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CHAPTER I. 

Of George Washing^ton's birth, family, and edueation— Of his mis 
sioQ to the French commandant on the Ohio, in^^-rpHis mili- 
tary operations as an officer of Virginia, from iflPKo 1758j^n(V 
his SQbsequent employments to the commencement of Che Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

X HE ancestors of Gkoroe Washin&ton were among 
the first settlers of the oldest British colony in America..., 
He was the third in descent from John Washington, an 
English gentleman, who, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, emigrated from the north of England, and settled In 
Westmoreland county, Virginia. In the place where he 
had fixed himself, his great grandson, the subject of the 
fuilowing history, was born on the 22d of February, 1732, 
His immediate ancestor was Augustine Washington, who 
died when his son George vyas only ten years old. The 
education of the young orphan, of course, devolved on his 
motlier, who added one to the many examples of virtuous 
matrons, who, devoting themselves to the care of their 
children, have trained them Up to be distinguished ci|izen8» 
In one instance her fears, combining with her afrection, 
prevented a n>easure, which, if persevered-in, wOiild have 
given a direction to the talents and views of her^soti, very 
different from that which laid the foundation of '"His fame. * 
George Washington, when only fifteen years old, Solicited 
and^obtained the plaee of midshipman in the BritisK navy; 
but his ardent zeal to serve his country, then at war. with 
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14 THE LIFE OF 

France and Spiain, wa^, on the interference oFhia mother, 
for the present,, suspended, and for ever diverted from the 
sea service. »She lived to see him acquire higher honours 
. than b^ ever could have obtained as ai naval officer; nor did 
she depart this life till he was elevated to the first offices, 
both civil and military, in the gift of his country. She was, 
nevertheless, from the influence of long established habits^ 
so far from being partial to the American revolution, that 
she often regretted the side her son had taken in the con- 
troversy between her king and her counti'y- 

In the minority of George Washington, the means of 
education in America were scanty; his was therefore very 
little extended beyond what is common, except in mathe- 
matics. Knowledge of this kind contributes more perhaps 
than any other to strengthen the mind. In this case it was 
doubly useful; for, in the early part of his life, it laid the 
foundatio n of ji is fortune, by qjualifying him for the office of j 
A^ttcticaMlh^ejror, at a time when good land was of easj 
atmnment: and ks^'intimate connexion with th« military ' 
art, enabled him at a later period to judge more correctly 
of the proper means of defending his country, when he was 
called upon to preside over its armies. ^ 

Of the first nineteen years of George Washington's life, 
little is known. His talents being more solid than showy, 
were not sufficiently developed for public hl?tice, by the 
comparatively unimportant events of that earIy-4)eriod.— • ^ 
His cotemporaries have generally reported, that in his 
youth he was grave, silent, and thoughtful^, diligent and 
methodical in business, digjiified in his appearance^ and 
strictly honourable in all his'ldeportment; but they have not 
been able to gratify the publip curiosity with any striking 
anecdotes. His patrimonial estate was small, but that little 
was managed with prudence and increased by industry. In 
the gayest period ot his life, he was a stranger to dissipa^. 
tion and riot. That he had established a solid reputation, \ 
even in his juvenile years, may be fairly presumed from i 
the folhiwing circumstances. At the age of nineteen he jj; 
was appointed one of the adjutants general of Virginia, f 
with the rank of Major, When he was liarely twenty-one, ^ 
he was employed by the g(^vernmcnt of his native colony, 1 
in an enterprize which required the prudence of age as • 
well as the vigour of youth. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 15 

The French, as the first European discoverers of the ri- 
ver Mississippi, claimed all that immense region whose 
waters run into that river. In pursuance of this claim, in 
^e year 1755, they took possession of a tract of country 
supposed to be within the chartered limits of Virginia, 
and i/^er« proceeding to erect a chain of posts from the 
lakes of Canada to the river Ohio, in subserviency to their 
grand scheme of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and 
HmHing the English colonies to the east of the Alleghany 
moantaihs. Mr. Dinwiddle, then governor of Virginia, 
despatched Washington with a letter to the French com-, 
mandant on the Ohio, remonstrating against the prosecu* 
tidn .of these designs, as hostile to tne rights of his Britan. 
nic majesty. The young envoy was also instructed to pen- 
etrate the designs of the French^ to conciliate the affec- 
tion of the native tribes; and to procure useful intelligence. 
In the'discharge of this trust, he set out on the 15th of No- 
vember, from Will's Creek, then an extreme frontier set- 
tlement, and pursued his course through a vas^ extent of 
unexplored wilderness, amidstTains and snows, and (Wer 
rivers of very difficult passage, and among tribes of Indians, 
several of whom, from previous attentions of the French, 
were hostile to the English. When his horses were in- 
competent he proceeded on foot with a ^un in his hanS, 
and a pack on his back. He observed every thing with 
the eye of a soldier, and particularly designated the forks 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, the spot where 
Fort Duquosne was afterward built, and where Pittsburg 
now stands, as an advantageous position for a fortress.*—* 
Here he secured the affections of some neighbouring In^ 
dians, and engaged them to accompany him. With them 
he ascended the Alleghany river and French Creek, to^a 
fort on the river le BoBuf, me of its western branches.-— 
He thet-c found Mons. Le Gardeur de St. Pierre, the com- 
mandant- on the Ohio, and delivered jio him Dinwiddie's 
letter; and receiving his an^g^er, returni^d with it to Wil- 
liamsburg on the seventy-eighth day after he had received 
hid appointment. The. patience and firmness displayed on 
tbis occasion by Washington, added to his judicious* treat- 
ment of the Indians, both miMted and obtaiaed a large 
share of applaud^. A journal bi the wfiole was published, 
and inspired the public with high ideas of the energies both 
of his body and mind. 
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16 THE LIFE OF 

The French were too intent on their favourite project of 
extending their empire in^ America, to be diverted from k 
bj the remonstrances of a colonial governor. The answer 
brou^t bjr Washington was such as induced the Assembly 
of Virginia, to raise a regiment of three hundred men to 
defend their frontiers, and maintain the right claimed in be* 
half of Great Britain over the disputed territi>ry/ Of this 
Mr. Fry was appointed colonel, and George Washington 
lieutenant colonel. The latter advanced with two com pa* 
nies of this regiment early in April, as far as the Great 
Meadows, where he was informed by some friendly Indi- 
ans, that the French iiv»ere erecting fortifications in the 
fork between the Alleghany and Monongahcla rivers; and 
also, that a detachment was on its march frotn that place 
towards the Great Meadows. War had not yet been for-- 
roally declared between France and England; but as neither 
was disposed to recede from their claims to the land^on the 
Ohio, it was deemed inevitable, and on the point of com- 
mencing. Several circumstances were 8upp(^ed to indicate 
an^iostile intention on the part of the advancing French de- 
tachment. Washington, under the guidance of som^ friendly 
Indians, in a dark rainy night surprised their encampmeA, 
and^ after firing once, rushed in and surrounded them...... 

The commanding officer, Mr. Jumonville, was killed, one 
person escaped, and all the rest immediately suro-esdered. 
Soon after this affair. Col. Fry died, and the' command of 
the regiment devolved on Washington, who speedily col- 
lected the whole at the Great Meadows; Two independent 
companies of regulars, one from New York, and one from 
South Carolina, shortly after arrived at the same place. Gol. 
Washington was now at th#'head of nearly four hundred men. 
A stockade, afterwards called Fort Necessity, was erected 
at the Great Meadows, in which a small force was left, and 
the main body advanced, with a view of dislodging-the 
French fcofin FortJIuquesne, which they had recently erect- 
ed, at thft confldil4ce of the^lleghany and Monongahela 
rivers. Tlley had not proceeded mure than thirteen mil^s, 
when they were informed by friendly Indians, **That^the 
French, as numerous as pigeons iri^the- woods, were advance 
ing in an hostile mannerjiftward the^Wl|^ish settlements^ 
and also, that Fort^Duqu^ffi^had beeni^ec^ntly and strong- 
ly reinforced." In this cHtic^l situation^ a council of war 
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amiiUBEioiisly recomnend^d a retreat to the Great Mea- 
doiirSf which was effected without deUy, and every exertion 
madeio render Fort Necessity tenable. Before the works 
iBtended for that purpose were completed, Mon%. de Yillier, 
with a considerable force, attaeked the fort. Ti)e assailants 
were covered by trees and high grass. The Americans re- 
ceived* them with great resolatton, and fbught^Ao^ie within 
th^ stockade, and others in the sttrrouniling ditch. Wash* 
iag^n continued the whole day on the outside of the forty 
and conducted the defence with the greatest coolness and 
intrepidity. The engagement lasted from ten in the morn- 
ing till night, when the French commander demanded a 
parley, and oflfered terms at capitulation. His first and 
second proposals were rejected, and Washington would ac« 
cept of none short of the following honourable ones, which 
were mutually agreed upon in the course of the night.—* 
<(The fort to be surrendered on condition that the garrison 
diould march out with the honours of war, and be permit- 
ted to retain their arms and baggage, and to march unmo- 
' lested into ihe inhabited parts of Virginia.'' The legisla- 
ture of Virginia, impressed with a high sense of the brave- 
ry and good conduct of their troops, though compelled to 
surrender the fort, voted their thanks to Coj,* Washington,^ 
and the officers under his command, and they also. gave 
three hundred pistoles to be distributed among the soldiers 
engaged in this action, but madb no armogements for re- 
newing ofiensive operations in the remainder of the year 

1754. W hen the season for action was over, the regiment 
was reduced to independent companies, and Washington 
reskned his command. 

The controversy about the Ohio lands, which began in 
Virginia^ was taken up very seriously by Great Britain, and 
two British regiments were sent to America to'support the 
claims of his Britannic Majesty. They arrived early in 

1755, and were commanded by Gen. Braddock. That of- 
ficer, being informed of the talents of George Washington, 
invited him to serve the campaign as a volunteer aid-dc'- 
camp. The invitation was cheerfully accepted, and Wash* 
iugton joined Gen« Braddock near Alexandria, and pro- 
ceeded with him to Will's Creek, afterward called Fort 
Cumberland. Here the army was detained till the ISth of 
June, waiting for wagcms, horses, and provisions. Wash- 

B 
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18 "^ THE LIFE OF 

iDgton had early recommettded tbe us« of pack horsirs, iit 
stead of waggons, far oonvejing the baggage of the arasj- 
The propriety of this advice* soon ^ame apparent, and a 
considerable' change was -made in cbnformitj to it. The 
armj had qot advanced nMich more than ten miles from 
Fort Cumberland, when Washington was seized with a 
violent fever^ btrt nevertheless continued with the army, 
being conveyed in a covered wagon,., ^ter he had, refused 
to stay behind, though so much exhausted as to be unable 
to ride on horseback. He advised the general to leave his 
heavy artillery and baggage behind, and to advance rapid- 
ly to Fort Duquesne, with a select body of troops, a few 
necessary stores, and some pieces of light artillery. Hopes 
were indulged that by this expeditious movement, Fort 
Duquesne might be reached in its present weak state, 
with a force ^uiHcient to reduce it, before expected reih- 
foreements should airlye. General Braddock approved 
the scheme, and snbiintted it to the c«n si deration of a coun- 
dl held at the Little Meadows, which recommended that 
the commander in chief should advance as rapidly as possi- 
ble with twelve hundred select men, and that Col. Danbjir 
should remain beliind with the remainder of tlie troops hWA 
alie heavy baggjge. This advanced corps commenced its' 
march with only thirty carriages, but did not proceed with 
the rapidity timt was expected. They frequently halted to 
level the road, avl to build bridges over inconsiderable 
brooks. They consumed four days in passing over the first 
nineteen miles from the Little Meadows, At this place, 
the physicians declared that Col. Washington's life would 
be endangered by advancing with the army. He was there- 
fore ordered by Gen. Braddock to stay behind with a small 
guard till Uhnbar should arrive with the rear of the army. 
As soon as his istrength would permit, he joined the advanc- 
ed detachment, and immediately entered on the duties of 
his office. On the next day, July 9th« a dreadful scene took 
place. When Braddock had crossed the Monongahela, 
and was only a few miles from Fort Duquesne, £ind was 
pressing forward without any apprehension of danger, he 
was attacked in an open roati, thick set with grass. An in* 
visible enemy, consisting of French and Indians, commenc- 
ed a heavy and well directed fire on his uncovered troops. 
The van fell back on the main bo&y, and. the whole was 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 19 

tlirown into disorder. Marlismen levelled their pieces par- 
ticularly at officers, and others on horseback. In a short 
time Washington was the only aid-de-camp left alive and 
not wounded. Onhim, therefore, devolved the whole duty 
of carrying the general's orders. He was of course oblige 
-ed to be constantly in motion, traversing the field of battle 
on horseback in all directions* He had two horses sh6t 
under him, and four bullets passed through his coat, but 
be esotped unhurt, though every other officer on horseback 
was either killed or wounded. Providence preserved him 
for further and greater services. Throughout the whole 
«f the carnage and confusion of this fatal day, Washington 
displayed the greatest coolness and the most perfect self 
possession. Braddock was undismayed amidst a shower of 
bullets, and by J[iis countenance and example, encouraged 
}iis men to stand their ground; but valour was useless, and 
<)iscipline only offered surer mark%to the destructive aim 
-of unseen m^arksmen. Unacquainted with the Indian mode 
of fighting, Braddock neither advanced upon nor retreated 
from the assailants, but very injudiciously endeavoured to 
form his broken troops on the ground where they were Jirst 
allftcked, and wbere tWy wene exposed uncovered to the 
iiOCfiessant galling fire of a sheltered enemy. He had been 
cantionedofihe danger to wbji^b hp was e}C|)osed, and was 
advised^to advance the provincials in front of his troops, to 
scour the woods and detect ambuscades, but he disregard*- 
«d the salutary recommendation. The action tasted near 
three hours, i^ the course of which the general had three 
horses shot under him, and finally received a wound, of 
^hich he died in a i^'V days in the camp of Dunbar, to 
.whieh he had been brought by Colonel Washington and 
others. On the fall of Braddock, his troops gave way in ' 
all directions, and could not be rallied till they had crossed 
the. Monongahela.llie Indians, allured by plunder, did. 
not pursue with vigour. The vanquished reg^ilars soon 
fdl back to Dunbar's camp, from which, after d^troying 
«"-h of their stbres as could be spared, they retire'! to Phi- 
^Iphia. The officers in the British regiments displayed 
greatest bravery. Their whole number was eighty -five, 
sixty-four of them were killed or wounded. The com- '•' 
I soldiers were so disconcerted by the unusual mode of 
--'' *hai they soon brol^e, a«d could not be rallied. The 

a 
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three Yirginia cofbpanies in J:he engagement behaved very 
d^P'erently, and fought like men tiil there were scarcely 
thirty men left alive in the whole. This reverse of forttrn« 
rather added to, than took from, the reputation of Wash- 
ington. His countrymen extolled his conduct, and gene- 
rally said and believed, that if he had been comatander, 
the disasters of the day would have been avoided. 

Intellij;ence of Braddock^s defeat, and that Col. Dunbar 
had withdrawn all the regular forces from Virginia, arrived 
while the assembly of that colony waS in session. Im- 
pressed with th^ necessity of protecting their exposed fron* 
tier settlements, they determined to raise a regiment of 
sixteen companies. The command of this was given to 
Washington. So gr^at was the public confidence in the 
souhdnessef his judgment, that he was authorized to name 
the field officers. His commission also designated him as 
commander in chief o^l the forces raised, or .to be raised, 
in Virginia. 

In execution of the duties of his new office, Washington, 
after giving the necessary orders for the recruiting service, 
iKisLjLed the frontiers. He found many posts, but few sold* 
iers. Of these the best disposition was made. Whilc^ion 
his way to Williamsburg, to arrange a plan of operatitina 
with the lieufcefiant governor, he was overtaken by an ex- 
press below- Fredericksburg, with information that the 
back settlements were broken up by parties of French and 
Indians, who were mHirdering and capturing men, women 
and children, burning their houses and destroying their 
crops, and that the few troops stationed on the frontiers, 
unahle to protect the country, had retreated to small stock* 
ade forts. Washington altered his course from Williams- 
burg to Winchester, and endeavoured to collect a force 
for tfie defence of the country. But this was impossible. 
The inhabitants, instead of assembling in arms, and facing 
the invatlers, fled before them, and extended the general 
panic. While the attention of individuals was engrossed 
by their families and private cpncerns, the general safety 
was neglected. The alarm became universal, and the ut- 
most confusion prevailed. Before any adequate force was 
collected to repel the assailants, they had safely crossed 
the Alleghany mountains, after having done an" immensity 
of mischief. Irruptions of this kind* were repeatedly madd 
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into the frontier settlemcRts of Virgima m the yea* 1756, 
1757'B.nd .1758. The^ie generally consisted of a considera- 
ble number of French and Indians, who were detached from 
fort Duquesne. It was their usual practice, on their 'ap- 
proaching the settlements^ to divide into small parties, and 
avoiding the forts, to attack solitary faniilies in the night, 
as well as the daj. The savages, accustomed to live in the 
woodss found little difficulty in concealing themselves till 
•their fatal blow was struck. Sundry .unimportant skirmish- 
es took ]>lace, with various results, but the number killed 
on both sides was inconsiderable, when compared with the 
mischief done, and the many who were put to death, other- 
jrise than in iMittle. The invaders could seldom .be broMght 
to a regular engagement. Honourable war was not in tl^ir 
.contemplation. Plunder, devastation and murder, were 
their objects. The assemblage of^ respectable force to 
4)pj)ose them, was their signal for repeating. Irruptions of 
dthis kind were so frequent for tiiree years following Brad- 
dock^s defeat, that in Pennsylvania the frontier settlers 
ivcre driven back as far as Carlisle, and in Maryland, to 
Fredericktown, and m Virginia, to the Bine Ridge. 

The distresses of the inhabitan^ts exceeded aildescdp- 

iion. If tlifiy went into stockade forts, th^t suffered from 

the wantof provisions, were often surrounded^ and some** 

iimes cut ofl^ By fleeing, they abandoned the conveniences 

of ho»e, and the means of support. If they continued on 

their farms, thty lay down every night under apprehensions 

of being murdered before morning. But this was not the 

worst Captivity and torture were frequently their portion. 

To all these ejrils, women, aged persons and children, w^c^re 

equally liable withiXQen in arms; for savages make .no.di&- 

tinction. Extermination is their object. To Washington 

the inhabitants looked for that protection he had not the 

means of giving. In a Jetter to the governor, he observed, 

"the supplicating; tears of the women, and moving petitions 

of the men, melt^e with such deadly sorrow, that I so- 

-nnly declnre^if rknaw my own mind, Lcould offer my- 

'^ a williiig sacrifice to the butchering enemy^ provided 

; would contribute to the people's ease.** yirginia prc- 

ted a frdntier of three hundred and sixty miles, exposed ' 

hese incursions. Hard was the lot of Washington, to. 

m was .^trus^ted tKe defc^npe 0/ jtbese extensive set* . 
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ttements, without means adequate to the purpose. The 
regiment voted by the assembly, was never filled. Its ac- 
tual number was oftener below, than above seven hundred 
inen. The militia afforded a very feeble aid, on which lit- 
tle reliance could be placed. They were slow in collecting, 
"and when collected, soon began to hanker after home; and 
whiliein camp, could not submit to that discipline, withoiii 
^hich, an army is a mob. , The militia laws were yery de- 
fective. Cowardice in time of action, and sleeping white 
on duty, though crimes of the mo»t destructive nature, werd 
very inadequately punished by the civil code, under which 
they took the field. Desertion and mutiny ,^ for some con^ 
siderable time, subjected the offenders to nothing more 
than slight penalties. Washington was incessant in his re- 
presentations to the governor and to the assembly, that no 
reliance could be plaq||l on the militia, under existing re- 
gulations; and that the inconsitierahle number enlisted for 
Tegular service, together .iH^th the plans proposed for Uie 

* security of the frontiers, were altogether inadequate. He 
fiot only pointed out the defect of the systems which had 
been adopted, but submittal to the consideration of those 
in power, such measures as he thoijght best, and particu- 
larly recomm^iAJed, in case offensive operations were not 
adoptedjthattwenty-tvvoforts, extending in a line of three 
hundred atid sixty miles, should be immediately erected, 
and garrisoned by two thousand men, in constant pity and 
«ervice5 but on all occasions gave a decided preference to 
the redaction of Fort Duquesne, as the only radical i^me- 
dy for the evils to which the frontier settlements were ex- 
posed. Propositions to this effect, were 'made and urged by 
him in 1756 and 1757. both to the government of Virginia, 
and thecommandersin chief of the Biitish forces in America; 
but a short-«iig!ited policy in the first, and a preference gi- 
ven by the last, <o a vigoi^us prosecution of the war in the 
northern colonies^ prevented their acceptance. To his in- 
expressible joy, the project obtained i%the year 1758, the 
complete. approbation of Gen. Forbes, who was charged 
with the <iefeBce of the middle and southern colonies. 

, This being resolved upon, the movements* of the army 
vrtre directed to that point. Part of the forces destined for 
thisex-pcdition, wa:^ at JPhiladelphia, part at Ray's Tow% 
and pirt dispersed on the frontiers oS Yirginja. To bring ^ 
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a)} together, was a work of time and difBcuItj. Washiog- 
ton ui^d the necessity ef an early campaign; but such de- 
lays took place^ that he did not receive orders to asaemUe 
his regiment at Winchester, till tlie 24th of May; nor to 
procem from thence to Fort Cutnberland, till the 24th of 
June; nor to proceed to Ray's Town, tiil the 21st of Sep- 
tefnb«r. The main body did not commence their roarch 
from Ray's Town, till the 2d of October, and it was as late 
asthe 251^ <if November, when they reached Fort Du- 
qoej^ne. These d«fays were extremely mortifying to Wash- 
ington, and threatened to render the campaign abortive* 
He urged the necessity of e^Jpedltioo, and most pointedly 
remonstrated against one of t?ie principal causes of delay- 
This was a resolution* adopttid by his superiors, for open- 
ing a new road for'tKe army, in preference to that which 
was generaHy knowii 6y the nam^ of Gen. Braddock's. 
Being overruled, he qtiletly submitted. Instead of embar- 
rassing jneasure^ he thought ii^judicious, the whole ener- 
gies of nimself and his regiment were exeKed to make the 
most of those which hh commanding oflicer preferred* 
The progress of the army was so stow, that it did not reach 
Loyal Hannah^ till the 5th of November. Here it was de- ' 
termined in a council of war, ''to be unadvisable to pro- 
ceed any further that campaign.'' If thi^s resolution hacH^een 
adfaered to, theorily alternative would have been to winter 
an army of eight thousand men in a cold, inhospilable wil- 
derness, remote from all friendly settlenrtents, or to tread 
back their steps, and wait for a more favourable season.— 
In either case, they would havesuflfered immensely. The 
proprteity of the remonstrances made by Washington against 
the many decays which had taken place, now became obvi- 
ously striking. 'I'he hopes of restoring peace to the fron- 
tier settlements, by reducing Fort Duquesue, began to van- 
ish. But contrary to all human appearances, success was 
^ n*w offered to their gra|p, at the very nu)ment they had 
* 'given up every hope of obtaining it 

Some prisoners were taken^ who gav« siich information 
of the state of the garrison, as induced a reversal of the late - 
deternunation, and encouraged the general to proceed. — 
Washington was in front, sfiperintendingthA opening of the 
road for the acco<mmodation of the {roopa. They advanced 
with slow and cautions steps, until they reached Fort Du- 
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quesne. To their great surprise, they found the fort eva« 
cui^ted^ and that the garrison had retreated down the Oliio. 
The reasons for the abandonment of so advantageous a po<^ 
tiition, mast be looked for elsewhere* The British had 
urged the war with so much vigour and saqoess against 
the French to the northward of the (>hio,4i)at no reinforce- 
ments could he spared to Fort Daquesne. The Britisht 
fieet had captured a considerable part of the reinforcements 
jriesigned by France for her colonies. The tide of fortune, 
iiad begun to turn against the Fr^eaclria favour of the En.- 

fiish. This weakened the influence of the former over the 
ndians, and caused them to withdraw from the support of 
the garrison. Under different circumstances, the success 
of the <:ampaign wodd have been doubtful, perhaps im* 
practicable. The benefits which resulted from the acqui- 
sition of Fort Duquesne, proved the soundness of Wash- 
ington's juilgment, in ^0 war Oily urging for three years^ an 
expedition for its reduction. These were not confined to 
Virginia, but extended to Pennsylvania and Maryland.— 
While the French were in por session of that post, the In- 
dians near the Ohio w^ere ent re»y ,at their beck. This wa« 
their place of rendezvous, and from it they made frequent 
and ruinous incyrs^ions into these thr^e colonies. They 
neitber spared age nor sex, but killed or captivated indis- 
criminately all who>came in their way. Fire and devasta- 
tion, the #calpirig knife and iomahawk^ marked their route. 
A complete revolution in the disposition of the Indians, 
resulted from the expuMon of the French. Always prone 
to take part with the strongest, the Indians 4eserted theu* 
ancient friends, and paid court to those who, by recent con- 
quest, were now in possession of the country. A treaty of 
peace was soon after ^concluded with all the Indian tribes 
between the lakes .and the Ohio* Fort Duquesne hence- 
forward assumed the name of Fort Pitt, received conside- 
rable repair^a, and was garrisoned by two hundred men from 
Washington's regiment. It becanfe as useful in future toU 
the English settle ments, as it had been injurious while ia 
the occupation of the French. 

The campaign of 175H, tended the military career of CoL 
WasbUi^on as a provincial officer. The great object ovl 
which liis heart was set, the reduction of Fort Duquesaf^ 
ibeing ^accomplished, h^ tesigned hi»coiQiKas$ion» 
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Bar|pg the three preceding years, in i^hlch he was charg'* ' 
«d witkthe defence of Virginia, n©ne of those great events . 
occurrJe^, which enliveti and adorn the page of history; yet 
(He lii^ies he performed were extremely arduous. He es- 
tablished exact discipliRe in his regiment, though unaccus- 
tomed 'to restraint, and infused into them such a spirit as 
matletheni, while in action, fight like men, and die like 
toldiers. 

The diificulties of defending such an extensive frwitier, 
W3th so inadequate a force, would have chagrined almost 
a4y other man into a resignation ef the command, but only 
eicited in him greater importunity with the ruling powers, 
' fof the correction of errors. The plans he proposed, the ; 
3j8teras he recommended for conducting the war, displayed 
an uncommon vigour of n>ind. He retired from the army 
%ith the thanks of his regiment, and the esteem not only 
of his countryman, but of the officers of the British army; 
and what is particukriy remarkable, with the undiminished 
confidence of the- frontier settlers, to whom he was unable 
to extend^ that protection they expected from his hands.—* 
They were *thodpughly convinced he had made the beat 
pos^ble u^e of lis scanty means for the security of so cxr r* 
tensive^ frontierj and to the weight of his advice in reco«- ** 
mending, and spirited co-operation in executing, they as* ^ 
bribed a large p^porti^n of the merit of the late succese- 
ftil expedition against Fort Duquesne; an event by which 
^ej profoised themselves an exemption from the calami- 
.ties. under which they had long laboured. As a reward of . 
his gallant and {patriotic services, he shortly after obtained 
the hand of Mrs. CustiS| who, to a fine person,, and large 
fortune, added tvery accomplishment which contributes to 
the hapmness of married life. Col. Washington, by the* ; 
death of his elder brother Lawrence, had a few years before 
acquired an estate situated on the Potomack, called Mount 
Vernon, in compliment to Admiral Vernon, who about the 
year 1741, c6mmanded'' the British fleet in an expedition 
against Carthagena, in whiieh expedition, Mr. Lawrence ., 
Washington bad btKen engaged. 

Ti> this delightful spot the late commander of the Virgin 
nia forces, released frdm |^e cares of a military life, and 
in possessiotf of every tiiiiig that could nfake life agd^y,];* 
yi^drew^ and gave hims4|lf up to domestic piHtirevo- 
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These were conducted with so much judgment, steadiness, 
iind industry, as greatl j to enlarge and improve hia estate. 
To them he exclusively devoted himself for fifteei years, 
with the exception of serving in the house of burgoases of, 
the colony of Virginia, and as a judge of the court of the 
county in which h^ resided. In these stations he acquitted 
himself with reputation, and acquired no inconsiderable 
knowledge in the science of civil government. During 
this period, the clashing claims of Great Britain and her 
eolontes were frequently brought before the Virginia legis- 
lature. In every instance he took a decided part in the up- 
position made to the principle of taxation claimed by Ae 
parent state. 

Had Great Britain been wise, the history of George 
Washington woitld have ended here, with the addition ttmt 
lie died in the sixty neighth year of his age, having sustained 
through life the character of a good man, an excellent far^ 
mer, a wise member of the legislature, and an impartial 
distributer of justice among his neighbours. Very difter* 
ent was his destiny. From being the commander of the 
forces of his native colony, Virginia; he was 'advanced to 
the command of the armiea ef thirteen^tlnited Colonies, 
ftlMd euceessfuUy led them through a revolutionary mrat or 
ei^ht years duration^ which issued in theie establishment as 
thirteen United States. The origin of these great eventa^ 
jBivst be looked for across the Atlantio* 
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Retrospect of the origin of the American ReToIutiotiary War— Of 
George .Washington as member of Congress, in 1774 and 1775.— 
As Commander in Chief of the armies of the United Colonies in 
177S aiid 1776, and his op^ations near Boston, in these years. 

8oo« after the peace of Paris, 17'635 a new gystem for 
goverBins t}i^ British colonies, was adopted. One abridge^ 
ment of their aecufitomeil liberties followed another in iuch 
rapid succession, that in the short space of twelve yesm^U' 
thfej had nothing left they could call their own. The Bri- - 
tish Parliaoient, in which they >ere unrepresented, snd 
over which they bad no control, not only claimed, bnt i^ 
ercised, the power of taxing them at pleasure, and of bind- 
ing tlicm in a|4 cases whatsoever. 

Claims so repugnant tothe^spirit of the Biitish constitu- 
tion, and which made such invidious distinctions between 
the> subjects of the same king, residing on different sided 
of the Aitlaatic, excited a serious alarm tfmoug the colo- 
nists. Detached as they were from each oUier by local re- 
ftidence, and unconnected in their several legislatures, a 
sense of common danger pointed out to them the wisdom 
and propriety of forming a new representative body, com- 
posed of delegates from each colony, to taice care of their 
common interests. 

With ver;f little previous concert, such a body was form- 
ed and met in Philadelphia, in September, 1774, and enter- 
ed into the serious consideration of the ^ievances under 
which their constituents laboured. To this congress, Vir- 
ginia deputed seven of her most respectable citizens; Pey« 
ton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Riphard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, Ed* 
mund Pendleton; men who would have done honour to 
any age or country. The same were appointed in like 
manner ^o attend a second congress on the 10th of May,,]n 
th^ following year. The t^istprians of the America^ revo- 
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lution will detail with pleasure and pride, the proceeding . 
of this illustrious assembly: the iirtiiiie«s and precision 
with which thej stated, their grievances, and petitioned 
their sovereign to redress them, the eloquence with which 
thej addressed the people 4>f Great Britain, the inhabitants 
of Canada, and tlieir own constituents, the judicious mea- 
sures they adopted for cementing union at home and pro- 
curing friends abroad. They will also inform the world of 
the unsuccessful termination of all plans proposed for pre- 
serving the union of the empire, and that Great Britain, 
proceeding from one oppression tdg^nother, threw the colo- 
nies out of her protection; made war upon them, and carri* 
ed it on with a view to their subjugation. All these mat* 
ters, together with the commencement of hostilities at Lex» 
ington, and the formation of an American army by the co- 
lony of Massachusetts, for defending themselves against a 
royal army in Boston, must be Ivere passed over. Our bu- 
sincLSS is only with George Washington. >^ The fame he had 
acquired as commander of the Virginia forces, together 
with his well known military talents, procured fbrhim the 
distinguishing appellation ^ of the soldier of America.-*- 
Those who, before the comme|^cenient of hostilities, looked 
forward to war as the probable consequence of the dis- 
putes between Great Britain and her colonies, anticipated 
his appointment to {he supreme command of the forces of 
his native country* 

As long as he continued a member of Congress, he was 
chairman of every committee appointed by that body to 
make arrangements for defence. These duties in the Se^ 
nate were soon superseded by more active employment ia 
the field. As soon as the Congress of the United Colonies 
had determined en making a common cause with Massa* 
chusettr, against which a British army had commenced 
hostilities, they appointed, by a unanimous vote, George 
Washington, commander in chief of all the forces raised or 
to be raised for the defence of the colonies. His election 
was accompanied with no competition, and followed by no 
envy. The same general impulse on the public mind^ 
wHich led the colonies to agree in many other particulars, 
pointed to him as the most proper f^rson for presiding over 
their armies. 
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To the President of Congress, announcing this ftppoint- 
m»nif General Washington replied in U^e following wonk: 

«MR. PRBSIDSNT, 

"Though I am truly sensible of the high honour done me 
in this appoiatmejit, yet I feel great distress from a consci- 
oosnesd that my abilities and military experience may not 
be equal to the extensive and importaQt trust. However, 
as the congress desire it, I will enter upon the momentous 
duty, and exert every po^ver I possess in their service, and 
for support of the glorious cause* I beg they will accept 
my most cordial thanks, for this distinguished testimony of 
their approbation. 

"But lest some unlucky event should happen unfavour- 
able to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered by 
every. gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, with 
the uxmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the 
command I am honoured with. 

**As to jpl^. Sir, I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
as no pecuriiary consideration could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous eniployment, at tlie expense of my do- 
mestic eas^ and happiness, [ do not wish to make any pro- 
fit from it. ' I will keep ao exact account of my expenses; 
those I doubt not they will discharge, and that is all I desire." 

A special commission was made out for him, and at the 
same time an unanimous resolution was adopted by con- 
grtss, "that they would maintain and assist him, and ad- 
here to him with their lives and fortunes, for the mainte- 
nance and preservation of American Liberty.*' 

tie immediately entered on the duties of his high station. 

After passing a few days in New-York, and making some 

arraogements with Gen. Schuyler, who commanded there, 

he proceeded to Cambridge, which was the head-quarters of 

the American army. Un^s way thither, he received 

from private persons and public bodies^ the most flattering 

attention, ana the strongest expressions of determination 

. to support him. He received an address from the provincial 

congress of Naw York, in which, after expressing their ap- 

• probation of bis elevation to command, they say, "We have 

Ihe fullest assurances, that whenever this important conteft 
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shall be decided by that fondest wish of each Amerrcan b^uI, 
an accommodation with our mother country, you will cheer* 
fully resign the important deposite committed into your 
handstand reassume the character oTour worthiest citizen*'' 
The General, after declaring his gratitude for the respect 
shewn him, added, <<Be assured that every exertion of my 
worthy colleagues and myself, will be extended to the re- 
estabhshment of peace and harmony between the mother 
country and these colonies. As to the fatal, but necessa- 
ry operations of war, when we assumed the soldier we did 
not lay aside the citizen, and we shall most sincerely rejoice 
with you in that happy hour, when the re-establishment of 
American liberty, on the most firm and solid foundations, 
shall enable us to return to our private stations in the bo- 
som of a free, peaceful' and happy boun try." 

A committee from the Massachusetts congress received ^ 
him at Springfieldyabout one hundred miles from Rosten, 
^nd conducted him to the army. He was soon after'address- 
ed by tlie congress of that colony in the most affeciianate 
manner. In his answer, he said, **Gentle,men, your kind 
congratulations on my appointment and arrival, demand 
my warmest acknowledgmeffts, and will ever be retained 
in grateful remembrance. In exchanging the' eiijoyments 
of domestic life for the duties of my present Tionourablc, 
but arduous station, I only emulate the virtue and public 
spirit of the whole province of Massachusetts, which, with 
a firmness and patriotism without example, has saciific'ed' 
all the comforts of social and political life in support of^the 
rights of mankind, and the welfare of our common country. 
Mj highest ambition is to be the happy instrument. of vin- 
dicating these rights, and to sec this devoted province 
again restored to peace, liberty and safetj." When lil^n. 
Wasliington arrived at Cambridge, he was received with 
the joyful acclamations of the American army. At the 
head of his troops he publisli^d a declaration previously 
drawn up by congress, in the nature of a manifesto, set- . 
ting forth the reasons for taking up arms. In this, after 
enumerating various grievances of the colonies, and viildi- 
cating them from a premeditated design of establishing in- 
dependent states it was added; «In our own native land Jp 
in defence of the freedom wliicU is our birthright5 and^ 
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which we ever enjoyed till the late vio)ati(m of it, for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the industry 
of our forefathers and ourselves, against violence actually 
ofered, we have taken tip arms, we shall lay them down 
when hostilities shall cease on the part of the aggressors, 
; and all danger of their being ^renewed shall be removed, 
and not before." 

When Gen. Washington joined the American army, he 
found the Brlti^^dtrenched on Bunker's Hill, having also 
three floatin||^altenes in Mystrc River, and a twenty gun 
ship below mf ferry between Boston and Charlestown,— 
Thev had also a battery on Copse's Hill, and were strongly ' 
fortified on the Neck. The Americans were intrenched at 
.Winter 1^11, Prospect Hill, and Roxbury, communicating 
with on6 anoj:her bj smaU posts oyer a distance of ten miles; 
nor could they be contracted without exposing'the country 
to the incm-sions of the enemy. 

The army, put under the command of Washington, 
amounted to fourteen thousand five hundred men. Sef&t^ 
rri circumstances occurred to rendei^ this force very in- 
adequate to active operations. Military stores were^defi- 
f cient in cariip, and the whole in the country was inconside- 
\ rable. On the 4th of August, all the stock of powdeil^ici; 
the American camp, and in the public magazines of the ' 
four New £ng^and provinces, would have made very little 
more than nine rouilds a man. In this destitute condition 
the army remained«for a fortnight To the want of powder 
was added a very general want of bayonets, of clothes, of 
working tooU, and a total want of engineers. Under all 
these embarrassments, the General observed, that f^he- 
had the mateiiais of a ^ood army, that the men were able 
bodied, active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage.*' He immediately Instituted such arrangements 
as wert cateulateil to increase their capacity for service.— 
The army was distributed into brigades and d^isions, and 
} on his r&commendation, general staff officers vt^e«fipoint- 
ed.. Economy, union, and system, were introduced into 
every depai'tment* As the troops came into- service under 
the autbority of distinct colonial governments, no j^nifor- 
nity existeiLi^ong the regiments. In Massachusetts the 
f men had chosen their officers, and, rank excepted, were in 
' n&nfif respects frequently their equals. To form one uni- 
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form mass of these discordant materials, and to subject 
freemen, animated with the spirit of liberty, and collected 
for its defence, ^0 the control of military discipline, req«ir- 
ed patience, forbearance, and a spirit of accommodatioD. 
This delicate and arduous duty was undertaken by Genera] 
Washington, and discharged with great address. When 
he had made considerable progress in disciplining his ar- 
my, the terms for which enlistments had taken place was on 
the point of expiring. The troops fFomjjPonnecticut and 
Rhode Island were only engaged to the firstj^f December, 
177^5, and no part of the army longer than TO^tbe first of 
January, 1776. The commander in chief made early and 
forcible representations to congress on this subject, and 
urged them to adopt efficient measures for the.;&rmation 
of a new army. They deputed three of "tteir members, 
Mr. Lynch, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Harrison* to repair to 
camp, and, in conjunction with him and the chief magis- 
trates of the New England Colonies, to ct)rifer on the most 
etfectual mode of continuing, supporting, and regulating, a 
continental army. By them it was resolved to list twentj- 
three thousand seven hundred and twenty-two men^ as l^r 
as practicable from the troops before Boston, to serve till 
the last day of Dec'r 1776, unless sooner discharg«*d by con- 
gress. In the execution of tliis resolve, Washington call- 
ed upon all officers and soldiers to make their election for 
retiring or continuing. Several of the inferior officers re- 
tired. Many of the men would not continue on any terms* 
S&yeral refused unless they were indulged with furloughs. 
Others, unless they were allowed to choose their officers* 
S(f many impediments obstructed the rccrniting service^ 
that it required great address to obviate them. Washing- 
ton made forcible appeals in general orderi, to the pride 
and patriotism of both officers and-' ii^n« He promised 
Q\ery indulgence compatible with safety, anii every comfdrt 
that the state of the country authorized. In general orders 
of tjie 20th of October, he observed, "The times,'and the 
importance of the great cause we are engaged in, allow no 
room for hesita|:ion and delay. When life, liberty, and pro-, 
perty, are at stake; when our country is in danger of be- 
inga melancholy scene of bloodshed and desolation; when 
our towns are laid in ashes, innocent women and children 
driven from their peaceful habitations, exposed to tbe 
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rigDurs of an iDdement season , to depend perhaps on the 
haijd of charity for support; when calamities like these are 
staring us in the face, and a brutal savage enemy threatens 
tts and every thing we hold dear with destruction from fo- 
.rei^ troops, it little becomes the character of a soldier to 
shrink from danger, and condition for new terms* It h the 
General's intention to indulge both officers and soldiers who 
compose the new army with furloughs for a reasonable time) 
but this must be done in $uch a manner as not to injure the 
seivice, or weaken the army too much at once." In the 
iastructioBs given to the recruiting officers, the General en- 
joined upon them ««not to enlist any person suspected of 
being unfriendly to the, liberties of America, or anj aban- 
doned vagabond, to whom all causes and countries are 
equal and alike indifferent." 

Though great exertions had been made to procure re- 
cruits, yet the regiments were not filled. Several causes 
operated in producing this di^iinclination to the service. — 
The sufferings of the army had been great. /Fuel >vas very 
ficacce. Clothes, and even provisions, had not been fur- 
nished them in sufficient quantities* The small pox de- 
terred many from entering; but the principal reason Was 
a dislike to a military life. Mjich also of that enthusiasm, 
which brought numbers to the field, on the commencement 
of hostilities, had abated. The army of 1775 was wasting 
away by the expiration of the terms of service, and i-ecruits 
for the new, entered^ slowly. The regiments, which were 
entitled to their discharge on the 1st of December, were 
with great difficulty persuaded to stay ten days, when rein- 
forcennents of mtlitia were expected to supply their place. 
From the eagerness of the old troops to go home, and the 
slowness of the new to enter the service, it was difficult to 
keep up the blockade. On the la^t day of the year, wheii 
the first were entirely disbanded, the last only amounted to 
nine tliousand six hundred and fifty men, and many of theses 
were absent on furlough. At this time the royal army in 
Boston was about eight thousand. To assist the recruiting 
service, the General recommended to congress to try the 
effects of a bounty, but this was not agreed to till late in 
^ January, 1776. In that and the following month the army 
' was considerably increased. f 
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The blockade of Bostdn was all tHs time kept iii^i and 
the enemy confined to the city; but this was far short of 
what the American people expected. Common fame rep- 
resented the troops under the command of Washingtoa" 
to be nearly treble the royal army. This ample force was 
supposed to be furnished with every thing necessary for ^^ 
most active operations. Their real numbers and deficient 
equipments were, for obvious reasons, carefully concealed* 
The ardour and impatience of the public had long since 
counted on the expulsion of the British from Boston.^— 
Washington "was equally ardent, but better informed and 
more prudent. He well knew the advantages thatAvould 
result to the cause in which he was engaged from some 
brilliant stroke, nor was he insensible to insinuations by 
some that he was devoid of energy, and by others that he 
wished to prolong his own importance by continuing the 
war. He bore these murmurs with patience; but never- 
theless, had his eyes directed to Boston, and wished for an. 
opening to commence offensive operations. The propriety 
of this measure was submitted to the consideration of re- 
peated councils of war, who uniformly declared against it. 
A hope was nevertheless indulged that ice, in the course of 
the winter, would be favourable to an assanlt. That thi« 
opportunity might not be lost, measures were adopted for 
procuring large reinforcements of militia to serve till the 
first of March, 1776. From foUr to five thousand men were 
accordingly procured. Contrary to what is usual, the wa- 
ters about Boston continned open till the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Councils of war were hitherto nearly unanimous 
against an assault. General Washington was less opposed 
to it than some others; but the want of ammunition for the 
artillery, together with the great probability of failure, in- 
duced him to decline the attempt. In lieu of it he fornied 
a bold resolution to take a new position, that would either 
compel the British Generat to come to an action, or to evac- 
uate Boston. The American army was now stronger than 
ever. Recruiting for the two last months had been un- 
usually successful The regular array exceeded fourteen 
thousand men, and the militia were about six thousand.-— - 
Washington, thus, reinforced, determined to fortify the 
heights of Dorchester, from which he could annoy the ships 
in the harbour, and the army in the town. To favour the 
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etecUtion of this plan, th« town and lines of the enemj 
were bombarded on the 2d, 3d, and 4th q( March, On the 
D%ht of the 4th, Gen. Thomas, with a considerable de- , 
tftchmenty took possession of the heights of Dorchester. . 
By great exertjons, this party in the course of the night, 
nearly covered themselves. from the shot of the enemy.— 
The appearance of their works caused no little surprise in 
the British camp. These were every hour advancing; so as 
to afford additional security to the Americans posted be- 
hind them. The Admiral informed Gen. Howe, that if the 
Americans kept possession of these heights, be^ould not 
he able to keep one of the British ships in the harbour.-— 
The enemy were now brought to the alternative which 
Wasiiington wished for. They must either risk an action 
without their lines, or abandon the place. Gen. Howe pre* 
feired the for<roer, and ordered three thousand men on this 
service. These were embarked, and fell down to the cas- 
tle, with the intention of proceeding up the river to the at- 
tack), but were dispersed by a tremendous, storm. Before 
they couUl be in readiness to. proceed, the American works 
wereadvanced to such a state of security, as to discourage 
any attempt against them. 

Washington, expecting an immediate assault on the new 
raised works at Dorchester, and judging that the best 
troops of the enep^y jnrould be ordered on that service, had 
prepared to attack the . t^nvn of Boston at the same time; 
four thousand men were ready for embarkation at the month 
of Cambridge river, to proceed on this business, as soon as 
itwasknow;n that the British had gone out in force to 
their intended attack. It was now resolved by the British 
to evacuate Boston as soon as possible. In a few days af- 
ter, a flag came out of Boston with a paper signed by four 
select men, informing, "That they had applied to Gen. 
Bobertson, who on an application to Gen. Howe, was au- 
thorized to assure them, that he had no intention of burn- 
ing the town, unless the troops under his command were 
. molested during their embarkation, or at their departure, 
by the armed force without.^' When this paper' was pre- 
sented to Gen. Washington, he replied, <Hhat as it was aa 
unauthenticated paper, and without an address, and not 
obligatory on Gen. Howe, he could take no notiiee of it,*' 
but at the same time, "intimated his good wishes for the 
security of the town.'^ o..e..ve.oogle 
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Washington made arrangements for the security of his 
army, bui did not advance his works, nor embarrass the 
British army in their proposed evacuation. He wished to 
save Boston, and to gain time for the fortification of N«w 
York, to which place he supposed, the evacuating army was 
destined. Under this impression, he detached a consider- 
able part of his army to that place, and with the remain- 
der took possession ot Boston, as spon as the British troops* 
had completed their embarkation. On entering the town, 
Washington was received with marks of approbation more 
flattering than the pomps of a triumph. 

The inhabitants, released from the severities of a garrison 
life, and from the various indignities to which they had 
been subjected, hailefl him as their deliverer. Reciprocal 
congratulations between those who had been confinedwith- 
in the British lines, and those who were excluded from en* 
tering them, were exchanged with an ardour which cannot 
be described. Gen. Washington was honoured by congress 
with a vote of thanks. They also ordered a medal to be 
struck, with suitable devices, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the great event. The Massachusetts Council 
. and House of Representatives, complimented him iii a joint 
address^ in which they express their good wishes in the 
following words! "May you still go on approved by Hea- 
ven, revered by all good jKien, and dreaded by those tyrants 
who claim their fellow-men as their property. ^' Hisanswer 
^was modest and proper. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 



W the operations of Genejal Washin^on in New York and New Jer-- 
sey — The battle on Bong Island- The retreat from York Island and 
through Jersey^-The Battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

Th^ evacuatidh of Boston varied the scene^but did not 
lessen the labours of Washington. Henceforward he had 
a mueh more fornidable enemy to contend with. The 
rojal army in Boston wtfs on a small scale, calculated to 
ft we the inhabitants of Massachusetts into obedience; bat*-- 
the eampaigh of 1776 was opened in New York with a 
foree far exceeding any thing hitherto seen in America.—^ 
Including the navy and army, it amounted to fifty -five 
thousand men, and was calculated on the idea of reducing 
tiie whole United Colonies. The operations contemplated 
could be best carried on from the nearly central province of 
New York, and the army could be supplied with provisions 
bom the afljacent Islands, and easily defended by the Bri- 
tish wavy» F^r these reasons the evacuation of Boston, 
and the concentration of the royal forces at New York, had . 
been for some time resolved upon in England. 

The reasons that induced the British to gain possesiston 
of New York, weighed with Washington to prevent or de- 
lay it* He had therefore detached laiigely from his army 
before Boston^ and sent Gen. Lee to take the command; and 
alter providing for the security of Boston, proceeded soon 
after the evacuation thereof with the main army to New- 
York, and made every preparation in his power for its de« 
fence. Considerable time was allowed for this purpose; 
for Gen. Howe, instead of pushing directly for New York, 
retired \o Halifax with the forces withdrawn from Boston. 
He there waited for the promised reinforcetfnents from Eng- 
land; but, impatient of delay, sailed without them for 
Nmr York, and took possession of Staten Island in the latter 
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end of June. He was soon followed by his brother, Admi- 
ral Howe, and their whole force was assembled about the 
middle of July, and in apparent readiness for opening the 
campaign. Before hostilities were commenced, the British 
Genpral and Admiral, in their quality of civil commission- 
ers tor effecting a re-uuion between Great BHtdin and the 
Colonies, made an^attempt at negotiation. To introduce- 
thift business, they sent a flag ashore with a letter addressed 
to George Washington, Esi|. This he refused to receive, 
as not being addressed to him with the title due to his rank, 
and at the same time wrote to congVelB, "That he would 
not, on any occasion, sacrifice essentials to punctilio, but ift 
this instance, deemed it a duty to his country to insist on 
that respect which,in any other than a public view, he would 
willingly have waived." Some time after. Adjutant Gene- 
ral Patterson was sent by Gen. Howe witli a letter addressed 
to George Washington, &c. &c. Ac. On A interview, the 
• Adjutant General, after expressing his high esteem for the 
person and character of the American general, and declar* 
mg tiiat it was not intended to derogate from the respect 
due to his rank, expressed his h»pes, that the et ceteras 
would remove the impediments to their corredpondence*— 
Gen. Washington replied: «'That a tetter directed to anj 
person in a j^ublic character should have some descn{>tfoil 
of it, otherwise it would appear a mere private letter; that 
it was true the el ceteras implied every thing, but they also 
tmpUed any thing, and that he shoald therefore^ decline the 
receiving any letter directed to him as a jH-ivate person, 
when it related to his public station." A long conference 
ensued, in which the Adjutant General observed, that **the 
Commissioners were armed with great powers, and woald 
be very happy in eflkcting an accommodatton.'* He receiv- 
ed for answer, <<that from what appeared, therr powers were 
only to grant pardons; that they who had committed no 
fault wanted no pardon^*' 

On the arrival of Gen. Howe at Staten Island, the Ame* 
rican army did not e\ceed ten thousand men; but by sundry 
reinforcements, before the end of August they amounted to 
twenty .seven thousand. Of these a great part were militia, 
and one fourth of the whole was sick. The diseases inci* 
dent to new troops prevailed extensively, and wereaggrava* 
ted by a greftt deficiency in tents. These troops ivpre so judi» 
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eiouglj distribntei] on York IslaTRif Lotigl^Iand^ Gorernor'd 
IsUnu, Paulas^ Hook, ftnd on the sound toward New Ro- 
chelle. East and We^t Chester, that the enemy were very 
caations in determining 'when or where to commence oN 
fennve operations. Every probable point of debarkation 
was. watched, and guarded with a force sufficient to embar- 
rass, though very ins»fficient to prevent, a landing. From 
the arrival of the British army at Staten Island, the Ame* 
ricans were in daily expectation of being attacked. , Gene- 
ra) Washington was therefore strenuous in preparing his 
troops for action. He tried every expedient to kindle in 
their breasts jthe love of their country, and an high toned 
indignatioQ against its invaders. In general orders he ad- 
dressed them as follows: ^^The time is now near at hand^ 
which nwist probably determine whether Americans are to 
be freemen or slaves; whether they are to have any prop* 
erfy.they can call their own; whether theiy houses and 
farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and themselves con- 
signed to a state of wretchedness, from which no human 
e^rts will deliver them. The fate of unborn millions will 
now depend, under God, on the courage and conduct of 
this army. Our xruel and unrelenting enetny, leaves us 
only. the chwce of a brave resistance, or the most abject 
submission. We have therefore to resolve to conquer or 
to die. Our own, our country's honour calls upon' us for a 
vigorous and manly exertion, and if we now shamefully 
fail, vve shall become infamtus to the whole world. Let us 
then rely on the goodness of our cause, and the aid of the 
Supreme Beings in whose hands victory is, to animate and 
eucoarage us to great and noble actions. The eyes of alt 
iMw countrymen are now upon us, and we shall have their 
blessings and praises, if happily we are the instruments of 
saving them from the tyranny meditated against them.— • 
Let us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
show the whole world that a freeman, contending for liberty 
on bis own gi-ound, is superiot* to any slavish mercenary 
on earth.^' 

When the whole reinforcements of the enemy had' arriv- 
ed. Gen, Washington, in expectation of an immediate at- 
tack, again addressed his army, and called on them to re- 
member that <<liberty, property, life and honour, were all 
«t stakei &&t upon their courage and conduct, rested the 
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bopes of their bleeding and insulted conntrj; that thetf 
wives, children, athd parents, expiected safety from them 
only; and that they had every readon to believe, that Hea« 
T^n would crown with success so |ast a cause." He far* 
ther added: «The enemy will endeavour to intimidate 4>y 
show and appearance, but remember they have been re« 
pulsed on various occasions^ by a few brave Americans.**- 
Their cause is bad; jtheir men are conscious of it; and if 
opposed with firmness and coolness on their fir»t onsety 
with our advantage of works and knowledge of theground^ 
the victory is most assuredly ours. Every good soldier will 
be silenjt and attentive; wait for orders; and reserve his fire 
until he is sure of doing execution; of this the officers are 
to be particularly careful." 

He then gave the most explicit orders that any seedier 
who should attempt" to conceal himself, or retreat without 
orders^ should instantly be shot down, as an example of the 
punishment of cowardice, and desired every officer to be 
particularly attentive to the conduct of his men, aod report 
those wiio should distinguish themselves by brave and no- • 
ble actions. These he solemnly promised to notice and re- 
ward. 

On the 22d of August, the greatest part of the British 
troops lajided on Long Island. Washington immediately 
made a farther effort to rouse his troops to deeds of valour. 
*'The enemy," said he, "have landed, and the hour is fast 
approaching on which the honotr and success of this army, 
and the safety oi our bleeding country, depends. Remenft- 
ber, officers and soldiers, that you are freemen, fighting for 
the blessings of Liberty; that slavery will be your portion^ . 
and that of your posterity, if you do not acquit yourselves 
like men. Remember how your courage has been despis- 
ed and traduced by your cruel invaders, though they have * 
found by dear experience at Boston, Charlestown« and oth^r, 
places, what a few brave men, contending in their own land, 
and in the best of causes, can do against hirelings and mer- 
cenaries. Be cool, but determined. Do not fire at a dis* 
tance,'but wait for orders from your officers." He repeated 
his injunctions, ^^to shoot down any person who should mis- 
behave in action," and his hope <Hhat none so infamoug 
would be fo:und, but that, on the contrary, each for himself 
resolving to conquer or die, and trusting to the smiles ef 
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Ueafen qd se ja»t a cause, would behave with bravery and 
ceaoladOQ," His assurance of rewards to those who should 
dist»Qgi|ish themselves, were repeated, and he declared his 
GOflfidence ^^that i^' the armj would but emulate and imi- 
tate their brave countrymen in other parts of America, they 
would by a glorious victory, save their country, and acquire 
(a themselves immortal honour." 

On the 5th day after their landing, the British attack:ed 
the Americans 4>n Long Island, commanded by Gen. Suiiir 
van. The variety, of ground and the different parties- em- 
ployed indifferent places, both in the attack and defence, 
occasioned a ^succession of small engagements, pursuits and 
slaughter^ which lasted for many hours. 

The Americans were defeated in all directions. The 
circumstaQces which eminently contributed to this, were 
the superior discipline of the assailants, and the want of 
early intelligence of their movements. There was not a 
■Single corps of cavalry in the American army. ' The trans- 
mission of intelligence was of course always slow, and of- 
ten impracticable. From the want of it some of their de- 
tachments, while retreating before one portion of the ene- 
n&y, were advancing toward another, of whose movements, 
they were ignorant . . 

In the height of the engagement Washington passed over 
to Long Island, and with infinite regret saw the slaughter 
of his best traops« but had not the power to prevent it; 
for had he drawn his whole force to their support, he must 
have risked every thing on a single engagement. He 
adopted the wiser plan of evacuating the island, with all 
the forces he could bring off. In superintending this ne- 
cessary, but difficult and dangerous mavement, and the 
events of the preceding day, Washington was indefatiga- 
ble. For forty-eight hours he never closed his eyes, and 
was almost constantly on horseback. In less than thirteen 
hours, the field artillery, tents, baggage, and about nine 
thousand, men, were conveyed from Long Island to the city 
of New York, over East River, and without the knowledge 
of the British, though not six hundred yards distant.-T- 
The darkness of the night, and a heavy fog in the morning, 
togethec with a fair wind after midnight, favoured this re- 
treat, it was completed without interruption some time 
after the dawning of the day, 

D ,, 
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The UBsuccesfifyl teftminatWB of the late action, led to 
consequences more seriously alarming to the Amencati^ 
than the loss of their men. Hitherto they had had «a<;h 
confidence in themselves, as engaged in the causir of liber. 
ty and their country, that it outweighed allrtheir apjire- 
hensions from the exact discipline of the Briti«h troops; but 
now finding that many of them had been cacircred in ine^' 
trtcable difficulties from tiie superior military skilUf their 
adversaries, they went to tiie opposite extreme, and bq»n 
to think but very indifferentiv of themselves and their lead- 
ers, when opposed to disciplined troops. As often as they 
saw the enemy approaching, tlwy suspected a military ma. 
n<euvre, from which they supposed nothing could save them 
but imjrfediate flight. Apprehension* of thi& kind might 
naturally be expected from citizen soldiers, lately token 
irom agricultural pursuits, who expected to lay aside the 
military character at the end of the cuci^nt year. Wash- 
ington, tremblingly alive to the attate of his army, wrote t& 
congress on the sixth day after the defeat on Long Island, 
as follows: "Our situation is truly distressifig. The check 
our detachment lately sustained has dispirited too great a 
proportion of our troops, and filled their mindff with appre^ 
liension and despair. The militia,4n«tead of calling forth 
their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition, in order 
to repair oTir losses, are dismay^ intractable, and impa. 
txent to return. Great numbers of them tiavc gone offj in 
some instances, almost bjjr Whol^ regimentsj in many, by 
half ones, and by companies at a time. This circumstance 
ol Itself, independent of others, when fronted by a well ap. 
pointed enemy, superior in number to our whole collected 
■I^i^'A would be sufficiently disagreeablej but when it is 
added, that their example has affected another part of the 
^rmv; that their want of discipline, and refusal of almost ev- 
ery kind of restraintand government, have>endered a like 
conduct but too common in the whole, and have produced 
an entire disregard of that order and subordination which 
IS necessary for an armyj our condition is still more alarm- 
uig; and with the deepest concern I am obKged to confess 
ftiy want of confidence in the generality of the troops. All 
these circumstances fully confirm the opinion I ev^r enter- 
tained, and which I more thatf once in my letters took tlfe 
iiDerty ot mentioning to congre^, that no dependance 
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could be put to a militia^ or otHetr troops tban those inligted 
and embodied for a longer period thart our regulations have 
hitherto prescribed. I am tully convinced that our liberties 
iii»»t of i*eces8ky1>e greatly^ hazarded, if not entirely lost, 
if their defence oe \&i to any but a permanent army. 

<>Nor would the e^xpense incident to the support of such 
a body of trobps, as would be competent to every exigency, 
f»r exceed that Which is* incurred by calliilg in daily suc- 
coar« aad new enlistments^ which, when effected, are not. 
attended with any good consequences. Men who have been 
free^ and subiett to no ciontrol, cannot be reduced to order 
in an in^taot; and the privileges and exemptions they claim, 
aad will have^ influence the eoBduct of others in such a 
manner, that the aid derived from them is nearly counter^ 
balanced by die disorder,- irregularity, and conuision they 
occasion.^' 

In fourteen days after ^is aerlous remonstrance, con- 
^ss resolved to rai^e eighty-eight battalions to serve dur- 
iflfg &e war. Under these circumstances, to wear away the 
campaign with as little loss as pos^ble, so as to gain time to 
raise a permanent army agatnat the next year, was to the 
Americans an object of the greatest importance. 

Gen. Washington, after much deliberation, determined 
on a war. of postSf Recent events confirmed him in the 
policy ot detefiding his country by retreating, when he 
ccmld no longer stand his ground without risking his army. 
He well knew that by adq)tii^ it he would suli^ct himself 
to the imputation of wanting energy and decision; bi^t 
with him the love of country was paramount to all other 
considerattoss. 

In conformity to these principles, the evacuation of New 
York was about this time resolved upon, whensoever it 
could no longer be maintained without risking the armyT^ 
Arrangements were accordingly made for a temporary dc 
fence, and an ultimate reti*eat when necedsity required.-^ 
The British, now in poasesfiien ofLong^ Island, could at 
pleaaure pass over to York Island or the main. Wash- 
ington was apprehensive that they would land above him, 
cut off his retreat, and force him to a general action on 
York Island. He therefore moved his public stores to 
Dobb's ferry, ai^ statioa^l^twelve thousand men at the 
ftortiiern end of York Iil^i^. With the remainder he kept 
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tip the semblance of defending New-York, tbough he had 
determined to abandoa it, rather than' tii^k hi« army for itfr 
preservatiqB. 

. While Washington was making arrangements to sat^e 
his troops and stores by evac Dating and retreating, the Brit- 
ish commander was prosecuting his favoa rite scheme of 
forcing the Americans to a general action, or breaking tlie 
communication between their posts. With this view be 
landed about four thousand men at KippV Baj, thi*ee mirttfft 
above New York, under cover of five men of w«r.*— 
Works had been thrown up at this place, which wer&cimm* 
ble of being defended for some time, and troops were stft^ 
tioned in them for that purpose^ but they fled with precipi- 
tation, without waiting tor the approach of the enemy. Two 
brigades were pu t. in motion to support them ; Gen; Wash- 
ington rode to the scene of action, and to his great morti*?- 
fication met the whole party retreating. Whiite he was ex- 
erting himself to rally them, on the appearanee of a smtdl 
corps of the enemy, they again broke^ and i-an off in djsor-o 
<ler. Such dastardly conduct raised a tempeist in the usu- 
ally tranquil mind of Gen. Washington. Having embarked 
in the American cause from the purest principles, he 
viewed with infinite concern this shameful behaviour, as ' 
threatening ruin to his country. He recollected the many 
declarations of congress, of the army, and of the inhabi- 
tants, preferring^ liberty to life, and death to dishonour, and 
contrasrted them with 6ieir present scandalous flight. His 
soul was harrowed up with apprehensions that his country 
would be conquered, her army disgraced, and her liberties 
destroyed. He anticipated, in imagination, that the Ame- 
ricans would' appear to posterity in the light of high sound- 
ing boasters, who blustered when danger was at a distance, 
but shrunk at the shadow of opposition. Extensive tonfisca^ 
tions, and numerous attainders, presented themselves in 
full view to his agitated mind. He saw in imagination new 
formed states, with the means of defence in their hands, 
and the glorious prospects of liberty before them, levelled 
to the dust; and such constitutions imposed on them, as 
were likely to crush the vigour of the human mind; while 
the unsuccessful issue of the present struggle woiild, for 
ages, to come, d^ter postcrit|fT«M^m the \mM deBign of as- 
serting her rights. Impreassc^ ^tfh tht^e ideas, h^ J»»v-* 
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arded his person for eome considerable time in rear of his 
own men, and in front of the enenij, with his horse's head 
toward the latter, as if in expectation that, by an honour- 
able deatli, he might. escape the infamy he dreaded from 
the dastardly .conduct of tix)op6 on whom he could place 
no dependance. His aids, and the confidential friends 
around hia person, by indirect violence, compelled him to 
retire. In consequence of their address and importunity, 
a, life was saved for public service, which otherwise, from 
a sense of honour and a gust of passion, seemed to be devot- 
ed to almost certain destruction. 

The shameful events of this day hastened the evacuation 
of New York. This was effected with very little loss of men, 
btttaiU the heavy artillery, and a large portion of the bag- 
gs^e, provisions, military stores, and particularly the tents, 
were uoatoidably left behind. The loss ol the last men- 
tioned article was severely felt In that sedson, when cold 
weather was rapidly approaching. 

The BritisU having got possession of the city of New 
York, advanced in front of it, and stretched their encamp* 
mcnts across York Island; while their shipping defended 
their iianks. Washington had made his sti ongest post at 
Kiogsbridge, as that preserved his communications with 
the country. In front of this, and near to the British, he 
Imd a strong detachment posted in an entrenched camp* 
This position of the two armies was particularly agreeable 
to bimj for he wished to accustom his raw troops to face 
their enemies, ho|mig that by frequent skirmishes they 
would grow so lamiiTar with the dan|j;ers incident to war, 
as to fear tli«m less. Opportunities of making the experi- 
ment soon oc.curred. On tlje ciay after the retreat from 
New York. (I j^kinnish took place between an advanced 
detach men t^of the British army and some American troops, 
commanded by Col-. Khowlton, of Connecticut, and Major 
Leitch, of Virginia.' Both these officers fell, bravely fight- 
ing at the head Qf >fek troops. The captains with their 
men kept the^roiind,, i^i. ifeiirly beat their adversaries from 
the fiejcf. This wa'3 ' the urst, ad vantage the army under the 
command! of Washington ^ •'' ""-"^d in the campaign. Its^ 
influence on the arm- To increase its effects, 

the parole the next dj ," and the general gave 

public thanks t^ the tr :herein. He contrasted 
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tbeir conduct with the hite shameful ffighi of the troops 
from the works on K-ipp's Bay, and observed, <<Tbat the 
result proved what might be done, where officers and men 
exerted themselves;^^ and again called on all <<so toactas 
not to disgrace the noble cause in which thej were engag- 
ed.»» 

General Howe continued to prosecute his scheme for 
cutting oflT Washington's communicatioH with the eastern 
states, and enclosing him so as to compel a general engaged 
ment.. With this view the rojal army landed on Frog's 
Neck, in West Chester coanty,and soon after advanced to 
New Rochelle, and made sundry succe^sTve movements, all 
calculated to^ effect this purpose. A few skirmiishea toot 
place, but a generid action was carefully avoided by Wash- 
ington ^ except in one case,, in which he had such a manrfest 
advantage from his position on hills near the White Plains, 
tliat Gen. Ht>we declined it. The project of getting in the 
rear of the American army was in like itianner frustrated 
by frequent and judicious changes of its position. Gen« 
Howe, failing in his first design, adopted a new plan of ope- 
rations. His efforts were henceforward directed to an in- 
vasion of New Jersey. Washington, penetraling his de- 
signs, crossed the North Rfveiv He wrote to WilTiam Liv- 
ingston, governor of New Jersey, urging him to put the 
militia of that State in the best state of preparation to de- 
fend their country, and also recomTnending the removal of 
stock and provisions trom tlie sea. coast. About this time 
Fort Washingtonwas taken by sform^ahd tlie garrisoii, con- 
sisting of more than, two thousand men, wini £heir com- 
mander,. Col. Magavv, surrendered prisoners of Wai\ This 
was the only post held by tlie Americans on York Island; 
and was an exception to the general plaii of Evacuating and 
retreating. Hopes had been indufi^e/i that it might be de- 
fended, and in conjunction with I^Vi t Lee, oli the opposite 
Jersey shore, made useful in embarrassing the* passage of 
British vessels up ated down tliel^'^v A H^ This post 

having fallen, orders for the eva/j^t^atioft of "Fort Lee were 
immediately given; but before the stbi-es could he remov- 
ed, Lord Corriwallis ci:os6edfl|i|Norfli River with six thou- 
sand men.. Washington Jj^^Hsg bi^fore him> took post 
along the Hackensac£» ^^^HP^* there was nearly sim- 
3ar to that which h& ^^^HHIi^<^^$. ^<*^ ^^ ^vas fiable ts 
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be enelosed between the Hackenstfck and the Passait rivers'* 
He thereforev on the approach of the enemy^ parsed oyer to 
Newark. He stood his ground there for some dajs, as if 
determined on resistance; but being ineapable of anj efi^c- 
tuftf opposftinn, retreated to Brunswick, on the day Lord 
Cornwallis entered Newark. At Brunswick, Washington 
kept bis troi^s iu motion, and even advanced a small de- 
Ixehment, as if intending to engage the enem j. Nor did 
be quit this position till their advanced guards were in 
s%ht. Lord Sterling was left at Princeton with twelve bun- 
dred men, to watch the Britishr and Washington proceed- 
ed wHb the residue to' Trenton. There he meant to make 
a stand. Oi'dlBrs were previously given to collect and guard 
all the boats for seventy miles on tiie Delaware* , The bag 
g^e and stores were also passed over. These beinr se- 
cured, Washington detached twelve hundred men to Prince^ 
ton, to keep up the appearance of opposition, and soon fol- 
lowed with about twomousand militia men who had recently 
Joined hira. Before he reached Princeton, intelligence was 
received that Lord Cornwallis, strongly reinforcedy was ad-- 
vancingfrom Brunswick in different directions, with the ap^ 
parent design of gietting in his rear. An immediate retreat 
over the Delaware became necessary. This was effected on 
the 8th of December. Washington secured all his boats on 
the Pennsylvania sitfe; broke uown the bridges on roads 
leading to the opposite shores, and posted his troops at 
the different fording places. So keen was the pursuit, that 
as tlie rear guard of the retreating army embarked, the 
van of the enemy came in sight. The British having dri- 
ven the American army out of Jersey, posted themselves 
up and down the Delaware, 'and small parties passed arid 
repassed from one to the other, without any interruption. 
Tney made some attempts to get boats, but failed. They 
also repaired someof the bridges that had been recently de- 
stroyed, and pushed furwai'd a strong detachment for Bor- 
denton. This was intended to increase their chances for 
crossing, and to embarrass Washington, who could not tell 
from which of their sever al jos itions they would make the 
attempt. Gen. Putnam j^llF^ the mean time sent on to 
superintend the erectroi||5friBteSsl|f defence from the Schuyl- 
kill to the Delaware, forHhe sectmty of Philadelphia-. Small 
ledoabts were hastily thaiwfe m to guard the fordUig pla- 
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ces; and German town was fixed upon as a place of reli« 
dezvous, in case, the BritisK should cross and drive the 
Americans from their extended encapipjcnents (|n tl>e Dela- 
ware. This retreat through the Jersejs wa^ attended with 
almost every circumstance that could occasion . e.mbarrAss- 
ment or depression. Washington was depressed with diffi- 
culties on alt sides. In casting his eyes aiound, he.could - 
not promise himielf adequate support from any quarter:*—* 
His gloomy prospects were not brightened by a^iy exptctar 
tions, on the fulfiiment ol' which he could depend. Dis- 
trusting, but not despairing, he asked (Jul. Reed, ^'Should 
we reti eat to the back parts of Penns>yLvania, will the TeQU- 
sylvaniaiis huppui t usr" The Colui^el answered, ''If the 
lower counties are subdued aud give up, the back couaties 
will do the same." Wasiiington nobly replied, ''-We must 
retire to Augusta county in Virgiriiii. Nuuibei-* will be 
obliged to repair to us for safety? and we must cry what we 
can. do, in carrying on a predatory war; aud if overpower- 
ed, we must cross the Alleghany mountains." Gen. Wash- 
ington had no cavalry bui a small corps of badly mounted 
Connecticut militia, and was almost equally destitute of ar- 
tillery, while, conducting tliis retreat. It commenced in a 
fe\Y days after the reduction of Fort Washington., in which 
th ' flower of the A^nerican army were madeprisoRersof war. 
A great part of the re.treal;ing troops consisted of those who 
had garfi^oned Fort Lee. These had been compelled to 
abandon their post so suddenly, that xhey left behind them 
their tents, blankets, and cooking utensds. In this situa- 
tion .they retri^ated, badly armed, worse clad, and in many 
instances barefooted, in the cold months of November and . 
December, through a desponding country,. more disposed 
to seek safety by submission, than resistance. Under all 
these disadvantages, they perforrned a march of about nine- 
ty miles, and had the address to prolong it to a space of, 
nineteen daysj that as much time as possible might be gain-; 
ed for expected reinforcements to arrive. As they retreat-' 
ed through the country, scarcely one of the inhabitants 
joined them; while numbers daily flocked to the British 
army, and took the benefltj^|^royal proclamation issued 
at this critical time, for JH^^Hh ^^1 .^ho, within sixty- 
days, would return to thcljj^^Pm of British subjects. 

^^oogle. . 
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Tbe small force wbieh began this retreat^was daily les- 
sening, bj the expiration of tiie term of service for which 
they were eiij^ged. This terminated in November with 
maajyandin December with nearly two thirds of the resi- 
dite» No ^ersimsiotts were availing to induce their contin« 
uance. They abandoned their General, when the advan- 
cmgenemy waanaarly in sight. The Peonsylvania militia 
was engaged to the first day of January, but they deserted 
inanch numbers, that itbe^:ame necessary to place the guards 
at the ferrie« to stop them. Two regiments had been or- 
dered from. Ticonderoga to join Gen. Washington, but 
their terra of service expired on the first of December*— 
* They refosed toa^-iniist, and went oft' to a man* General 
Lee, who commanded the eastern troops, was repeatedly 
ordered by Washington to cross the North River, and join 
the retreating^ army; but these orders were not obeyed,— 
While at a distance both from his troops and the enemy, he 
was surprised and taken prisoner by tne British. This be* 
gat suspicions, that, despairing of the success of the Ame- 
ricaD% he had choaen to abandon their service. Though 
these appreheasions were without foundation, they produ- 
ced the samei mischievous effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple aa if they were realities. About the same time con- 
gresa thought it expedient to leitye Philadelphia and retire 
to fiaUimere. 

Under all these trying circumstances, Washington was 
nndibnmycd, tfe did not despair Tif tWc p»felic safety.- 
With unconquerable firmness, aod the most perfect self- 
possession, he was always the same, and constantly showed 
himself to his army with a serene and undisturbed counte- 
nance. Nothing was omitted by him that could embarrass 
the enemy, or animate his army and country. He forcibly 
pointed out to congress the defective constitution of their 
array, without cavalry, without artillery and engineers, and 
enlarged upon the impolicy of^short enlistments, and plac- 
ing confidence in militia suddenly called out and frequently 
changed. He urged these matters with great warmth; but 
to prevent offence, added, «A character to lose; an estate 
t\f forfeit; the inestimable blessings of liberty at stake; and 
a life devoted, must be my excuse." He also hinted at the . 
propriety of enlarging his ^||wers so as to enable him to 
act in cases of urgency, without application to congress^ 
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hut apol<mze4 for tMs liberty by declaring, <^thai he hit 
no lust of power^ and wished with the ^ea^t fervency for 
an opportunity of turning the sword into a plowshais^" 
but added, his feelings as an officer and a man had^ees 
such as to force him to say, that no person ever had a great- 
er choice of difficulties to contend with than himself.'^ 

In this very dangerous crisis, Washtngtim made every 
exertion to procure reinforcements to supply the place of 
those who were daily leaving him^ He sent generalft Mtf'« 
fiin and Armstrong to reuse the j&itktens of Fennsylvania* 
Coll Reed was despatched to governor Livi»igst»nr^«t^ 
on him the necessity pi calmig out ^e Jersey mUiHa; 
These exertionB were in a great measur^e unavailing, ex- 
cept in and near the city of PfaHaydelphla. Fifteen hnndred 
of the citizens of that metropolis associated together, aad 
marched to the aid of Washington. Thoush most of ^eae 
were accustomed to the habits of a city life, ^ey slept in 
tents, bamst and sometimes in the open air,4unng thecold 
months of December and January r 

On the capture of Gen. Lee, the command of his army 
devolved on Genv Sullivan, who in obedience to Ibe orders 
formerly given, joined Gen. Washington. About the same 
time an additioir was- made to his force by the arrival of « 
part of the northern atiny. The AmepeaBS now amounted 
to about seven thousand men, thourii during the retreat 
through the Jerseys^ they were seldom equal to half that 
number. The tvra armies were separated fi^m each other 
by the riter Delaware; The British, in the security of eon- 
guest, cantoned their troops in Burlington, Bordentim, 
Trenton, and other towns in N6w Jersey, in daily expecta- 
tion of being enabled to cross into Pennsylvania by means 
of Fce, which is generally formed about that time. On re- 
ceiving information of their numbers and different canton^ 
ments, Washington observed, (<Now is the time to clip 
their wings, when they arefo spread.*' Yielding to his na^ 
ttve spkit of enterprise which had hitherto been repressed, 
he formed the bold design of recrossing the Delaware, and 
attacking the British posts on its eastern banks. 

In ^ evening of Christmas day he made arrangements 
. for passing over in three divisions; at M^Konkeys ferry, 
at Trenton, and at or near Wrdenton. The troops which 
at tlie" Jf ©"last places exerted thent- 
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seWed^to ^t over, bat failed from the quantity of ice which 
c^trRded tiieir passage. The main body, about two 
thousand four hundred men, began to cross very early in 
^evening, but were so retarded by ice that it was nearly 
fevr o'cloek in the m^raisg^fore they were in a condition 
to take u|> their liiie of march on the Jersey side* They 

I were formed in two divisions. One was ordered to proceed 
on the lower or river road, the other oh the uflper or Pen- 
i^^oB road; These having nearly the same distance to 
march were ordered immediately on forcing the outguards 
to p«sh directly into Trenton, that they might charge the 

I enertiy before they had time to form. Thoupi thej^ march- 
ed dilferent roads, yet they arrived within three minutes of 
each otiier. The outguards of the Hessian troops at Tren- 
t»u soon fell back; bat kept op a constant retreating fire. 
Their main body being hard pressed by the Americans^ 
wfeohad already got possession of hjdf tneir artillery, at- 
tempted to fife off by a road leading toward Princeton, but 

, were checked by a body of troops tiirown in their way. 
Finding tfiey were surrounded, they laid down their arms. 
The number which submitfed was twenty-three officers, 
and eight hundred and cighty-?ix men. Between thirty 
and forty of the Hessians were killed and wounded. Col. 
Rahl was among the former, and seven of his officers among 
Ac latter. Capt Washington of the Virginia troops, 
and five or six of the Americans were wounded. Two^ 
were killed, and two or three were frozen to death. The 
detachment in Trenton consisted of the regiments of Rahl, 

I Losberg and Kniphausen, amounting in the whole to about 
fifteen hundred men, and a troop of British light horse. 
Airthese were killed or captured, except about six hun- 
dred, who escaped by the rpacf leading to Bordenton. 

The British had a strong battalion of light infantry at 
Princeton, and a force yet remaining near the Delaware, 
wperior to the American army. Washington therefore, 
in the^vening of the same day, thought it most prudent to 
cross into Pennsylvania with his prisoners. These being 
secured, he re-crossed the Delaware, and took possession 
of Trenton. The detachments which had been distributed 
over New Jersey^ previous to. the oapture of the Hessians, 
immediately after that event assembled at Princeton, and 
were joined by the army from Brunswick und^er liOrd Corn-. 
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ivallis. From this position they catne forward to Trettton 
in great force, hoping, by a vigorous 0BS4;t, to repair th^ in- 
jury their cause had sustained bj the late defeat. 

Truly delicate was the situation of the feeble American 
army. To retreat was to hazard the city of- Philadelphia, 
and to destroy every ray of hope which l>egan to dawn from 
their late saccess. To risk an action with a superior force 
in front, and a river in rear^was dangerous in the extreifte. 
To get round the advanced party of the British, and, by 
pushing forwards to attack in their rear, was deemed pre* 
ferable to either. The British, on their advance from 
Princeton, attacked a body of Americans which were post- 
ed with four field pieces a little to the northward of Tren- 
ton, and compelled them to retreat. The pursuing British, 
being checked at the bridge over Sanpink creek by soro« 
field pieces, fell back so far as to be out of thdr reach-— 
The Americans were drawn up on the opposite side of the 
creek, and in that position remained till nighty can uo dating 
the enemy, and receiving their fire. In this critical hour 
two armies, on which the success or failure of the Ameri- 
can revolution materially depended, wer& crowded into the 
small village of Trenton; and only separated by a creek, in 
many places ford able. 

The British, believing they had all the advantages ihej 
could wish for, and that they could use them when they 
^ pleased, discontinued all farther operations, and kept them< 
selves in readiness to make the attack next morning. Bui 
the next morning presented a scene as brilliant on the oi 
side, as it was unexpected on the other. Soon after it b 
came dark, Washington ordered all his baggage to be si 
lently removed,' and having left guards for the purpose 
deception, marched with his whole force by a circaitoi 
route to Princeton. This manceuvre was deteinstinedupoj 
in a council of war, from a conviction that it would avoii 
the appearance of a retreat, and at the same time the ha: 
ard of an action in a bad position, and that it was tlft moi 
likely way to preserve the city of Philadelphia from fallic 
into the hands of the British. Washington also presum^ 
that, from an eagerness to efiiice'the impressiofis made k 
the late capture of the Hessians at Trenton, the Britii 
commanders had pushed forward their principal forces ai 
tkat the remainder in the rear at Princeton, was not mox 
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ihatt ^fiial ^ hi* cwo* The event verified this eenje^ 
The more effectually W disgube the departure of the Amv 
ricana fioin Tienton, firee^ were lighted up in front of their 
carop, These not onlj gave an appearance of gotnj to 
rest^biitja^^ flame eanwtiie seen tbrouMh, conceaMfrom 
the J3ritish what was Imti^ctiiig behind them. In thi« re*. 
Utive position they were a pjUar of fire to the one arnay^ 
and tlife pillar of a clo«d^: the other. Providence favour-* 
e«l tills movement of tliFAinaBi leans. The weather had 
been jTor sow'e Umesp warm and moist that the gtoand was 
soft, and tJie roads so de^p as to be scarcely passable; but 
the H'inU sttddenly changed to the northwest, and the ground 
laasliort time was fioz*^ so hard, that when the Americans . 
took up their line, oi inaii-ch, they were no more retarded 
than if they had been upon a solid pavement. 

Washington reached Princeton early in the morning, and 
WBttld have completely surprised the British, ha<! nota 
Farty^wbich was on their ^way to Trenton, descried Lis 
troops when they were about two miles distant, and sent 
back coariers to alaf^^i^eir unsuspecting, fellow soldiers 
in^heir rear. These .consisted of the 17tb, the 40th, and 
55th regiment»of British infantry, and some of the Royal 
artillery with two field pieces, and three troops of light 
4rageon&. The centre of the Americans, consisting of the 
Philadelphia militia, while on their line of march, was 
briskly charged by a party of the British, and gave way in, 
disorder. The moment «as critical. Washington pushed 
forward, and placed himself, bet ween his own men and the 
British, with his horse's head fronting the latter. The 
Americans, encouraged by his example and exhortations, 
ttade a ^tand^aiid returned the British fire. The General^ 
thea|;h between both parties, was providentially uninjured 
by either. A party of the Britisli fled into tl^e college, and 
were there attacked with field pieces, which were fiied in- 
toit The seat of the muses became for some time the 
8eei#.pf actimu The party which had taken refuge in the 
college, after receiving a few discharges from the Ameri- 
cin field pieces, came out and surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of m^r. In the course of the ei^g^^nent^ sixty of 
the Britisb were killed, and a great numb^ wounded,'aDd 
tbsutth^^ee hundred of them taken prisoners. The rent 
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made tbetr escape, some bj fMishing on to Tre»too| oAhers 
bj feturning to Brunswick. 

While they were tightiQg in Pnntetott, the British in 
Trenton were under arms^ and on the point oi making an 
assault on the evacuated camp of the Americans. WiUi so 
much address- had the movement to Princetea been con- 
ducted, that though, from th^ critical situation of the two 
atmies. every ear may be suppp^to have been open, and 
every watchfulness to have bee^mployed, yet Washing- 
ton moved completely off tiie ground with his ^vho1e^{<^ce, 
stores, baggage, and artillery, unknown to, and unsiispect* 
ed by, his adversaries. The British in Trenton were so ea- 
^tirely deceived, that when they h(^rd the rept>rt of the ar- 
tillery at Princeton, though it was in the depth of winter, 
they supposed it to be thutider. 

. The British, astonished at these bold movements of an 
enemy supposed to be vanquished, jfnstantiy fell bac(^ with 
their whole force, and abandorv^d every post they held to 
the southward of New York, euf^t Brunswick and Am- 

boy. ^^,. \^; 



CHAPTER IV. 

aMPMGJ\rOF \V7. .i\ 

Of the operations of General Wnshington in Kew Jervey and Penit^l 
s^lvania, in the cainpaijrn of 1777. — I'he battles of UratidywiuvJ 
and Germanlown.— Wasniijgtoji is advised by the Uev. Jucok] 
Duche, to give up the contest. — ^IMie distresses of the America! 
army.—Its winter qunitersot Valley Korge. — Genetal Washingtoii 
is assailed by the clamours of discontented individuals and ottbltQ 
bodies, and by the desif^ns of a faction to supersede bim in'Sus cf 
fice as commander in chief. < 

The victories at Trenton and Princeton produced thi 
most extensive effects, and^ad a decided influence on sufai 
sequent events. Philadelphia was saved for that wintci: 
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4emjF WA9 recovereil. The drooping apirita of the Amer- 
iesii» were revived. The gloomy apprehension^ which 
bad lately prevailed^ of their being engaged in a hopeless 
I ^ cause, yielded to a confidence in their General and their 
[ ^armj» %nd in the ultimate soccess of their struggles for 
liberty and independence. So strong an impulse was given 
to the recruiting service in every part of the United States, 
4^ gave ^d around to hope that the commander in chi^f 
would be enabled to take the field. in the spring; with a per- 
manent regular army, on tlie new terms or enlistment. 

After the campaign had been thus carried into the month * 
of January, Washtngton retired to Morristown, that he* 
. mi^t aSbrd -shelter to his suflfering army. His situation 
there was far from being eligible, liis force for some con* 
^iderable tin^e was trifling, when compared with tbatoC 
^e British; but the enemy and his own countrymen be- 
lieved the contrar v. ' Their deception was cherished and 
artfuHy continuecf by the parade of a large army. Wash, 
inglon placed his officers in positions of difficult access, and 
the^ kept up a conatant communication with each other«-<- 
Ihis secured them frgmipsuit and surprise. While they 
covered the country, they harassed the foraging parties of 
the Bi?itish».and conSnad them to narrow limits. 

The remainder of the winter season passed over in a 
%ht war of skirmishes. These were generally in favour 
of the Americans; but Washington's view^ were much more 
* eiLtensive. He hoped that his country, encouraged by the 
Jatesoceesses at Trenton and Princeton, would have placed 
at his disposal a large and efficient army, equal to that of 
theenemy. To obtain it, he urged with great earnestness the 
advantage of bdng enabled to undertake decisive operations 
before reinforcements to the. Briti»h army should arrive. 
Congress, at his instance* passed the requisite resolutions; 
hut those ofold not be carried into efte«t without the aid of 
the state legislatures. The delays incident to this slow 
^ode of doing business, added to the recollection of the 
jMiflTering of the troops in the last campaign, retarded the 
recruiting service. Washington, with infinite reluciance, 
was obliged to give up his favorite project of an early 
active campaign, . 

In the advance of the spring, when recruits were ob- 
tdned, a^ difllicuitv arose in ^MC^ling them from the dif- 
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fcTcnt states in which they ha<! been cnRstecl. A«ihe Brit- 
ish had possession of the ocean, they coiiM at pleasure 
transfipt- the war to any maritime porti<Hl of the union. 
Each state-> anxious for its particular safety, claimed pro- 
tection from the common army of the whole. Had they 
been indulj^ed, the feeble remnant under the immediata 
directiftj oftbc edn|(mander in chief would have been »»* 
equal to any great enterprise. To these Bar tial call* he 
opposed all his authority and infloence, and his pointed re- 

}>resehtations made an impression in favour of primary oh>» 
eetfe. These were to prevent the British fr<vm getting 
possession of Philadelphia, or the highlands on the Hud- 
son. Both were of so nearly equal importance to their in- . 
tereSt, that it was impossible to astertain which would be 
preferred by Sir William Howe. In this UMcertainty, 
Washington made such an arrangement of his troops, as 
Would enable him to oppose either. The northern troops 
were divided between Ticonderoga and PeekskiH; while 
those from Jersey and the South were encamped at Mid* 
dlebrook, near the Raritqn. The American force^ caUected 
at this strong and defensible ehcaftipment, was nominaftr •] 
between nine and ten, thousand men; but^e eflfectiTe rao& J 
and file was about six thousand. A majority of these were j 
raw recruits; and a considerable number of such as had \ 
been enlisted in the middle states were foreigners or ser- 
vants. To encourage the desertion of troops so slightly 
attached to the American cause. Gen. Howe offered a re- 
ward to every soldier who would come over to bis arm^jr^ 
and an additional qompensation tdsuch as would bring their 
arms with them. To counteract these propositions^ Wash- '" 
ington recommended to congress to give full pardon to aii' 
Americans who would relinquish the British service. 

The campaign opened early in June on the part of thej 
British, who aditanced toward Philadelphia as faras'Somer*.: 
set county in New Jersey; but they soon fell back to Njew^ 
Brunswick. After this retreat, Sir. William Howe ea-.j 
deavourcd to provoke Washington to an engagement, and*] 
left no manoeuvre untried, jthat was calculated to induce^ 
him to quit his position. At one time he appeared as if he', 
intended to push on, without regai-ding the army opposed: 
to him. At another, he accurately examined the situatioDj 
of the American enc^ntpmentj hoping th<^t some unguar^ 
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eil pAPt imght be fon^d^ oa which an i^tack mi^t he made 
thai would <>{ien the way to a general engi^emei^t. Al! 
these h^ea were frustrated. Washington knew the full 
value ^hisaitua^^on. He had two much penetration to lose 
it from the i^frcumventiou of military manoeuvres, and too 
iiiu«h temper to be provoked to a dereliction of it. He 
was well ai^ised it wa« not the interest of his country to 

' eomuitt its fortune to a single action* 

Sk- William Howe suddenly relinquished bis position in 

• iro»l of the AjOftertamsr and retired with hia whole force to 
Anb&y. The apparently retreating British were pursued 
by a cjiHisidaraUe detachment of the American arm y^ and 
Wasbiitgtflta advuiciMl f«om Middlebrook to Quib^town^ 
to be ntoir at hand for the stippert of bis advaneed^rties. 
The Briilah fpeneralr iuHnedktely marched bis army back 
feam Amboy^ with great expedition, hoping to bring on a 
meri^ a6tioiL.on ef|ual ground; but he was disappointed. 
WasihiDglon fed back,. and po^ed his acmy in such an ad« 

' ventageou»^aituation, as conipensated (w the inferiority of* 

I bisnumbers^ Sir William Howe was now fully conviuced 

• of the impoeeibility i>f oompelliug a general, engagement 
eB>eqtml terms, and also satisfied that it would be too baz- 
tfdoua t<» attempt passing the IMaware while the country 
«ais in arms, and the main American army in full force in 
bis rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, and thence 
passed mrer lo^aten island^ i;e3olviBg to prosecute the 
ejects of the campaign by an embarkation of his whole 

■ force at New- York. During the period of these move- 
Ben t«, the real det»gns of Gen* Howe were involved in ob- 
«Mirity. Though the season for military operations was 
tdvanc<^ as far as the month of July, yet his determinate 
«bject could not be ascertained. Nothing o» his part had 
Wtherto taken place, but alternately advancing and retreat- 
ing. Washington** embarrassment on this aecoOnt waa 

. iaci'eased by intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne 
^*i advancing in great force towanl New^York from' Can- 
*^a. Apprehending that Sir William Howe would ulti- 
©ttely move up the North Biver, and Uiat his movements, 
«hich looked southwardly,, were feints, the American chief 
<l€tached a brigade to reinforce the northern division of his 
*ni»y. Successive advices af the advance of Burgoyne, fa- 
w>«red the:idea that a juQ«tian of tb« two royal armies near 
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Albany was inlen^nl. Soiiie ni«¥«meiiift iv«fe therefore 
made bj Washingtoa toward Peftkftkill> aad O0 4he other 
side toward Trentooy while the maki army wa« eftc«m|ied 
near the Clovei in readiee^ to niarch either te^tkie oorth 
orseuthvastb^ taoveoottpt&^Sir WiUiamU«i¥e mi^[Ht.re« 
quire. 

After the British ha(| kft Sandj Uooli^ tivey looked into 
i\}Q Delajvare, and suddenly agatB put oiH to 9ea»«iid were ' 
^not heard of for near three weeks, except thaA once or twice 
they had been seen near the coast ateering< soat^M^ai^j^ 
Charleston 9 in South Carolina^ ^as aupfiosed to be their :ob^> 
ject at one time J at another, Philad^phia by the way of 
t!]e O^i^apeak^ at another? the Bighland» o£mw-»York^ to 
co-operate with Burgoyne. — 

The perplexing uncertainty oonceming t^be rdeetjtia^oa 
of the enemy> whieb embarrasfed the movements of Wash^^ 
ington, was not done away before the fmddle of* A»g»st, 
when certain accouota were- r^eived, that the British had 
taken p(»sse^5ion of the> Chesapeak , and landed > as iiear to 
Philadelphia as was practicable* While the object of the 
campaign was doubtful, every disposition^was made to de- 
fend all the supposed pi-^bable points of attack, es^pt 
Charleston. This being at the distance of seven or eight 
hundred miles, could not be assisted by an army marohing 
over land, in time to oppose the enemy conveyed thither 
by water * While this idea prevailed^ arra»j»emont5 were 
made to employ the American army, either against the 
enemy advancing from AlMny, or against the British pos>s 
in New- York, with the hope of making reparation for the 
expected loss of Charleston. As soon as the arrival of 
the British in the Chesapeak was known, Wadhihgton oi?« 
deretl the d liferent divisions of his army to unite in the- 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, toward the head of £lk^ 
and the militia pf Pennsylvania, Mary^and,^and the nortkr- 
ern counties of Virginia ,^to take the field. He had previously ^ 
written very pressing tetters to the governors <^ th< east- 
ern states, and to the generals in the western parts of these 
states, to strengthen the northern army opposed to liur- 
goyne) and even weakened himself by detatbing some of 
. his best troops, partioularl^ Morgan^ riflemeii« oa th^t im- 
portant service. In the spirit of true patriotiluny he di- 
minished his own ch^ceaofacquiring^&n>^,th^ the corn- 
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i»o»ea«8e might b^ most effectual I j promoted, by the best 
disposition of the forces under his command, for simaltano- 
fws opposition to both Howe and Burgoyne. 

WftsMngten passed his army with every appearance of 
eoBMence throi^h the city of Phi<a<le}phia, with a view af 
making some impression on the disafiected of that city, 
and afterwafrd proceeded towards lh« head of Elk. Aboi»t 
the same tifile he directed G«n. Small wood, with the mi- 
Ktia of Maryland and Delaware, and some continental 

/ traoos/te hang on the rear of the enemy. As a sabstitute 
hv Morgan's ri^emen, Geo. Maxwell was furnished with 
a corps of tiehl infantry, amounting to one thousand men, 
and directeatc^ annoy the British on their march through 
the Goantry* l^hese troops were afterwi&rd reinforced with 
Gen. Way ne'« division. Though the militia did not turn out 
wfth that alacrity- which might have been expected, from the 

. eaergetfc ^caHs, of Washington, yet a respectable force was 
asseftibled, which imposed on Sir William Howe a neces* 
sfty of prt>ceed.ing with caution. The royal army set out 
fr^m the eastern heads of the Chesapeak on the third of 
September, with a spirit which promised to compensate 
for the various delays which had hitherto wasted the cam- 

* paign^ They advanced wrth great circumspection an(^ 
boldness till they wiwe within two miles of the Americaa 

• army, whiah'was then posted in the vicinity of New Port, 
Washington soi^n changed his ground, and took post on 
^e high ground near Chadd^s Ford,, ofn the Brandy wine 
creek, with an intention* of disputing the passage. It was 
the wish, but by no means the interest, of the Americans,, 
to try their strength in an engagement. Their regular 
troops were not only inferior in discipline, but in numbers,, 
to the royal army. The opittion of the inhabitants, though 
founded on no circumslancea more substantial than their- 
wishes) imposed a species of aecessity on the Americaa 

• General to keep his army in front of the enemy, and to risk 
j^tHMtioB §or the security of Philadelphia. Instead of this, 
had he taken the ridge of hi^h mountains on: his right, the 
Btitish must ha%e respected his numbers, and probably 
would have foUowed him up the country. l& this manner 
die cannpaign might have been wasted away^ in a manner 
&tal to the invaders; t>ut the bulk ef the American peophe 
tft^re 80 impatie^t^of delays, asd hud^^qh an overwaiCding. 
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conceit of the HumlNsrs and prft^vesrof tSveiFafniijS tbat tfiej 
cotrid not compreheiKl the wi&domaiid poUe^ g^ maRceii- 
y res to shun a general engage metit. 

On this occa^icm necessity dietftted tiiait « MU&rifiee ^fouid 
be tnade en the- altar oi* public opiaien. A . g^ierai aetion 
was, therefore, hazarded. Thistook place at Uhadd^sFoixl^ 
&n the Brandy wine^ a^ srnati^ stfeaiH whteh emptiea ilaeif 
into Chri«tfana creek, near its canftux ^itk ttie river i)ei^iu 
,ware. 

The royal army advanced at day break m tvro c<iliMnn«y 
coAimanded by lieutenant general Ki>ipha««en and Lor4 
Cornwallis. They first took the direct road to Chadd^a 
F<»rd, and made a show of passing it, in front of the mam 
body of the Amerrcans. Atthe^ame ^ib« the olber «»? 
lumn moved up on the west side of the Brandy wme to i(s 
fork, and crossed both its branches, and then marebfed dowB 
on the east &ide thereof, with t^e view of turning^e r%hi 
wing of their adversaries. 

This they effected, and compelled them; tn tett^at wiA 
great loss. Gen. Kniphauseh amused the Amerieans wttk 
the appearance of crossing the Ford^ but did notattem:^ 
it until lord Cornwaliis^ having crossed tlbove^ and ntov^ 
'down on the opposite side^ had comtneneed his attae4i^> 
Kniphausen then crossed the Ford, and attained tiie tro«ps 
posted for its defence. These, after a severe conflict, 
were compel leil to give way. The retreat of the Ameri- 
cans soon became general, and was continued to Cheslen 
Their loss was about nine hundred, and considerably ex* 
ceeded that of the British. The final Issue of battles uften 
depends on small circumstances, which human pmdence 
cannot control. Qne of these occurred here, and prevent- 
ed Gen. Washington from executing a bold design, to ef- 
fect which his troop* were actually in motion. Tins was 
to cross the Brandywine, and attack Kniphausen, while 
Gen. Sullivan and lord Stirling should keep earl Corn- 
wallis in check. In the most critical moment, Washington 
received intelligence which he was obliged to credit, that 
the column of lord Corn wallis had been only making a 
feint, and was returning to join Knipha.usen. This prevent- 
ed the execution of a plan, which, if carried into efiect, 
Vould probably have given a diffewot turn to ti^e events of 
the day. * >^ 
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Wttshi^tonnofadeefieryextrtitm to repair tbelos* which 
bad been sustatate^. Tb« battle of Brand jrwine was repre- 
aented as not being decisive* .Congress and the people 
wished to hazard a aeooiid eogagement for the security of 
Phitadelphia. Howe sought for it, and Washington did not 
decliae it He therefore adyatieed as far as the Warren- 
^averOf on. the Lancaster road, with an intention of meeting 
his adversarji:.' Near that. place both armies were on the 
point of engaging with their whole force; but were pr^- 
vaiited bj a naost violent stofin of rain^ which continued for ' 
ft whole day and night. When the rain ceased, the Amer- 
ican* found tha* their ammunition was entirely ruined.-^ 
They therefore withdrew to a place of safety. Before 
a proper sappiy was procured, the British marched from 
their positior^ oear the White Horse tavern, down toward 
the Swedes Ford. The Americans again took post in their 
front; but the British, instead of urging an action^ began to 
: march up toward Reading. To save the stores which had 
been deposited iii that place, Washington took a new posi- 
tion, and left the British in undisturbed possession of the 
roads which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were worn 
down with a succession of severe duties. There were in 
his army above a thousand men who were barefooted) and 
who had performed ftU their late raovemeats in that condi-» 
tlon. 

Though Washington had failed in his object of saving 
Fhiiadeiphia, yet he retained the confidence of congress 
and the states. With an army iuferior in numbers^ disct- 
pline and equipments, he delayed the British army thirty 
days in advancing sixty miles through an open country, 
without fortifications, and the waters of which were every 
where fordable. Though defeated in one general action, 
be kept together his undisciplined aflhd unprovided army, 
and ia leas than a week offered battle to his successfol ad- 
versary. When this was prevew'ted by a storm of rain 
which ruined his am muni tionj' while many of his soldiers 
were without bayonets, he extrTcated them from the most 
itnminent danger, and maintained a respectable standing, 
lostead of immediately retiring into winter quarters, he ap- 
proached the enemy, and encamped on the Hkippack road. 
The British army took their stand in Philadelphia and Ger^ 
pjantown, shortly after the baitle of Brandy wine. Fr^m 
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these positions, eapeeially the last, con^deraye detaeh- 
inents were seat to Chester and the viciiiutj, to ikvoitr an 
attempt to open the navigation of the river Delaware^ which 
had been obstructed with great ingi&naiiy a^d induiitry hj 

'the Americans* 

r Abottt the same time th« Americaii aroiy received a re« 
inforoemeot of two tbbusadd five hundred men, which tB« 
creased its effective force to eleven thousand. - 

General Washington conceived that the present moment j 
furnished a fair opportunity for enterprise. He therelbre 
resolved to attack the British in GeFmantown* ^ Their line 
of encampment crossed that village at right angles; the 
left wing extending on the westoTthci Schuylkill. That 
wing was covered in front and fiaaks by the uerman chas- 
seurs. A battalion of lieht infantry, and the q^een^s Am^v- 
ican rangers were in front of the right. The 40th red- 
ment, with another battalion of infantry, was posted atuie 
head of the village, The Americans moved from their eh» 
campment on the Skippack road in the evening of the third 
of October^ with the intention of surprising their adversa- 
ries early next morning, and to attack horn wings in front 
and rear at the same time, so as to preven^t the several parts 
from aupporting each other. The divisions of Greene and. 
Steven's, flanked by M<Don|g;al's brigade, were to enter by 
the Limekiln road. The mditia of Maryland and Jersey, 
vnder Generals Smallwood and Furman, were to mar6h by 
the old York road, and to fall upon the rear of their right* 
^ Lord Stirling, with Naahe^s and Maxwell's brigade, were 
to form a corps de reserve. The Americans began their 
attack abotttsunrise, on the 40th regiment, and a battalion 
of Ikht infantry. These being obliged to retreat, were pur- 
sued into the village. On their retreat, Lieut. Col. Mos- 
grove, with six companies, took post in Mr. Chew's strong 
pitone house, which lay in front of the Americans. , From 
an adherence to the milfj^ry maxim of never leaving a fort 
possessed by an eiiemy in the rear, it was resolved to attack 
the party in the house. ^ 

In the mean time, Gen. Greene ji^ot up with his column, 
and attacked the right wing. (>ol. Matthews routed a party 
of the British opposed to'him, killetl several, and took one 
hundred and ten prisoners? but, froni the darkness of the 
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dftV^ lost ^ight of the brigade to whiek hi! beloY^d, and 
having separated from it^ wa« taken prisoner, with his whofe 
recent; a»d thl^risoticrs which he had previously taken 
were reteftfl^. A number of the troop* in Greetie's di* 
vision were^toppi^ by the haft of the pattjr befoie Chew'* 
boose. Near one halt of the American armj remained for 
some time at that piace inatttve. In the mean time Gem' 
Srey led on ^^cte battalions of the third brigade, and at- 
tjteked with vigour. A lAarp contest foHowed. Two Bi i- 
^jA regiments attacked at the same tfmies;on the opposite 
side of the town. General Grant moverf up the 59th regi* 
ment to the aid of tlio^e who were engaged witli Greeners 
columtt. 

-The morning; was ft>g^. This^ by concealing the true 
situation of the parties, occasioned mistakes, aud made so 
mueh caution ne^cessary, as to give the British time to re- 
cover from the eRects of their ilrst surprise. From these 
causes the early ^omising appearances on the part of the 
assailants Wicre speedily reversed. The Americans left 
Uic field hastily, and; all efforts to rally them were inefiTec* 
taaL Washington was obliged to relinquish the victory he 
tad tbought within his grasp, and to turn his whole atten- 
tion ti the security of his army, A retreat about twenty 
milesto Perkioming was made, with the loss of only one 
piece of artillery. In the engagement the loss of the Amer* 
iicans^ including the wounded and four hundred prisoners, 
wa&aoout eleven hundreds A considerable part of this was 
occasioned by the 40th regiment, which, from the doors and 
windows of Mr. Chew^s lar^e stone house, kept up a con- 
stant fire on their uncavered adversaries. 

The plan of the battle of Germantown was judicious, 
and its commencement well conducted; but to ensure its 
fHiccessful execution, a steady co-operatinn of the several 
divisions of die assailants was necessary. The numerous 
enclosures to be passed, and the jthickaefis of the fog, ren- 
dered this impossible; especially by trom)s who were im* 
perfectly disciplined, and without the advantage of expe- 
lienoe.^ 

Congress voted their unanimous thanks <<to general 
Washington for his wise and well concerted attack, and to 
the officers and soldiers of tlie army, for their brare exer- 
tions on that occasion;" and added, <^they were well sa*-' 
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Uffied th«t i\» heit dea^Qsa aod boldest ^ort» ms; soti^ 
'liiue» fall by uafureaeeo lackleiiU." 

Inihe ktter part of tbe campfti^ of W77/m profmrtMi 
aji th« lo9S of Philadeiphta. became more probable, Wai^h'« 
* ingtoa took every precaution eventualiy to dihifoii^h its 
v^iiie to the enemy- Orders were given for niovifig th« 
''iniiitarj stores, ai^ the vesi^eb at the wharves of that city, 
higher up the Delaware* From the time thatUhef Briris^ 
^ot possession, ^e very 4iid^ coiisisteiil with greater objects^ 
was given to theSTorts coiiBtructed on-tiie Oelawafeyfor op- 
posing the Biitish in their Btttfinpts ti> opei) the nftvio^tioft 
of that river. Troops were stationed on both sides of -the 
Delaware, to preveut tlie inhabitants fiom gt>ingwitH their 
provisions to the market of Philadelphia, aoct to destroj 
small foraging parties sent olitto obtain supplies for the 
royal army. Fhese arrangements bein<» m a de^ Washing* 
too advanced towainl Philadelphia. His objects, were to 
enfeeble the royal army in tiieir operations against ih^ 
torts on the Delaware; to attack them if circunoi^tiiiices fa* 
voured, and prevent (heir receiving supplies, from the 
country. The British shortly after evj^cuated German^ 
town; concentrated their force at Philadetphia, abd direct- 
ed their principtiil attention to the opening the navigation 
of the Delaware. This employed them for more than six 
weeks; and after a great display of gallantry on both sides^ 
was finally ^iccomplished. 

In this discouraging state of public affairs, a lon^ letter 
vras addressed by the reverend Jacob Duche^ late cbaplaiQ 
of congress, and a clergyman of the first rank, for char- 
acter, piety, and eioqtieoce, to general Washington; th« 
purport of which was, to persuade him that further resist- 
ance to Great Britain was hopeless, and would only in- 
crease the caUmities of their common country; and under 
this impression to urge him to make the best terms he 
cottld with the British commander, and to give up the con- 
test. Such a letter* at sueh a time, in unison with the 
known sentiments of many desponding citizens, from a per*^ 
son whose character and connexions placed him above all 
suspicion of treachery, and whose attachment to his native 
country, America, was unquestionable, could not have fail- 
ed to make ao impression on minds of a feeble textui*e; 
but from Washin^oh, who never despaired of his country^ 
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ttc laboured epistle of the honest) bat timid divine, receiv- 
ed no forther notice than a verbal message to the writer 
thereof J "That if the contents of his letter had been knowm^ 
it should have been returned unopened.'* 

While §ir William Howe was succeeding ki every en- 
terprise in Pehnsjlvanta, intelligence arrived that Gen. 
Bargojne and his whole army had surrendered prisoners 
of War to the Americans. Washington soon after received 
a considerable reinforcement from the iiortherh army, 
which had accomplished this great event With this in- 
creased force, he took a position at and near Whitemarsh. 
The royal army having succeeded in removing the obstruc- 
tions in the river Delaware, were ready for new enter- 
prjses. Sir William powe marched out of Philadelphia, 
with almost his whole force, expecting to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement. The next morning he appeared oa 
Chesnuthill, in front of^and about three miles distant from* 
the right wing of the Americans. On the day following 
the British, changed their ground, and moved to the right. 
, Two days after they moved still further to the right, and 
made every appearance of an intention to attack the Amer- 
I lean encampments Some skirmishes took place, and ia 
, general action was hourly expected; but instead thereof, 
on the- morning of the next day, after various marches and 
pountermarches, the British filed off from their right, by 
two or three different routes, in ftll march for Philadel- 
phia.-^ ^ 

WraS the r two armies were mancEUvering in constant 
expectation of an immediate engagement,' Washington rode 
tiirough every brigade of his army, and with a firm steady 
countenance gave orders in person how to receive the ene- 
my, and particularly urged on his troops to place their 
chief dependence on tlie bayonet. His position in a mil- 
itary point of view was admirable. He was so sensible of 
the advantages of it, that the manoeuvres of Sir William 
Howb for some days could not allure him from it. In con- 
sequence of the reinforcement lately received, he bad not 
ip any preceding period of the campaign been in an equal 
condition for a general engagement. Though he ardently 
wished to be attacked, yet he would not relinquish a posi- 
tion, frorii which he hoped for a reparation for the adversities 
of the campaign. He could not believe that Gen. Howe, 
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with a victorious army, and that lately reinforced with four 
thousand men from New York, should come outofPhila^ 
delphia only to return thither again. He therefore pre- 
-snmed, that to avoid the disgrace of such a movement, the 
British commander would, from a sense of military honour^ 
be compeUed to- attack him, though under great disadvan.- 
tages. When he found hini cautious of engaging, and in- 
clining to his left, a daring design was formed, which would 
have been executed, had the British either continued in 
their position, or moved a little farther to the left of the 
American arniy. This was to have attempted in the night 
to surppse Philadelphia. 

Three days after the retreat of the British, Washing;ton 
communioaled, in general orders, his intention of retiring 
into winter quarters. He express'ecl to liis army high ap- 
probation of tlieir past conduct; gave an encouraging state- 
• inentofthe prospects of their country j exhorted mem J^ 
bear the hardships inseparable from their situation, and en- 
deavoured to convince their judgments that these were ne- 
cessary for the public good, and unavoidable froni) the disx 
tressed situation of the new formed states. 

The same care to cut off all communication between the 
enemy and the country was continued, and the same me^ns 
employed to secure that object. Gen. Small wood was dc^- 
tached to Wilmington to guard the Delaware. Col. Slorr 
gan, who had lately returned frOra the victorious northern 
army, was ^jkeed on the lines on ^le west sidegof the 
— ^chxryttill^ and Geri. Armstrong near the 61(1 canl^t the 
Whitemarsh, with a respectable force under the command 
of each, to prevent the country people from carrying provi- 
sions to the market in Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge, about twenty-fave miles distant from ftii- 
ladefphia, was fixed upon for the winter quarters of thj^ 
Americans. This position was preferred to distant and 
more comfortable villages, as being .calculated to give the 
most extensive security to the country. The Amerii^an 
army might have been tracked bv the blood of their feet, in 
marching without shoes or stoclcings, over the hard frozen 
ground between Whitemarsh and the Valley Forge. Un- 
der these circumstances, they had to sit down in a wood^ 
in the latter end of December, and to4>uild huts for their 
p accommodation. To a wapt of clothing was added a want^ 
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fit pcovUions. For some ^ajs there was little less than a 
famine in the camp. Washington was compelled to make 
seizures for the support j)f his army. Congress had autho* 
rized him, so to do; but he wished the civil authority to 
manage th^ clelicate business of impressment* and regret* 
t^dthe measure as subversive of dicipline, and calculated 
to raise in the soldiers a disposition to licentiousness and 
plunder. To suffier his army to starve or disband^ or to feed 
them by force? were the only alternatives oifered to his 
choice. Though he exercised these extraordinary powers 
. With equal reluctance and discretion, his lenity was virtual* 
Ij censured by congress, ^<as proceeding from a delicacy 
in exerting military ajuthority on the citizens, whiclujia 
I their opinion, miffht prove prejudicial to ihe^ener^A liber- 
^8 of America;'' at the same time his rispur was con- 
demned bj those from whom provisions were forcibly taken. 
The sound judgment and upright piincrples of the ^com<* 
I mander in chief, gave a decided preference to the mode <^ 
I supplying his army by fair contract; but the necessities 
\ thereof, proceeding from bad management in the com mis- 
ery department; the depreciation of the congress bills of 
^ credit; the selfishness of the fa^rmers, in preferring British 
u^^k^to American paper money, together with the 
««geJWs df congress to starve tbe^ Britreh amy iir Phila- 
tif'pAP'compeJjed him to extort supplies for his army at 
^epomt of -^e. bayonet. In obedience to congre^ he is- 
^ue^Hbr^||l)ati#, ^<calling on the farmers wi^in sev* 
^'^t^PpS^Hread-quarters, to thresh out one half of their 
grain by the first of February, and the residue by the first 
of March, under the penalty of having the whole seized as 
straw.'* 

Great were the difficulties Wflshington l>ad to contend 
with for" feeding and clotfering h% army; but they were 
Dot the only ones which At this time pressed on him. The 
•tates of Pennsylva^m and New Jersey were importunate 
with him to cover them from the incursions of the enemy, 
hi both, there were many discontented individuals, who, 
regretting their past losses an^ present danger from the vi- 
fmif of a conquering army, Vere so far misled by their 
fcelings, as to suppose it to be the fault of Gen. Washing* 
^n, ti^at the inferior destitute army under his immediate 
cominaod bad not been ^s successful as the superior well 
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supported northern arm j undeir Gen. 6ate«. Th.e kgisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania^ probably soie from the loss of their 
capital^on hearing that Wa^shington was about to retire into 
winter quarters, presented a rMionstrance to congress 
on that subject, in whiqh their dissatisfaGtion ivith the Gen- 
eral was far from being concealed. A copy of this being 
sent to him, he addressed congress in terms very different 
from his usual style/ He stated, "that though every thing 
in his power had been done for supporting his army, yet 
their inactivity, arising from their manifold wanjy^^J was 
charged to his account; that the _ army seldom had provi- 
sions for two days in advance; tFiat few of his men had more 
tlHin one shirt, many only a moiety of one, and some none 
at'^M; that soap, vinegar^ and such like articles, though ^ 
allowed by congress, had no t been seen iii camp for seve- 
ral weeks; th^ by a field return, two, thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety^ight of his army were unfit for dnty, be- 
cause they were barefooted, and otherwise naked; that his 
whole effective force in camp amounted- to no more than 
eight thousand two hundred men iltfor duty; that notwith- 
standing these complicated wants, ^theremonstrancs cf th^ 
Pennslyvania legislature reprobated the measure*of his go- 
ing into winter quarters, as if it^ author* thought tite sdl- 
diera w-ereffiiMl.e of fttockaor stones, aiid as if they'^S^ceiv- 
ed it easily practicable for an iriferior army^ circutlQg^nc 
as hia was, to confine a superior one, well appointed, ai 
every way provided for a winter's %^P^||i|^. wB^ ^^^ 
city of Philadelphia, and to cover all the cirH^qpPPoun- 
try from their depredation." He assured the complainers 
"that it. was mueh easier to draw up remonstrances in a 
comfdrtable room by a good fire-side, than to occupy a cold 
bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, without clothes 
or blantiets." ^T 

To the other vexations wbicjh crowded on Gen, Wash- 
ington at the close of the cam pliign 5^1777, was added one 
^of a peculiar .nature. Though he was conscious he had 
never solicited, and that it was neither from- motives of in- 
terest, nor of ambition, he had accepted the command of the 
army, and that he had with clean hands and a pure heart, 
to the utmost of his power, steadily pursued what his best 
j^udgtn^nt informed him was fOr the interest of his coun- 
try; yet he received certain information that a cabal, con- 
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sisting of some members of congre$8, and .a few general 
officers of the army, was plottihg'to supersede bim in his 
command. The schemftfeyas, to obtain the sanction of .some 
of the state Jegislatures^To instruct their delegates to move 
in congress for an inquiry into the causes of the failures of 
Jhe campaigns of 17^6 and 1*77, with the hope that some 
inteqiperate resolution passed by them would either lead 
to the tenioval of the general5,or wound his military feel- 
ings, so as to induce his resignation. Anonymous papersji 
containing hi^i charges against him, and urging the neces* 
srty of i^utting. some more energetic officer /t the head;pf 
the army, were sent to Henry Laurens, President of. con- 
gress, Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia, and athers.- — 
' flvese were fo^-warded to Gefl. Washington. In his repij 
k Mr. Laurens^ he wrote as follows: «1 caQni>t suficient- 
Ij express the obligation I feel toward you for your friend- 
ship and politeness^ ujpon an occasion in which I am so 
deeply interested, I wiis not unapprized that a malignant 
faction had been for some time forming to my, prejudice, 
which, conscious as I am of having tiver done all in my 
power, to answer the important purpose of the trust repos- 
ed in me, could not but give me some pain on a persotial 
accouff^ut my ^hief concern arises from an apprehension 

Cthe iiKigerous cons^queHces, which intestine dissensions 
y p^^e to Ap yommon ciiuse. 

^^J^Kjk^y^^'^^ojMm view thap to promote the public 
good|Hp$|K^iaml>itious of honours not founded in the 
approbalTon lyTiiy country, I would not desire in the least 
<legree to suppress, a free spirit of inquiry into any part of 
my conduct, that even faction itself may deem reprehensi- 
ble. The anonymous paper handed you exhibits many se- 
rious charges, anil it is my wish th^^ it m*y t>e submitted 
to congress. Tjiis I am the more inclined to, as the sup* 
pression or concealment may possibly involve you in em- 
!>arra«sment8 hereafter, since it is uncertain how many, or 
who, may be privy to the contents. 

*-My enemiee take an ungenerous advantage of rae.-^ 
They know the delicacy of my situation, and that motives 
of policy deprive me of the defence I might otherwise make 
against their insidious attacks. They know I cannot cpm- 
l*af insinuations, however injurious, witiiiout disclosing se- 
crets it is of the utmost moment tO' conceal. But why 
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shonl'd I expect to b^'«empt from censure, the anfeiRng 
lot of an elevated statioji? Merit pd talents, which I can- 
not pretend to rival,Mve ever be» subject to it; mj heart 
tells me it has been niy unremitted aim to <lo the be^t which 
circumstances would permit^ yet 1 may have been verjr 
often mistaken in my judgment of the means, and may in 
many instances deserve the intputation of error." 

About the same time, it was reported that Washington 
liad 4iBtermined to resign his command. On this occasion 
be wrote to a gentleman in New England as follows: **I 
c^^isiBure y^%i that no peraoD«^ver heard me drop an ex- 
, pression that had a tendency to resignation. The same 
' principles, that led me to /embark in the opposition to , 
€he arbitrary claims of Great Britain, operate with addi- 
tional force at this day; nor is it my desire to withdraw my 
services, while they are considered of importance in the 
present contest; but to report a design of this.kin^, is among 
the arts, which those who are endeavouring to effect a 
change, are practisiag to bring it to pass. I have said^ and 
1 ^till do say, that there is not aii officer In the United States 
that would return to the sweets of domestic life with more 
heart-felt joy than I should. Bu* I M^ould have thi&dectt* 
ration accompanied by these seiitimeij^ts, t^at whildfctne p»ii- 
lic are satisfied with my endeavours, f n^an not #^shfii^ 
from the cause; but the moment her voiQ^jiot ihatof fac- 
tion, calls upon me to resign « L^hjrft do^teitMH|||ni}eli 
pleasure as ever the weary traveller retiredlp^'^S'^ 

These machinations did not abate the ardour of Wash- 
ington in the common cause. Hi^ patriotism was too solid 
, to De shaken either by envy or ingratitude. Nor was the 
smallest effk^i produced in diminishing his vfe\\ earned re* 
putation. Zeal the m#fet .active, and services tke most be- 
neficial, and at the same time disinterested, had tivetted 
him in the affections of his country and army. Even the 
victorious troops under general Gates, though compari- 
sons hiehlj flattering to their vanity had been marfe be- 
tween them and the army in Pennsylvania, clung to Wash- 
ington as their political saviour. The resentment of the 
people was generally excited against those, who were sup- 
posed to be engaged in or friendly to the scheme of ap- 
pointing a new commander in chief over the American 
army. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Campaign op 1778. 



General \yashingtpn prepares for the campaign of 1 778.— Surprises 
tiie British, and defeats them at Monmouth. — Arrests General 
Lee.— Calms the irritation^, excited by the departure of the French 
fleet ffom Rhode Island to Boston.— Dissuades jrpro an invasion of 
Csuiada. 

Washington devoted the short respite from field duty, 
;ffhich followed the encampment of the army at Valley 
Foi^e, to prepare foe an early and active campaign in the 
year 177S. HcJaboared to impress on congress the oeces- 
»ij of having in the field a. regular army, at least equal to 
that of the enemy. HeJtransmitted to the individual states 
t.return of the troops they had severally furnished for the 
r^tiofTital army. While /this exhibited to each its defi- 
ciency, it eaye the general an opportunity to urge on them 
>cs|eitiveiy the ne^^ssity of completing their quotas. 

ubijgress deputed a committee of their body to reside in 
camp, and, in concert with Gen. Washington, to investigate 
the state of the army, and to report such reforms as might 
be deemed expedient. This committee, known by the name 
ef "The Committee of Arrangements,*' repaired to Valley 
Forge, in January, 1778. Washington laid before them a 
statement, in which a comprehensive view of the afmy was 
takeo^and in which he minutely pointed out what he deem'^ 
ed necessary for the correction of existing abuses, and for 
the advancement of the service. He recommended, "as 
essentially necessary, that in addition to present compensa- 
tion, provision should be made, by half pay, and a pensionary 
establishment, for the futiire support of the officers, so as to 
render their commissions valuable. Ue pointed out "the 
ipsafficiency of their pay, especialljr in its present state of 
depreciation, for their decent subsistence; the sacrifices 
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they had already made, and the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing they would continue patiently to bear such an over- 
proportion of the common calamities, growinig out of the 
necessary war, in which all were equally interested; the 
niany resignations that had already taken place, and the 
probability that more would follow > to the great injury, of 
the service; the impossibility of keeping up a strict disci- 

* pline among officers, whose commissions,, in a pecuniary 
view, were so far from being worth holding, that they were 

' the means of impoverisliing them."^ These, and other 
weighty considerations, were accompanied with a declara- 
tion by Gen^ Washington, <*that he neither could nor would 
receive the smaUest benefit from the proposed establish- 
ment, and th'at he had no other iiiducemeut in urging it, bujt 
a full conviction of its utility and propriety.'* 

In the same statement, the commander iii chief explained 
to the cofnmittee of congress the defects in the quarter mas- 
ters, and other departments connected with the support 
and comfort of the army'; and also urged the necessity of 
each state completing its quota by draughts from the mjli- 
tia. The statement concludes with these impressive words: 
"Upon the whole, gentlemen, 1 doubt not you are fully im-u 
pressed with the defects of our present military system,, 
and with the necessity of speedy and decisive mea§jjres to 
place it on a satisfactory footing.. The disagreeable picture 
I have given you of the wants and sufferings of the arroy^ 
and the discontents reigning among the offteers, is.^a just 
representation .of evils equally melancholy and importan.t; 
and unless effectual remedie& be applied without loss of 
time, the most alarming and ruinous consequences are to 
be appr|rhended/' The committee were fully in^pressed- 
with the correctness ot the observations made by the com- 
mander 4n chief, and. grounded their report upon them, A 
general concurrency of sentiment took place. Congress 
passed resolutions, but with sundry limitations, in favour of 
half pay to. their officers for seven years after the war; aud 
gave their sanction to tlie other measures suggested by. 
Washington, and recommended by their comnutte^,^ Buti. 
from the delays incidental to large bodies, either de]ibera-> 
ting upojji or executing public busin^s^ much time neces^ 
sarily elapsed before the army received the benefits of the 
proposed reforms; and. in the mean tima their distcfiss^s 
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iLpproadied to auch a heiglit as threatened their immediate 
dissolution. Respect for their tomroander attached both 
officers and soldiers so strongly to his person, as enabletl 
him to keep them together, under privations almost too 
much for human nature to bear. Their effective force 
throughout the winter was little mor^ than five thousand 
men, though their numbers on piaper exceeded seventeen 
thousand. It was well for them that the British made no 
attempt to disturb them while in this destitute condition. 
In that case the Americans could not have kept their camp 
ibr want of provisions; nor could thej have retreated from 
it, without the certain loss of some thousands, who were bare- 
footed and otherwise almost naked. Neither could thej 
have risked an action with any possible hope of success, of 
without hazarding the most serious consequences. 

The historians of the American revolution will detail the 
particulars of a treaty, entered into about this time between 
?rance andi the United Siat^s^ and aho that thereupon the 
goveroment of Great Britain offered terms to the Ameri- 
cans, equal to all they had asked anterior to their declara- 
^ of independence. The first certain intelligence of these 
^ers was received by| Gen, Washington, in a letter frorab, 
Major Genei^ Try on, the British goverBor of New York, 
'enclosing the coneiHotory proposals^ aiui. reeommending^ 
"^t they should be circulated by General Washington 
among ^e officers and privates of his army/* Instead of 
implying with this extraordinary reque»t,^e forwarded 
(he whole to congress. The ofi^irs of Great Britain, which, 
if made in due time, would have prevented the dismember- 
ment of the empire, lyere promptly rejefcted. The day 
after their rejection, a re^luUon formerly recommended^ 
by Washington, was ado^^ted by congress, in which they 
arged upoathe different states, «(to pardon under certiun 
Kmitations, such oi their misguided citizens as had levied 
war against the United States." Copies of this were struck 
offin English and German, and Gen. Washington was di- 
rected to take measures for circulating them among the 
American levies in the British army. He immediately en- 
closed them in a ^ctter,^to Tryon, in which he acknowledged 
the receipt irfhis late letter covering the British conciliatory 
bills, and requesting their circulation in tbe American ar- 
my; and in the^y of retort, requested the instrumentality 
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of Trjon in making the resolves of congress known to the 
Americans in the British arm j, on whom they were inteixd- 
ed to operate. 

About this time Sir William Howe resigned the com- 
mand of the British army, and returned to Great Britain. 
His successor. Sir Henry Clinton, had scitrcely entered on 
^e duties of his office, when he received orders to evacu- 
ate Philadelphia. This was deemed expedient, from an ap- 
prehension that it would be a dangerous position, in case a 
French fleet, as was expected, should arrive in the Dela- 
ware, to co-operate with the Americans. 

The design of evacuating Philadelphia was soon discov- 
ered by Washington; but the object or course of the ene- 
my could not be precisely ascertained. Their prepaV-ations 
equally denoted an expedition to the south; ati embarka- 
tion of their whole army for New York; or a march to that 
city through New Jersey. In the two first cases Washing- 
ton bad not the tni^ans of annoyance; but as the probability 
of the last daily increased, he directed his chief attentioti 
to that point. Gen. Maxwell, with the Jersey brigade, was 
ordered over the Delaware, to take post about-Mount Hollji 
and to co-operate with Gen. Dickenson at the head of the 
Jersey Militia, in obstructing the progress of the royat 
iMrmy^tiU tiiBe ^ouldj^ gained £}r Washington to overtake 
tiiem. The British crossed the Delaware to Gloucester 
Point, on the 18th of Juiie,^1778^1he Americans ill four 
days after, at Corryel's ferry. The general officers of tiw 
latter, on being asked what line of conduct they deemed 
most advisable, had previously, and with one consent,'i^reed 
^ attempt^iothing till the evacuation of Philadelphia was 
eompieted; but after the Delaware was crossed there was a 
diversity of sentiment respecting thfe measures proper to 
be pursued. Gen. Lee, who, having been exchanged, joiik- 
ed the army, was of opinion, that the United States, in con^ 
sequence of their late foreign connexions, were secure of 
their independence, unless their army was defeated; and 
that, under such circumstances, it would be criminal to haz<* 
ard an action, unless they had some decided advantage. 
Though the numbers in both armies were nearly e<|ua1, and 
abotttten thousand efl^tive men in each, he attributed so 
much to the superiority of British disciplme, as made him 
ftpprebensive of the issue of an engag^ent ou ecj^i 
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ground. These sentiments were s|netf«ne4 by the :i^i€e 
of a|reat majority of tlie general oiBciers. Wasbingtoa 
was nevertheless strongly inclined to risk an action.-— 
Though cautious, he was enterprising^ and could not cpa- 
diiy believe that the chances of war were so much against 
him, as to threaten q^onscfquences of the alarming magni- 
tude which had l^een announced. There wa^s a general 
concurrence in a proposal for strengthening the corps ^n 
the left flank of the enemy with fifteen hundred men, to 
improve any partial advantages that might pfTer, and that 
tBe main body should^ preserve a relative position for act- 
log as circumstances might require. 

^hen Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allentown, 
he determined, instead of keeping the direct course to- 
ward ^taten Island, to draw toward th^^ea coast, and to 
push toward Sandy Hook. Washington, on receiving 
injtelfigence that Sir Henry was proceeding in that direc- 
tion, on toward Monmoxith Courthouse, detochedone thou^- 
sand men under Gen. ^ayne, and sent to the Marquis de la 
Fayette to take command of the whole, with orders to seize^ 
tae.first fair opportunity of attacking the enemy's rea.r.— «• 
lliecomip^d of this advanced corps was offered. to Gen. 
Lee, but he declined, it. The whole army followed at a 
proper distance for supporting the advanced corps, and 
rejfethed Cranberry the next morning. Sir Henry Clinton, 
sensiblp of the approach of the Americans, placed hisgren-^ 
' adiers^ light infa^ntry, and chasseurs, in his rear, and his- 
b|iggage in his front., Washington increased his advanced 
corps with two brigades, and sent Gen. Leje,<who now 
wished Cor the command, to take charge of the whole, and 
followed with the main army to give it support. On the 
next morning orders were sent to Ijee to move on and at- 
tack^ unless, there should be powerful reasons to the con- 
trary. When Washington had marched about five miles, to 
support the advance corps, he found the whole of it re- 
treating by Lee's orders, and without having made any op- 
position of consequence. Washington road up to Lee, and 
proposed ceriain questions; Lee answered with warmth, 
ana unsuitable language. The commander in chief order- 
ed Col* Stewart's, and Lieut. Col. Ramsay's battalions, ta 
form on a piece of ground, which be judged suitable for 
jiving a ch^k i^ Uie advancibg enemy. Le^ was then 
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asked if lie inrould coitiinand on that ground, to which he 
t^ttSiented, and wa^ ordepeiK to take prbper measures for 
checking the enemy; to whi^h he i*epHed, «yoMr orders; 
shay be olrejed, and I will not be the first to leave the 
field." Washington then rode to the main army, which 
waa formed with the utmost expedition^ A warm cannon- 
ade immediate commenced between the British and Amer- 
ican artillery, and a heavy firing between live advanced 
troops of the British army> and the two battalions whieh 
Washington had imlted. These stood their ground tiU 
they were intermixed with a part of the British army. Gea. 
Lee continued till the last on theiield of battle, and brou|^ 
t)ff the rear of the retreating troops. . > 

The check the British received gave time to make a dis- 
position of the left wing, and se coo d line of the America 
army, in the wood and on the eminence, to which Lfee was 
retreating. On this some cannon were placed by lord Stir^ 
ling, who commanded the left wing, which, with tbe:CO- 
opei^atioQ of some parties of infantry, effectually stopped 
the advance of the British, in that quarter, Gen^ Greeaife 
took a very advantageous position on the right of lord Stir* 
ling. The British attempted to turn thejeft flank of the 
Americans, but were repulsed. Xhey also made a move- 
ment to the right, with as little success; for Greene, with 
artillery, disappointed their design. Wayne advanced with 
a body of troops, and kept op so severe and well directed, a 
fire, that the British were soon compelled, to give way, — 
They retired, and took the position which Lee had before 
occupied. Washington resolved to attack them, and. or* 
dered Gen. Poor to move round upon their right, and Gen, 
Woodford to their left; but they could not get within reach 
before it was dark. These remained on the ground which 
they had been directed to occupy, during the night, with 
an intention of attacking early next morning; and the main 
body lay on their arms in the field, to be ready for support 
ing them. Gen. Washington, after a day of great activity 
and much personal danger, reposed among his troops on 
his eloak, under a tree, in hopes of renewing the action the. 
next day. But these hopes were frustrated. The British 
marched away in the night in such silence, that Gen. Poor, 
though he lay very near them, knew nothij^g of their depar- 
ture. They left behind them four officers ^nd abput forty 
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privates, all so badljr wounded that lhe;|r conid not be re* 

mo?ed« Their other wounded were carried off. The BHt- - 

ish [mrsned their march without farther interruption, and 

8001 reached the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, without 

I the Im of either their covering party or baggage. The 

i American general declined all fiirther pursuit of the e-oyal 

\ armv, imd soon after drew off his troops to the borders of 

the North River* The loss of the Ailiericans in killed and 

wounded was about two hundred and fifty. The loss of the 

royal artny,|nch]siTe of prisoners, was about three hundr^ 

and fifty. . 

, On the ninth day after this action, congress unanimously 
f resolved, "that their thanks be given to Gen. Waiihington, 
; for the activity with which he omrched from the camp at 
I Valley Forge in pursuit of the enemy; for his distinguish-* 
i ed exertions in forimng the line of battle; and for his great 
; good conduct in leading on the attack, and gaining the im- 
portant victory of Monmouth, over the British grand array, 
; under the command of Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, in their 
i inarch from Philadelphia to New York." It is probable 
l^at Washington intended to take no further notice of 
Lee'g conduct on the day of action; but the latter could not 
hrook the expressions used by the former at their first 
meeting, and wrote him two passionate letters. This oc- 
casioned his being arrested, and brought to trial. The 
charges exhibited against him were: 

Ist For disobedience of orders, in not attacking the ene- 
my on the £8th of June, agreeaJSle to repeated instructions; 

Sdly. For misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
^y, by making an unneoessl0ry^ disorderly, and shameful 
retreat. 

Sdly. For disrespect to the comniander in chief in two 
letters. 

After a tedious hearing before axourt martial^ of which 
lord Stirling was president, Lee was found guilty, and sen* 
teaced to be^ suspended from any command in the armies 
irf" the United States for the term of one year; but the se- 
cond charge was softened by the court, which only found 
Um guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy, by making 
«a unnecessary, and, in some few instances, a disorde^y 
letreat. 
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Soen aliter the battle of Moamoutfa, tjbe Amerkan armjr 
took pest at the White Plains, aod remaiiiied there^ aad in 
the viciaitj, till atttuma was far advanced, and then retired 
to Middlebrook in New Jersey. During this perTod, no- 
thing of nHMre importance occurred than skimiishes, in 
which Gen. Wasifaington was not particular! j engagedl He 
was n^fertheless fullj emplojed. His mild concUiatorj 
Planners, and tlie most perfect subjection of his passions to 
reason, together with the soundness of his judgment, ena- 
bled him to serve his country with equal effect, though with 
-less splendour, than i& usually attached to military exploits. 

The French fleet, the expectation of which bad induced 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, arrived too late for attack- 
ing the British in the Delaware. It was al^ deemed un- 
advisable to attempt New York; but the British posts on 
Rhode Is^land were judged proper objects of a conjunct ex- 
pedition, with the sea. and land forces ot France and Amer- , 
ica. This being resolved upon, Gen. Sullivan was ap- 
pointed to (fonduct the operation of the Americans. When 
the preparations lor commencing the attack was nearly 
completed, a British fleet appeared in sight. D'Estaing, 
who commanded the French fleet, put out to sea to engage 
them; but a storm came on which crippled both fleets to 
such an extent, as induced the one to go to New York, and 
the othei' to Boston, for the purpose of being repaired.— 
While the fleets were out of sight, Sullivan had qom'- 
menced the si^ge, and flattered himself that a few days co- 
operation of the returned fyrench sliips could not fail of 
crowfiing him with success. The determination of D'Es- 
taing to retire to Boston, instead of co*operating in the 
^lege, excited the greatest alarm in Sullivan's army* By 
this dereliction of the original plan, the harbours of Rhode 
Island were left free and open for reinforcements to the 
British, which migiit be easily poured in from their head- 
quarters at New York. Instead of anticipated conquests, 
Sullivan had. reason to fear for the safety of hi^ army.. Irri- 
tated at the departure of D'Estaing, he expressed in gen- 
eral ortlers to his army, ^'his hofie that the event .would 
prove America able to procure that, by her own arms, 
which her allies refused to assist in obtaining.'^ ^ These 
expressions were considered as imput||}g to D'Estaing and 
the French nation a disinclin|ition tt»^omote the interests 
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rf the Uiiited States. When entreaties failed of persuad- 
ing D'Estaing to return to the siege, a paper was drawn up 
and signed by the principal officers of the Americans, and 
sent to him, in which thej protested against his taking the 
fieet to Boston, «as derogatory to the honOttr of France? 
contrary to the intentions of his Most Christian Majesty, 
and the interest of his nation; destructive to the welfkre of 
the United States, and highly injurious to the alliance be- 
tween the two nations." So much discontent prevailed, 
liiat serious apprehensions were enteHained that the means 
of repairing the French fleet would not be readily obtained. 

Washington foresaw the evils likely to result from the 
general and mutual irritation which prevailed, and exerted, 
all his infiuence to calm the minds of both paKieg. He 
had a powerful coadjutor in the Marquis de la Payette, who^ 
was as deservedly dear to the Americatts us to the French. 
His first duties were due to his king and country; but he 
loved America, and was so devoted to the commander in 
chief of its armies, as to enter into his views, and second 
his softening ^conciliatory measures, with truly filial auc- 
tion. 

Washington also wrote to €ren. Heath, who commanded 
at Boston, and to Sullivan and Greene, who commanded at 
Rhode Island. In his letter to Gen. Heath, he stated his 
fears, **that the departure of the French fleet from Rhode 
bland, at so critical a moment, would not only weaken the 
confidence of the people* in their new allies, but produce 
such prejudice and resentment; as might f^event tiieir giv- 
mg the fleet, in its present distress, such zealous and ef- 
fectual assistance, as was demanded by the exigence of af- 
iiurs, and the true interests of America^" and add^d, 
<<that it would be sound policy to combat these efleots, and 
i» give the best construction of what had happened; and at 
the same time to make strenuous exertions for putting the 
French fleet, as soon as possible, in a condition to defend 
itself, and be usef«il.'' He also observed as follows: «Hhe 
departure of the fleet, from Rhode island, is not yet pub- 
Tidy announced here; but when it is, I intend to ascribe it 
to necessity, produced by the damage received in the late 
etorm. This it jMears to me is the idea which ought to 
be generally proj^^ed. As I doubtr not the force of these 
reasons ivill ''^' equally with myself, I would re- 
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commend joti to tise your utmt^st influenee te j^allktj^ 
and soften matters, and to induce those Vfhose business it 
is tQ provide succours of every kind for thfe fleet, to em- 

. ploy therr utmpst zeal and activity in doing it; It in our 
duty to make tlie best of our misfortunes,. and not suffer 
passion to interfere with our interestand the 'public good." 
In a letter to Gen. Stillivan^he observed, ««the disagree- 
ment between the army under your command and the fieet^ 
has^given me very singular uneasiness. The costinent at 
large is concerned in our ccM'diality, and it should 1»e kept 
up by all possible means, consistent with our honour and 
policy. First impressions are generally loQgest retain^, 
and will serve to fix in a great degree our national charac- 
ter with the Fretich. In our conduct toward iiiem, i#e 
should remember, that .they are a people old in war^ very 
strict in military etiquette^ and apt to take -fire when <>thers 
«eem scarcely warmed. Permit me to irecommend in tiie 
most particular manner, the cultivation of harmony, and 
good agreement, and your endeavours to destroy that ill 
fcumour which may have found its way among the officer?. 
It is of the utmost importance too, that the soldiers and the 
people should know nothing of this misunderstanding; or 
if it has reached them, that means niay be used to stop its ' 
progress, and prevent its effects." 

In a letter to Gen. Greene, he observed, <<I have net 
now time to take notice of the several argmments, which 
were made use of, for and against the Count^s quitting the 
harbour of Newport, and sailing for Boston^ Bight or 
wrong, it will probably disappoint our sanguine expeeta;> 
tions of success, and, which I deem a still worse conse- 
quence, I fear it will sow the seeds of disdentibn and dis- 

. trust between us and our new allies, uhless the most pru- 
dent measures be taken to suppress the feuds and jealeu- 
sies that have afe^ady risen. I depend much on your teio- 
per and influence, to conciliate that animosity wbicb subsists 
between the American and French officers in our service. 
I beg you will take every measure to keep the protest, en- 
tf^red into by the general ofllcers, from being made mUk- 
CJongress, sensible of the ill consequences that will flow 
from our difterences being known to tj^world, have passed 
a resolve to that purpose. Upon tlJ^BLple, my dear sir, 
you can conceive my meaning b^**'^'^^^ ^ can express it) 
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'i^ild I.iher^6re fuUy depend on jour exerting yourwlf, i» 
lu)al all priyate animosities between our principal officers 
and the French, and to prevent all illiberal expressions and 
reflections that nmj. fail from the armj at lai^.'' 

Washington also improved the first opportunity of je- 
commencing his correspondence with count D'Estaing, in 
a letter to him, which, without noticing the disagreements 
that had taken place, was weU calculated to soothe «very 
angry sensation which might have rankled in his mind. In 
the course of a short correspondence, the irritation, which 
threatened serious mischiei% entirely gave way to return- 
i^good humour and cordiality. ' , 

in another case, about the same time, the correct judg- 
ment of Washington proved serviceable 'to His country. In 
the last months of the year 1Z78, when the most active part - 
of the campaign was over, congress decided on a magnificent 
plan for the conquest of Canada. This was to be attempted 
in 1779, by 4and and water,^ on the side.of the United States, 
and by a fleet and army from France. The plan was prio- 
p^ed, considered, and agreed to, before W^ingtoh was 
informed of it. He was then desired to write to Dr. Frank- 
lin, the American minister, at Paris, to interest him in se- 
curing the proposed co-operation of France. In reply to 
the communications of congress, he observed, ^tiie earnest 
«^8tre I have strictly to comply in every instance with the 
views and instrtictions of congress, cannot but make me 
leei the greatest uneasiness when I find myself in circum- 
stances of hesitation or doubt, with\'espect to their direc- 
tions; but the perfect confidence I have in the^ justice and 
candour of that honourable body, emboldens m'e to commu- 
nicate, without reserve, the difficulties which occur in the 
execution of their present order; and the indulgence I 
have experienced on every former occasion, induces me to^ 
imigine that the liberty I now take will not meet with dii. 
approbation. 

«I have attentively taken up the report of the committee, 
respecting the 'proposed expedition into Canada. I have 
eonsidered it in several lights, and sincerely regret that I 
sKDuld feel myself under any embarrassment in carrying it 
into execution. ^^11 1 remain of opinion, from a general 
review of thir— ^*^ the state of our resources, that no ex- 
tensive systi ^■^-ration with the French for the 
G2 
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complete emaocipationof Canada^ can be ptwitivehr deeid? ' 
ed on for the ensuiiu; year. To propose a plan of perfect 
co-operation with a foreign power, without a moral certain* 
tj in our supplies; and to have that plan actuaUj ratified 
with the court of Versailles, might be attended^ in case of 
failure in the conditions on onr part^ with very fatal efiects 

««If I should seem unwilling to. transmit the plan as pre*' 
pared by congress, with my^. observations, it is because I 
find myself under a neces»ty^ in order to give our minister 
sufficient ground to found an application on, to propose 
something more than a vasue and indecisive plan, which, 
even in the eyent of a total evacuation of the states by the 
enemy, may be* rendered impracticable inthe execution, by 
a variety of insurmountable obstacles; or if I retain my 
present sentiments, and act consistently, I must point out 
the difficulties, as they appear to me, which must embarrass 
his negotiations, and may disappoint the views of congress. 

<<But proceeding on the idea of the enemy^s leaving 
these states, before the active part of the ensuing campaign, 
I should fear to hazard a mistake-as to the precise aim aod 
extent of the views of congress. The conducts am to ob- 
serve, in writing to our minister at the court of Prance, does 
not appear sufficiently delineated. Were I to undertake itj 
I should be' much afraid of erring through misconception* 
In this dilemma, I would esteem.it a particular favour to 
be excused from writrug at all on the subject, especially as 
. it is the part of candour in me to acknowledge, that I do 
not see my way clear^enough to point out such a plan for 
co-operation j as I conceive it to be consistent with the ideas 
of congress, and as will be sufficiently explanatory, with 
respect to time and circumstances, to give efficacy to the 
measure. 

«<But if confess still think it necessary for 'me to pro* 
seed in the business, I must request >their more definitive 
and explicit instructions, and that they will pTmit-me, pre* 
vious to transmitting the intended despatches, to submit 
them to their determination. 

<^I could wish to lay before congress, moi*e minutely, the 
state of the army, the condition of our supplies, and the re- 
quisites necessary for carrying into exey^on an undertak* 
inp that maj inrolve the most serious^^Bts. Jf congress 
thmk this can be done more satisfs"^*"^^* • personal con* 
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fisfencey 1 IiO[>e to have the armj in sueh^a situation before 
Itca&receive tkeir answer^as to afford me an opportonitj of 
giving aiy attendance." • 

:The personal interview requested in this letter, vras 
agreed to.by congress, and axommittee appointed by them 
t» confer. with him. The result was that the proposed ex* 
pedition aeain«t Canada was given up by those who, after 
repeated deliberation:, had resolved upon it. 



CHAPTER VI. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 



The distresses'of the American army. Geti. Washington calmf the 
uneasiness in the Jersey line, Finds great difficulty in supporting 
bis troops, and concentrating their force. Makes a disposition of 
them with a view to the security of West P«int. Directs an ex- 
pedition against the six nations of IndiflK, and for the reduction 
of Stony Point. Paules Hook taken. A French fleet expected to 
the northward, arrives on the coast of Geor^a. Washington, une- 
qual to offensive operations; retires into winter quarters. 

The years 1779 and 1780, passed away in the northern 
states without any of those great military exploits which 
enHven "the pages of historyj but they wereyears of anxiety 
and distress^ which called for all the passive valour, the 
soiiad practical judgment, and the conciliatory address, for 
Which Gen. Washington was so eminently distinguished. 
The states yielding to the pleasing delusion, that their aU 
fiance with France placed their independence beyond the 
reach of accident, and that 6reat,Britain, despairing of suc^ 
cess, would speedily abandon the contest, rdaxed in their 
preparations for l^^^i^iigorous proaecntion of the war. To 
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these anffrouhded hopes^ Wastiington opposed the whole 
weight of hU influence. In his correspondence with cim- 
gfess, the, governors of particular states, and- other iaia- 
6>fitial individuals, he pointed out the fallacy of the pre- 
vailing opinion, that peace waa near at hand, and the neces- 
sity for raising, equipping, and supporting, a force sufficient 
for active operations. He particularly urged that the an- 
nual arrangements of the army should be made so earlj, 
that the recruits for the year should assemble at head qoar- 
ters on the first of Januarys but such was the torpor of the 
public liiind, that notwithstanding these representations} it 
was as late as the 2Sd of January,' 1779, when congress 
passed resolutions authorizing the commander in chief to 
re-enlist the armyi and as late as the 9th of the following 
March, that the requisitions were made on the several 
states for their quotas. The military establishment for 
1780 was later; tor it was not agreed upon till the 9tk ef < 
February; nor were the men required before the first of 
April. Thus, when armies ought to have been in the field, 
nothing more was done than a grant of the requisite autho- 
rity for raising them. ^ ^ 

The depreciation of the current paper money had ad- 
vanced so rapidly, as to render the daily pay of an officer 
unequal to hi^ support. This produced serious discon- 
tents in the army. An order was ^ven in May, 1779, for 
the Jersey brigade to march by regiments to join the west- 
ern army. In answer to this order, a letter was received from 
Gen. Maxwell, stating that the officers of the first regimeiit 
had delivered to their colonel a remonstrance, addressed 
to the legislature of New Jersey, in which they declared, 
that unless ihhiv former complaints on the deficiency of 
pay obtained immediate attention, they were to be consid- 
ered, at the end of three days, as having resigned their 
commissions; and on that contingency they requested the 
le^slature to appoint other officers in their stead. Gene- 
ral Washington, who was strongly attached to the army, 
and khew their virtue, their suffenngs, and also the justice 
of their complaints, immediately comprehended the ruin- 
ous consequences likely to result from the measure they 
had adopted. After serious deliberation, he wrote a letter 
to Gen. Maxwell to be laid before th^ officers: In the 
double capacity of their friend and iipr commander, he 
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made ^forcible address^, both to their i^rideand their pa- 
triotism. ^ <<TJherei is nothing," he observed, «which has 
happened' in the course of the war, that has giv^n me so 
much pain as the remonstrance you mention from the offi- 
cers of the first Jerisej regiment. I cannot but consider 
it a hasty and imprudent step, which on more cool consid- 
cratioti, • the jr will themselves condemn. 1 am \erj sen- 
sible (^ the inconveniences under which the officers of the 
army labour, and^l hope they do, me the justice to believe, 
that my endeavours to procure them relief are incessant* 
There is more difficulty, however, in satisfying their wish- 
es, than perhaps they are aware of. Our resources have 
been hitherto very limited. The situation, of our money 
is no small embarrassment, for which, though there are 
remedies, thejr cannot be the work of aipoment. Govern- 
ment is not mdensible of the merits al&d sacrifices of the 
officers, nor unwilling to make a compensation; but it is a 
truth, of which a very.litHe observation must convince ub» 
thai it is very much straitened in the means. Great al- 
Kwances ought to be made on tMs account, for any delay 
and seeming backwardness which may appear; Some of 
the states, indeed, have dona as generously as was in their, 
power; and if others have been less expeditious, it ought 
to be ascribed to some peculiar cs^use, which a little time, { 
aided by example, will removes The patience and perse- 
verance of the acmy have been, under every disadvantage^ 
si|ch as do them the highest honour at home and abroad, 
aod have inspired me with an UDlimited confidence in their 
virtue, which has consoled ^e amidst every perplexity and 
reverse of fortune, to which our affairs, in a struggle of this 
nature, were necessarily exposed. N^tln^ that we have 
made so great a progr^sto the attaiqment of the end we 
have in view, so that we cibnot fail, withouta roost shame- 
fol desertion of our own int^rests, any thiag^fike a change 
of conduct would imply a very unha^ipy change of principles^ 
and a forgetfulness as well qt "tv^ftt we owe to ourselves as 
to our country. Did* I suppose it possible this should be 
the case, even in a single regiment of the army, I should 
be mortified and chagrined beyond expression, I should 
feel it as a wound given to mv own honour, which I consider 
as embarked with that of the army. But this I believe 
to be impossible. Any corps that was abo«t k set aa ex.* 
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ample of the kind, should weigh well the coBsequenceftf 
ana no officer of common discernment and sensibility 
would hazard theih. If thej sbould stand aloUe in it, in- 
dependent of other consequences, what would be their feel- 
ings on reflecting that the^ bad held themselves out to the 
world in a point of light inferiour to the rest of the army? 
Or, if their example should be followed, and become gener- 
al, how could they console themselves fnr having been the 
foremost in bringing ruin and disgrace upon their country? 
They should remember that the army would share a double 
portion of the general infemy and distressf and that the 
character of an American officer would become as despi* 
cable as it is now glorious. 

<<I confess the appearances in the present instance are 
disagreeable; but I am convinced they seem to mean inore 
than they really do. The Jersey officers have not been 
outdone by any others, in the qualities either of citizens, ^ 
or iic^diers; and I am confident nb part of them would seri- 
• i>usly intend any tiling that would be a stain on their for^- 
mer r |mtation. The gentlemen cannot be in earnest; they i 
have only reasdned wrong about the means of attaining a 
good end; and, on consideration, I hope, and flatter myself, 
they will renounce what must appear improper. ^ At the 
opening of a campaign, when pnder marching orders, for 
an important service, their own honour, duty to the public 
and tb themselves, and a regard to military propriety, will 
not suffer them to persist in a measure which would ^be a 
violation of them «ll. It would even wound their delicacy 
coolly to reflect that they have^hazarded a step, which has 
an air of dictatifig t^rms to their country, by taking advan- 
tage of the Beceii^y of the moment 

"The declaration they have madf^ to the state, at so crit- 
ical a time» that, •unless they obtain relief in the short pe- 
riod of thr^e days, they mustbe considered out of the ser- 
vice,' has very much that aspect; and the se^nsing relaxa- 
tion of continuing until the etate can have a reasonable time 
to provide other officers; will be thought only a superficial 
veil. I am now to request that you will convej my senti- 
ments to the gentlemen concerned, and endeavour to make 
them sensible of their error. The service for which the 
regiment Was intended, will not admit of delay. It must, ' 
at all evol^s, march on Monday morning, in the first place 
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\q this-camp) and further dfrectipns will be given when it 
arrives* t am sure I shall not be mistaken in expecting a. 
prompt and. cheerful obedience." 

The officers did not explicitly recede from their claims, 
but were brought round so far as to continue in service.— 
In an address to General Washington, thej declared, "their 
unhappiness ftat any step of theirs should give him painjj^ 
butalleged in justification of themselves, "that repeated 
memorials had been preisented to their legislature, which 
had been neglected;" and added, "we have lost all con^- 
(lence in that body. Reason and experience forbid that we 
should have any. Few of us have private fortunes; many 
have families, who are already suffering every thing that 
can be received from an ungrateful country. Are we then 
to suffer all the inconveniences, fatigues, and dangers of a 
military life, while our wives, and our children are perish- 
ing for want of common necessaries at home; and that 
without the most distant prospect of reward, fop our pay 
is pow only nominal? We are sensible that your excellen- 
cj cannot wish, or desire this from us. 

"We are sorry that you should imagine we meant to 
disobey orders. It was, and still is, our determination to 
march with our regiment, and to do the duty of officers, 
antil the legislature should have a reasonable time to ap- 4 
point others; but no longer. 

"We beg leave to assure your excellency, that we have 
the highest sense of your ability and virtues; that execut- 
ing your orders has ever given us|>leasure; that we love 
the service, and we love our country; but when that coun- 
irj is so lost to virtue and to justice, as to £orget to support 
its servants, it then becomes their .duty to retire from its 
service." 

The ground adopted^by the oftcers fqr their justification, 
was such as Interdicted a restart to stern measures; at the 
same time a compliance with their demands was impossi- 
ble. In tills embarrassing situation, Washington took no 
o<her notice of their letter than to declare lo the officers, 
through General Maxwell, ^'that while they continued to 
do their duty, he should only regret the part they had tak- 
en.^ The legislature of New Jersey, roused by these 
events, made some partial provision for &eir trepps. Tl^e 
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oflBicers withdrew their remonstrance, and continued to do 
their dtttj« 

The consequences likely to 'result from the measures 
adopted bj the Jersey officers, being parried by the good 
sense and* prudence of General Washington, he improved 
the event, when communicated to congress, by urging on 
{\iem the absolute necessity of some general and adequate^ 
prevision for the officers of their army^ and observed, 
^that tlie distresses in some corps are so great, that officers 
have solicited even to be supplied with the clothing des- 
tined for the common soldiery, coarse and unsuitable as it 
was. I had not power to comply with the request. 

<<'rhe patience of men, animated by a sense of duty and 
honour, will support them to a certain^point, beyond which 
it will not go.. I doubt not congress will be sensible of 
the dan^r of an extreme in this respect, and will pardon 
my anxiety to obviate it." 

"TThe members of congress were of difterent opinions res- 
pecting their military arrangements. While some were in 
unison with the General, for a permanent national army, 
well equipped, and amply supported; others were appre- 
hensive of danger to their future liberties from such estab- 
lishments, and gave a preference to enlistments for short 
^ periods, not exceeding a year. These also were partial to 
state systems, and occasional calls of the militia, instead 
of a numerous regular force, at the disposal of congress, 
or the commander in chief. From the various aspect of 
public affairs, and the/requ'ent change of members com- 
posing the national legislature, sometimes one party pre- 
dominated, and sometimes another. On the whole, the 
support received by Washington, was far short of what 
economy, as well as sound poHcy, required. 

The American army, inr these years, was not only defi- 
cient in clothing, but in food. The seasons both in If 79 
and 1780, were unfavourable to the crops. The labours of 
the farmers had often been interrupted bv calls for ^ilitia 
duty. The current paper money was so aepreciated, as to 
be deemed no equivalent for the prSRiTictions of the soil. 
So great were the necessities of the American army, that 
Gen. Washington was obliged to call on the magistrates of 
the adjacent counties for specified quantities of provisions, 
to be supplied in a given number of^days. At other times 
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ke was compelled ^ «end mldetaehmeats of liis troops to 
take provisions at the point of the bayonet from the cit- 
izens. This eixpedieiit at length failed, ibr ithe country 
uj the vicinity of the army Afforded no ferther supplies. 
The^e inipressments were not only tnjurions to the morals 
and disciphne of the army, but tended to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people. Much of the support which the 
American general had pi-eviously experienced from tbe 
inhabitants, proceeded from the difference of treatroeat 
they received from their own army, compared with what 
tbey suffered from the British, the general, whom the 
inhabiuots hitherto regarded as their protector, had now 
no alternative but to disband his troops, or to support them 
by force. The afmjj looked to him for provisionsj the in- 
habitants for protection 6f their property. To supply the 
one, and not offend the other, seemed little less than an im- 
possibility. To preserve order and subordination in aa 
armv of free republicans, even when well fed, paid, and 
dothed, would have been a work of difficultyj but to retain * 
them in service and restrain them with discipline, when 
destitute, not only of the comforts, but often of the neccs- 
saneB of life, required address and abilities of such magni- 
tude as are rarely found in human nature. In this choice 
of difficulties, Gen. Washington not only kept his army to- 
gether, but conducted with so much discretion as to com- 
mand the approbation, both of the army and of the citizens.. 
Nothing of decisive importance could be attempted with 
M army so badly provided, and so deficient in numbers. It 
md not exceed thirteen thousand men, while the British 
strongly fortified in New York and Rhode Island, amount- 
ed to sixteen or seventeen thousand. These were support- 
ed by a powerful fleet, which, by commanding the coasts 
and the rivers, furnished easy means for concentrating their 
force in any given point before the Americans could narcli 
to the same. This disparity was particularly striking in 
the movements of the two armies in the. vicinity of the 
Hadson. Divisions of both were frequently posted on each 
ude of that noble river. While the Bntisl^ could cross 
directly over, and unite their forces in any enterprise, the 
Americans could not safely effect a corresponding junction, 
unless they took a considerable Circuit to Avoid the Britieh 
dipping. 
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To preserve ,Weit Point and its d^endencieSf was « 
]>rimary object with Washington. To secure these, h% 
was obliged to refuse the pressing applications from thi^ 
nei^bouriog states for laiie detaichments from the contt- 
Cental army for their local defence. Early in the year Sir 
Henry Clinton made some movements up the North RiVcr, 
which indicated an intention of attacking ihe posts in the 
Highlands? but in proportion as these were threatened, 
Washington concentrated His force for their defence. This 
was done so effectually, that no serious direct attempt was 
made upon them. Clinton, hoping to allure the Americans 
from their fortresses, sent detachments to burn and \tiy 
waste the towns on the coast of Connecticat. This w^ 
done extensively. Korwalk, Fairfield, and New London 
were destroyed. Washington, adhering; to the principle 
of sacrificing small objects to secure great ones, gave np 
more aid to the suffering inhabitants tlian was compatible 
with the security of West Point. ■" 

Though the force under his immediate command throiigh- 
out the campaign of 1779, was unequal to any great under- 
taking, yet his active mind soq|;ht for and embraced jsareh 
opportunities for offensive operations, as might b<e attempted 
without hazarding too much. 

The principal expedition of this kind was directed a^init 
the Six Nations of Indians, who inhabited the fertile cauh- 
•try between the western settlements of New York imd 
Pennsylvania, and the lakes of Canada. These, from their 
vicinity and intercourse with the white people, had attain- 
ed a degree of civilization exceeding what was usual amoi^ 
lavages. To them, many refugee tbrie^ had fled, and di» 
rected them totheirsettlementsjwhich they laid waste,, antd 
at the same time massacred the inhabitants. In the e^irly 
period of WashiDston's life, while commander- of the, Vir- 
ginia troops, he had ampl^ experience of the futilitjf of 
forts, for the defenceagainst Indian$|and of the superiour 
advantag^ of carrying offensive operations into their towns 
and settlements. An invasion of the countrjjrof the Six 
Nations being resolved upon, the commander in chief be- 
stowed much thousht on the best mpde of conductiDg. t^*^ 
The it^strjictions he gave to Gen. ^Sullivan, who wiis ap- 
pointed to this servicey were very particular, SiOd muck 
more seveve th^n wat usual^. but not more so Uian retati^ 
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Sen justified, or policy recommended. Sullivan with • 
coadiderable force^ penetrated into the country of the Ind- 
iaos in three directionsi Uid waste their crops, and burnt 
fteir towns. ~ His success was decisive^and in a great mea* 
sure secured the future peace of the frontier settlements. 
The late residence of the savages was rendered so far un« 
inhabitable9.that they were reduced to the necessity of seek* 
iiig an asyloni in the more reihote western country. 
^ While the British were laying waste Connecticut, Wash- 
ington, after reconnoitering the ground in person, planned 
an expedition against Stony Point, a commanding bill prp- 
uctii^ far into the Hudson, on the top of which a fort had 
been erected, which was garrisone<d with about eix hundred 
men. One of the motiyes for assaulting this work, was tha 
hope Hiat, if successful, it might induce the detachment 
which had invaded Connecticut to desist from their devas* 
iations, and to return to the defence of their own outposts. 
The. enterprise was assigned to General Wayne, whocom«* 
pletely succeeded iti reducing the fort and capturing its 
garrison. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on receiving intelligence of Wayne's 
MccesSf relinquished his views on Connecticut, and made 
a forced march to I)obb^s ferry, twenty-six miles above 
New Fork; 

The vcdnctlon of Stony Point was speedily followed bj 
file surprise of the British yrrison iit Paules Hook. This 
waa first conceived and pkhned by Major Henry Lee^ Out 
being submitted to General Washington, he favoured the 
enterprise, but withheld his full assent, till he was satisfied 
ef the practicability bf a retreat, of which serions doubts 
were entertained. Lee, with three hundred men, enteral 
tte fort about three o'clock in the inorning, and with very 
inconsiderable loss took one hundred and fifty*nine pris- 
oners, and brought them off in safety from the viciniiy of 
lam bodies of me enemy. 

The reasons already mentioned, for avoiding all hazard- 
ous offensive operations, were stronely enforced by a well 
Ipottded expectation that a French fleet would appear on 
' the coast, in the course of the vear 1779. Policy required 
ftat -Ae American army should be reserved for a ce-opera- 
lionwifh tiieir allies. The fleet, as expected, liid arrive, 
hit. in tbe vicinity of Georgia. The Frencli. troopa, m 
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eofiifmc^n wkkthe sottthem armjvcomtnftnded by €feiiie- 
rai liiucolD, made an anduccessful attempt on the Briti8)i 
pest in Savannah. This town ba<f been reduced in DeNsem* 
bcr, 1778, by Colonel Campbell, 'who had proceeded so fa>^ 
as to re-establish British authority in the state of Georgia. 
Soon after the defeat of the combined forces before Savan- 
nah, and^the departure of the French fleet from the coasts 
Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with the prineipal part of hi» 
army to Charleston, and confined his views in New York to 
defensive operations. 

The campaign, of 1779 terminated, in the northern states, 
as has been related, without any great events on either side. 
Washington defeated all the projects of the British, for 
getting |>ossession of the Highlands. The Indians were 
scourged; and a few brilliant strokes kept the public mind 
from despondence. The Americans went into winter 
quai-ters when the month of December was far advanced* 
Tbese were chosen for the convenience of wood, water and 
provisions, and with an eye to the protection of the coun- 
try. To this end the army was tnrown into two grand 
divisions. The northern was put under the command of 
General Heath, and stationed with a view to the security of 
West Point, its dependencies, ai^d the adjacent country.-^ 
Tlie other retired & Mmrietawn, in New Jersey. In tins 
situation, which was well calculated to secure tne emintfy 
to. the southward of New York, Washington, with the pi4n- 
<Hpal ^division of his army, took their station for tile winter. 
Tne season following their retirement, was uncommonly 
severe. The British in New York and States Island, no 
langer enjoyed the security which their insular situftti(« 
usujftly affordied. The former suftered from the waiit of 
fuel and other supplies from the country. To add to their 
difficulties, Washington so disposed his troops as to give 
the greatest possible obstruction to the communication be- 
tween the British garrison, and such of the inhabitants 
without their lines as were disposed to supply their waiits. 
This brought on a partisan war, in whiclt individuals wer« 
killed, but without any national effect. Had Washington- 
been supported as he desired, th^ weakness of the Brttish 
army in consequence of their large detachments to the 
southward, in conjunction with the severity oT the wititeF, 
wi>uid have given him an opportunity for Indulging ii» niu 
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«ye spirit of eiitcrprise. But he durst not attem^any 
piiig OM a grand scale, for fcb army was^not only ioferiour 
in iytiiit»6r t^ that opposed to him, but so destitute of cloth- 
ii^> as t» te uaequal to a irinter campaigi}. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CAMPAIGN OP 1780. 



General Washinigtondirecta an expedition against Staten Island.— 
Gives an opinion against risking aii anny for thedefence of Charles- 
^ii, 8. C. Finds great difficulty in supporting his ahny:— Knipfaau- 
I leii inrades Jersey, but id prievcnted from injuring the American 
, stores. Marquis de la Fayette arrives, and gives assurances that 
a French fteet and.arniy might soon be expected on the American 
coast. Energetic measures of co-operation resolved upon, but so 
languidly executed, that Washington predicts the necessity of a' 
m&re efficient system of national government. A French fleet 
™ army arrives, and a combined operation against New York is 
jesiAvcd ii^pon, but the arrival of a superior British fteet deranecs 
toe whole plan. 

, Tnt milftary estabHshmerit for the year 1780, was nam. 
mWj thirty.five thousand; but these were not Voted till 
J»«'9th of February, and were not required to be in camp 
"ftfere the first of April following. Nt^twithstanding these 
embarrassments, the active mind of Washington looked 
Pound for an opportunity of deriving' sotne advantage from 
™« present exposed situation of his adversary. From re- 
J^t intelligence, he supposes that. an attack on about 
twelve hundred British, posted on 8taten Island, ini^t te 
H2 
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advantflgeoQBly made, espfecvallj iliitd preseilt fita^e^iif vmon 
with the continent, by an un^oken body of solid ice. Tiic 
prospect of success depended on the chance of a silFprise; 
and if this failed, of reducing the enemy, thow^ retired 
within their fortifications, before reinforcements couldar- 
rive from Ne>v York* The vigilance of the cominanding 
efiicer prevented the first; the Tatter could not be depead- 
ed on; for, contrary to the first received inteli^ence, tfie 
communication between the island and the city, thoagh 
difficult, was^practicabie. The wnrk^ were too strong wr ; 
an assault, and relief too near to admit the delays of a^i^. I 
Lord Stirling, with two thousand five handred men,^ ente^ ' 
ed the island on the night of the 14th of January. An alarm 
was instantly and generally commuoicated to the pdstsvaiKl 
a boat despatched to New York to comma nic^e inte^« 
gence, and to solicit aid. The Americans^ after some^s^t 
skirmtslves, seeing no prospect of success, and appvebiik* 
'sive that a reinforcement from New York might endanger 
their safety, very soon commenced their retreat. This was 
effected without any considerable lossf but from tlie ia- 
tensiveness of the cold, and deficiency of warm elothingy 
several were frost bitten. , 

Soon after this event, the «iege of Charleston^ com- 
menced and was so vigorously carried on by Sir Henfv 
Clinton, as to-effectthe surrender of that place on the l^m 
of May, 1780. Gen. Washington, at the distance of marc 
than eight hundred miles, could have no personal agency 
in defending that most important southern mart. What • 
M'as in his p6wer was done, for he weakened himseif by 
detaching from the army under his own immediate cc^m- 
mand the troops of North Carolina, the new levies of Vir- 
ginia, and the remnatits of the southern cavalry. Though 
he had never been in Charleston, and was. without any per- 
sonal knowledge of its harbour, yet he gave an opinion res- 
pecting it, which evinced the soundness of his practical 
judgment. In every other case, the defence of towns had 
been abandoned, so far as to risk lio armies for that pur- 
pose; but in South Carolina, Gen. Lincoln, for reasons that 
were satisfactory toliia^uperiours, adopted a different line 
*f conduct. Four continental frigates %vere ordered to the 
defence of Charleston, and stationed within its bar; and a 
considerable sttite marine force co-operated with tben. 
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Jiua new mode of defence was ^bemost readily fdopted, 
on th^ ^nerallj received idea, that this marine force could 
Ibe«odkp03ed of witbki the bar, as tq make effectual oppo- 
iitientothe Britisb ships atteniipting to cross it. In the 
course of the siege this was found to be impracticable) and 
all ideas of disputing the passage of the bar were given up. 
This state of things beiog communicated bj^^ieut Col. 
Jbhn> Laurens- to iien. Washington) the gei^al replied, 
^The impracticability of defending the bar, 1^.1:9 amounts 
to the loss of the town and garrison. At this oli^ance, it is 
impossible to judge for you, . I have the greatest confidence 
io Gen. Ijincoin^ prudem&e; but. it really appears to me^ 
that tlie propriety of attempting to defend the town, de- 
pended on the probability of defending the bir, and that 
when this, ceased, the attempt ought to have been relin- 
i{«t8hed.^ In this, however I suspend a definitive judg- 
laentf and wish, you to consider what I say as confidential.'' 
Theieveat corresponded with the general's predictions. 
The British vessels, after crossing the bar without oppo- 
sitioB, passed tiie forts and took such a station in Cooper 
river, as, in conjunction with the land forces, made the 
evacuation of the town by the Americanos impossible, and 
&iallj produced the surrender of their whole southern 
•nay. • 

When intelligence of this catastrophe reached the north- 
ern states, the A^nerican army was in the greatest distress. 
This had been often represented to congress, and was par' 
tioularly stated to Gen. Schuyler in a letter from Gen. 
Washin^on, in the following words: <^Since the date of 
By last, we have had the virtue and patience of the army 
futto the severest trial. Sometimes it has been five or six 
days together without bread; at other times as many 
4tjs withcSut meat; and once or twice two or three days 
without either. 1 hardly thought it possible, at one period, 
tiiat we should be able to keep it togetVier, nor could it 
have been done, but for the exertions of the magistrates 
in several counties of this state, on whom I was obliged 
to call; expose our situation to them; and, in plain terroSi 
' declare .that we were reduced to the alternative of disband- 
ing or catering for ourselves, unless the inhabitants would 
mrd us their aid. I allotted to each county a certain pro- 
pertion of iour or gr^, and a certain number of cattbr ^ 
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, be 4«ltvered on certain dajsf and, for t3i^:: fam^nr erf. tie ' 
raagiatrateS;, and the good disposition of tbe. people^ X miiat- 
add that na^ requisittoas were punciui^llj cpmplied wiih»-- 
aod in many counties exceeded* Nothing but ^is ^?eat 
e:(ertio{i could have saved the army 4ro|n dwolutton or 
starving, as we vfere bereft .of every h«pe from, tke com-, 
missaries. At one time the. soldiers eat every iind <>i 
hor^e food but hay. Buckwheat; common wheat, rye» and 
Indian corn, composed the meal which made tlieir iiread. 
Asan army, they bore it with the m^est heroic patiencei but 
sufieringi like these, acctmipanied by the wani of clo^es^ 
blankets, &c. wiliprodupe frequent desertion in aUarmie^. 
and so it hanpeaed with «s, though . it did nQt escite a «a- 
gtem^tiny.^ 

The paper money >vith, which the troops were paid, w4»" 
in a state of depreciation daily in^reasing« The distresses 
from this souree, though feltin 1778, and still moi^ a© m 
1779, did not arrive to the highest pitch till the year 1786. 
Under the pressure of suiFerings from this caTise^ the officers 
of the Jerley line addressed a memorial to their state legis*^ 
latnre« setting forth, "that four months pay of a, privAte, 
would not procure for his family a single bushel of wheat; 
that the pay of a colonel would not purchase 0atsr for hi» 
horse; that a common labourer, or express rider, received 
four times as much as an American officer* V They urged 
that unless a speedy and ampler ren^edy was pro«ded, the* 
totaHlissolution of their line was inevitable,'* la addition 
to the insufficiency of their pay and support, other causes 
of discontent prevailed. The original idea of a continen- 
tal army to be raised, paid, subsisted, and regulated, upon 
an equal and uniform principle, had been in a great mea- 
sure exchanged for state establishments. This mischiev- 
ous measure partly Originated from necessity; for state 
credit was not quite so much depreciated as continental,— 
Congress not possessing the means of supposing their ar- 
my, devolved the business on the component parts of the 
confederticy. Some states, from their internal ability, and 
l<>cal advantaged, furnished their troops not cnty witn cloth- 
ing, but with many conveniences. Others supplied them 
with some necessartes, but on a more contracted scale. A 
few, from their particular situation, could do little or nothing 
at all. The officers and men in the toutine of duty mised 
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6«ilj9 and compared ciroum9taiic«jB. Tbode who fared worse 
thtnolhersy were dissatisfied with, a service which made* 
sa<{h ifijurioiig distinctions* . Froin causes of ibis kind^ su- 
peradded to a complication of wants and sufferings, a dis* 
position to mutiny began to show Itself in the Americant 
army. Very few of the oflBcers were rich. To make an 
sppearanee suitable to their station j required an exp^idi^ 
tore of the little all which moat of them possessed. The 
sspplies- of the public were so inadequate as to compel 
frequent resignations. . The ^officers of whole lines an- 
nounced the determination to quit their service^ The per« 
soaal influence of General Washington was exerted witk 
the officers in prerenting their adoption of Stteh ruinous 
measures^ and with the states to remove the caasea which, 
ledtotbmn. 

Soon after the surrender of the whole southern army^ 
and at the moment the northern was in the greatest distress^ 
for the necessaries of life« general Kniphausen passed fvom. 
New York into New Jersey with five ttmuaand men. These 
were, soon reinforced with a detachment of the victorious^ 
troops returned with Sir Henry Clinton from South Caro-^ 
Una. It is difficult to tell what was tiie precise object o£ 
this expedition. Perhaps, the royal commanders hoped to 
get possession of Mornstown, and destroy the American 
stores. Perhaps they flattered themselves that the inhabi- 
tsBts^ dispirited by the recent fall of Charleston, would siil»^^ 
mit without resistance; and that the soldiers would desert 
to the royal standard* Sundry movements took place on 
botli sidesy and also smart skirmishes^ but without any de* 
cttive efflbct. At one time Washington conjectured that 
the destruction of his stores was the object of' the enemy; 
at another, that the whole was a feint to draw off his atten- 
tion, wmie they posnea a|rtne ifAnik 4u^^«- iWow New 
York to attack West Point. The American army waft^«a. 
tioned with' a view to both objects. The security of the 
stbres was attended to, and such a position taken, as would 
compel the British to fi^ht under great disadvantages, if 
they risked a general action to get at them. The American 
general Howe, who commanded at the Highlands, was or- 
der^ to concentrate his force for the security of West 
Pomt; and Washington, with the principal division of his 
^mji took such a middle position, as enabled him either to 
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&ll back to defeod bis Oores, or to adraDce (or tlie defence 
of W«8t Pointr as d^mstances might roqoife^ Tlie 6f^ 
■ioatliB of the yean>i¥ere spent in these desultory o^ieFatiQnB. 
The diai^tjers tp i^e Sjosuth produced no disposition in the 
ttotth to give «ip the contest; but the tardiness of eonpess 
md of the states; the weakness of governmenty amp the 
deprecii^on of the nionej) deprive TV'ashin^on of all 
means of attenptiiig any tiiii^ beyond defensive o|iera« 
tions. 

In this state of langour, Marquis de la Fayette arrived 
irom France, with assurances that a French fleet and army 
might sqon be expected on the coast* This roused the 
Americans from that lethargy into^which they seemed to be , 
sinking* Requisitions, on. Uie states for men and mpneyi 
were urged with uncommon earnestness. Washiitt;ton,. in 
bis extensive correspondence throughout 4he United States^ 
endeavottred to stimulate the public mind to such exertions 
B» the approaching crisis required. In addition to ar^- 
ments formerly lised^ be endeavoured on this occasion, ll^ 
a temperate view* of European politics to convince hu 
c<mntrymen of the real danger or their independence, if 
ihey neglected to improve the advantages tiiey mi^kt obi» 
tain by a great and manly effort, in conjunction witb the 
succours expected from France. The resolutions of con- 
gress for l&is purpose wer« slowly executed. The quotas 
assigned to the severar states were by their respective leg- 
klatures apportioned on the several counties and towns* 
These divisions were again subdivided into classes, and 
each class was called upon to furnish a man* This predo* 
minance of state systems over those which were national, 
was foreseen and lamented by the commander in chief. In 
a letter to a member of the national legislature, he observed, 

^that unlaafi aan^m^a^ -«l»««li* In ■• uiviv «Icc1sItc i»nc^ mk-* 

lA«»^liey are vested with powers by the several states com- 
petent to the^great purposes of the war, or assume diem 
as matter of right, and they and the states respective- 
ly act with more ener^ than hitherto they have done, 
our cause is lost. We can no longer drudge on in die old 
way. By ilUtiming the adoption of measures) by delays 
in the execution of them, or by unwarrantable jealounes, 
we incur enormcms expenses, and derive no benefit* One 
state will comply with a requisition from congressianothir 
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A^lects to do it; « third execates it by halves) and all 
diror in the manner, the matter^ or ifo much in point of 
fime, that we are always working up hill) and while sudi 
a ijrsteni as the' present one, o)t rather want of one, prevaitSp 
we ever shall be unable to apply our strength or resource 
Is any advantage. 

^llns, tny dear sir, is plain lanniage to a member of 
congress; but it is the language of truth and friendship. 
It is the result of long thinking, close application, and strict 
ohservation. I see one head gradually changing into thir« 
teen; I see one army brtUiching into thirteen; and, instead 
df lookine up to congress |Qi the supreme coatroKtig 
. power of Uie United S^tes, coiisidering theniselves as de- 
pendant ojp their respective states. In a word, I see the 
power of ieongress declinhig too fast for the consequence 
tad respciibt Which are due to them as the great represen- 
tiKive body of America, and ain fearful of the consequen* 

ftom the etnbarrasments which cramped the operations 
ofWashington, a partial tempoi^ry relief was obtained from 
private sources. When congress >could neither command 
money nor biredit for the subsistence of their army, the cit- 
izens of Philadelphia formed an association to procure a 
supply of necessary articles for their suffering s^^ldiers.-*— 
iThe sum of three hundred thousand dollars was subscribed 
in a few days, and converted into a bank, the principal de- 
lign of whicn was to purchase provisions for the troops in 
the most prompt and efficacious nianner. The advantasea 
of Qiis institution were great, and particularly enhanced oj 
the critical time in which it was instituted. 

. The ladies of Philadelphia, about the same time, sub. 
scribed large donations for the immediate relief of *ihe suf- 
fering soldiers. These supplies, though liberal, were far 
short of a sufficiency for the army. So late, as tiie 20th of 
June, General Washington informed coDgress that he still 
Isboured under the painful and humiliating embarrassment 
of having no shirts to deliver to the troops, many of whoin 
were absolutely destitute of that necessary article; nor 
were they much better supplied with summer overalls.— 
^For the troops to be without clothing at any tinie, he add- 
ed,is highly injurious to the service, and distressing to 
•vr feelings; but the want will . be more peculiarly morti- 
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ljit% MrHen tfaey^ corns to act with those of but <iJlie8» If it ^ 
be f>08sible, I have no doubt immediate measares will be 
takea to relieve their distress. 

<*It is also most sincerely to be wished that there could 
be some supplies of clothing furnished to the officers.^ 
There are a great many whose condition is miserable. This 
is in some instances, the case with whole lines. It would 
be well for their own sakesy and for the public good^ if th^ 
could be furnished. They will not be able, when our friends 
come to co-operate with us, to go on a common routine of 
dutj5 and if they should, they must froiii their appearance 
be held m low estimation.*'; 

The complicated arrangements for raising and suppoH- 
ing the. American array which was voted for th^ campaign, 
were so tardilj executed, that when the summer was far 
advanced, Washington was uninformed of the force on which 
he might rely^ and of course, could not i&x on any certain 
plan of operations for the combined armies. In a letter to 
congress, he expressed his embarrassment in the following 
words: "The season is come when we have every reason 
to expect the arrival of the fleet; and yet foe want of this 
pmnt of primary consequence^ it is impossible for me to 
form a system of co-operation. I have no basis to act upofi) 
and of course, were this generous succour of our ally now 
to arrive, I should find myself in the most awkwardV em- 
barrassing and painful situation. The general and the ad- 
miral, as soon as they approach our coast, will require of 
me a plan of the measures to be pursued, and there ou^t 
of right to be one prepared; but circumstanced as I am, I 
cannot even give them conjectures. From these conside* 
rations, I yesterday suggested to the committee the indis- 
pensable necessity of their writing again to the states, 
urging them to give immediate ar d precise imformation of 
the jpeasures they have taken; and of the result. The in- 
terest of the states; the honour and reputaMoa of our 
councils; the justice and gratitude due to oar allies; all 
require that I should without delay, be enabled to ifficertain 
and inform them what we can or cannot undertake. Theee 
is a point which ought now to be determined, on the «ttc- 
cess of which all our future opperations may depeiHH o^ 
which, for wantof knoyving our prospects, I can make no 
decision.. For fear of involving the ueet aa{l army of our 
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illies in circttmstancca which whould expose them, if not 
' seconded by us, to material inconvenience and hazard, I 
shall be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may be fatal 
to otir hopes.'* 

In this state of uncertainty, Washington meditated by 
night and day on the various contingencies which were pro- 
bable. He revolved the possible situations in which the 
contending armies might be placed, and endeavoured to 
prepare for eirery plan of comlnhed operations which future 
contingent events might render advisable. 
i On the 10th of My the expected French fleet and arn\y 
[ appeared on the poast of Rhode Island, llie former con- 
[ sisted of seven s^il of the line, five frigates, and five small- 
; cr vessels. The latter of six thousand men. The Cheva- 
lier Terney and Count ilochambeau, who commanded the 
I fleet and army, immediately transmitted to General Wash- 
ington an account of their arrival, of their strength, their 
^ expectations and orders. At that time not more than one 
I thousand men had joined the American army, A com- 
^ Bjander of no more th^n common firmness, would have re- 
sted his commission in disgust, for not being supported by 
m country. Very different was the line of conduct adopt- 
ed by Washington. Trusting that the promised support 
y^onld be forwai^ed with all possible despatch, he sent on 
to the French commanders by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
definite proposals for commencing the siege of New York, 
Of this he gave information to congress in a letter, in the 
following words; "Pressed on all* sides by a choice of dif- 
iculties, in a moment which required decision, I have 
adopted that line of conduct which comported with the dig- 
Bitj and faith of congress, the reputation of these states, 
and the honour of our arms. I have sent on definitive 
j^opesals of eo-operation to the French General and Adrni* 
rai Neither the period of the season, nor a regard to de- 
cency, would permit delay. The die is cast; and it re- 
mains with the states, either to fulfil their engagements, 
preserve their credit, and support their independence, or 
to involve us in disgrace and defeat. Notwithstanding the 
&ilttres pointed out by the committee, 1 shall proceed on 
tbe supposition that they will ultimately consult their own 
interests and honour, and not suffer ust<» fail for the want of 
means, which it is ^vMently in their power to afford. What 
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has been done, and is doing by some of the states, confirofg 
the opinion I have entertained to sufficient resources in the 
country: Of the disposition of the people to submit to any 
arrangement for bringing them forth, I see no reasonable 
ground to doubt. If we fail for want of proper exertions 
in any of the governments, I trust the responsibility will 
fall where it ought, and that I shall stand justified to con- 
,gress, my country and the world.'* 

The fifth of the next molith, August, was named as the 
day when the French troops should embark, and the Ame*- 
rican aVrfiy assembled at Morrisania, for the purpose of com- 
mencing their combined operations. Very* soon after the 
arrival of the French fleet Admiral Greaves reinforced the 
British naval force in the harbour of New York, with six 
ships of the line. Hitherto the French had a naval supe- 
nority. Without it, all prospects of success in the projws- 
ed attack on New York was visionary; but this being sud- 
denly and unexpectedly reversed, the plan for combiueJ 
operations became eventual. The British Admiral, havingj 
now the superiority, proceeded to Rhode Island to attac^ 
the French in that quarter. He soon discovered that th^ 
French were perfectly secure from any attack by sea. ^k 
Henr3'^ Clinton, who had returned in th? preceding moiithj 
-with his victorious troops from Charleston, embarked about 
eight thousand ofhis best men, and proceeded as far a$ 
Huntingdon Bay, on Long Island, with the apparent desfgtt' 
of concurring with the liiitish fleet in attacking the French 
force at Khode Island. Wlien this movement took place^ 
Washington set his army in motion^ and proceeded to ^eek» 
skill. Had Sir Henry Clinton prosecuted what appeatcd 
to be his design, Washington intended to have attacked 
New-York in his absence. Prepaiations were made for 
this purpose, but Sir Henry Clinton instantly turned about 
from fiuntingdon Bay toward New York. 

In the mean time, the French fleet and army being block- 
ed up at Rhode Island, were incapacitated from co-operat- 
ing with the Americans. *Hopes were nevertheless indulg- 
ed, that by the arrival of another fleet of his Most Christian 
Majesty, then in the West lndies„under the command of 
Count de,Guichen, the superiority would be so mucli ia 
favour of the allies, as to enable them to prosecute tlieir 
urigliwl intention of attacking New York. When the exjj 
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pectaiions of the 'Americans were raised to the highest 
pitch, and wiien they were in great forwardness of prepa- 
ration to act in concert with their allies, intelligence arriv- 
ed that Count de Guichen bad sailed for France. This dis- 
i appointment was extremely mortifying. 

Washington still adhered to his purpose pf attacking 
.New York at some future more favourable- period. On 
'this subject he corresponded with the French commanders, 
' and had a personal interview with them on the twenty -i&rst 
; of September, at Hartford. The arrival of Admiral Rod- 
( ney ou the American coast, a short time after, \^h eleven 
i ships of the line, disconcerted for that season, all the plans 
] ofJthe allies. Washington felt with infinite regret, a sue* 
cession of abortive projects throughout the campaign of 
I irso. In that year, and not before, he had indulged the 
iiopeof happily terminating the war. In a letter to a friend, 
lie wrote as follows: "We are now drawing to a close an 
inactive campaign, the beginning of which appeared preg- 
nant with events of a very favourable complexion. I hop- 
ed, but 1 hoped in vain, that a prospect was opening which 
would enable me to fix a period to my military pursuits, and 
, restore me to domestic life. The favourable disposition of 
' Spain; the promised suc'cour from France; the combined 
force in the West Indies; the declaration of Russia, ac- 
ceded to by other powers of Europe, humiliating the naval 
pride and power of Great Britain; the superiority of France 
and Spain by sea, in Europe; the Irish claims, and English 
disturbances, formed in the aggregate an opinion in my 
, breast, which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams » 
that the hour of deliverance was not far distant; for thats 
however unwilling Great Britain might be to yield the pointy 
it would not be in her power to continue the contest. But, 
alas! these prospects, flattering as they were, have proved 
t)elusory; and I see nothing before us but accumulating 
distress. We have been half of our time without provis- 
ions, and are likely to continue so. We have nomagazines, 
nor money to form them. We have lived upon expedients 
until we can live no longer. In a word, the history of the 
War is a history of false hopes and temporary device8,instead 
of system and economy. It is in vain, nowever, to look back, 
nor is it our business to do so. Our case is not desperate, 
if virtue exists in the people, and there is wisdom among our 
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rulerg. But, to suppose that this great reyplation can ^ 
accomplished by a temporary army^ that this army will 
subsisted by state supplies; and that taxation alone is ad 
quate to our wants, is, in my opinion, absorb." 



CHAPTER Vllh 



CAMPAIGN OF 1781. 



The Pennsylvftilta line mutinies. The Jersey troops follov their ei«' 
smple, but are quelled by deeiave meHsures. Gen. 'Washingtov 
commences a militaiy journal, detailing the wants and distresses 

' of his army. Is invited to the defence of his native state, Virgin- 
ia, but declines. Reprimands the manager of his private estate 
for ftimishing the enemy with suppfies, to prevent the destructiim 
of his property. Extinguishes the incipient flames of a ciWl war, 
respecting the independence of the state of Vermont. Plans a 
combined operation against the British, and deputes Lieut CbL 
John Laurens to solicit the co-opeiation of the French. The 
combined forces of both nations rendezvous in the Chesapeake, 
aad take Lord Cornwallis and his army prisoners of war. Wash- 
ington returns to the vicinity of New York, and urges the ne- 
cessity of preparing for a new campaign. 

The year 1780 ended in the northern states with disap- 
poiutment) and the year 1781 commenced with mutiny. In 
the night of the first of January, about thirteen hundred of 
the Pennsylvania line paraded under arms at their encamp- 
ment, njear Morristown, avowing a determination to march 
to the seat of congress^ and obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances, without which they would serve no longer. The ex- 
ertions of general Wayne, and the other officers, to quell 
^ the mutiny^ w^re in vain. The whole body marched off 
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with six field pieces toward Princeton. They stated their 
demands in writing; which were, a discharge to all who 
had served three years^ an immediate payment of all that 
was due to theroj and that future pay should be made in . 
real money to all who remained in the service. Their offi- 
cers, a committee of congress, and deputation from the 
executive council of Pennsylvania, endeavoured to effect 
an accommodation; but the mutineers resolutely refused 
all terms, of which a redress of their grievances was not 
the foundation. 

To their demands, as founded injustice, the ||vil author- 
ity of Pennsylvania substantially yielded. Intelligence of 
I this munity was communicated to general Washington at 
^ New Windsor, before any accommodation had taken place. 
r Though he had long been accustomed to decide in hazard- 
I «us and difficult situations, yet it was no easy matter in this 
i ilelicate crisis to determine on the most proper course to 
I he pursued. His personal influence had several times ex- 
■ tinguished rising mutinies. Th« first scheme that present- 
j ed itself was, to repair to the camp of the mutineers, and 
try to recal them to a sense of their dutj; but on mature 
reflection this was declined. He well knew that their 
' claims were fu|rnded injustice, but he could not reconcile 
iiiinself to wound the discipline of his army, by yielding to 
their demands while th^V were in open revolt with arms in 
• their liands. ile vi« we'll the subject in all ite relations, 
and was well apprised that the principal' grounds of discon- 
tent were not, peculiar to the Pennsylvaniif line, but com- 
mon to all his troops. 

If force was requisite, ne had none to spare without haz- 
arding West Point. If concessions were unavoidable, 
they had))etter be made by any person than the commander 
in chief. After that due deliberation which he always gave 
to matters of importance, lie determined against a personal 
interference, and to leave the whole to the civil authorities, 
\vhich had already taken it up; but at the same time pre- 
pared for tliose measures which would become necessary, 
if no accommodation took placie. This resolution was 
eommunicated to general Wayne, with a caution to regard 
tke sit.ation of the other lines of the army in any concfes- 
^io!is w!lich might be made, and with a recommendation to 
drjkw ttie mutineers over the Delaware, with a view to xn- 
12 • ,^ 
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crease the diflcaltj of comma nicating \Vith the enemy in 
New York. - 

The dangeroas policj of yielding even to the just de- . 
mands of soldiers with arm$ in their hands, soon became 
apparent. The «uccess of the Pennsylvania line induced 
a part of that of New Jersey to hopfe for similar advantages, 
from similar conduct. A part of the Jersey brigade r<>se in 
arms, void making the same claims which had been yield- 
ed to the Pennsytvanians, marched to Chatham. Washing* 
ton, who was ^r'from being pleased with the issue of the 
mutiny in %e Pennsylvania line, determined, by strong 
measures, to stop the progress of a spirit which was hos- 
tile to all his hopes. Gen. Howe, with a detach drent of 
the eastern troops, was immediately ordered to march 
a^inst the mutineers, and instructed to make no terms 
with them while they vere in a state of resistance; and on 
their surrender to seize a few of the most active leaders, 
and to execute them immediately in the presence of their 
associates. These orders were obeyed; two of the ring- 
leaders were shot, and tl^e^survivors returned to their dqty. 

Tliough Washington adopted these decisive measures, 
yet no man was more sensible of the merits and sufferings 
of his array, and none more active and zealous in procur- 
ing them justice. He improved ifcc late events, by writ- 
ing circular letters to the states, urging them to prevent 
all future /Muses of^ discontent bj fulfilling their engage- 
ments with their respective lines* Some good effects were 
proxluced, but only temporary, and far short of the well 
founded claims of the army. Tllfcir wants with respect to 
provisions were only partially supplied, and by expedients, 
from on^ short time to another. The most tisual was or- 
dering an officer (o seize on provisions where ver^found.-^ 
This differed from robbing only in its being done by author- 
ity for the public service, and in the officer being always 
directed to give the proprietor a certificate of the quantity 
and quality of what was taken from him. At first, some 
reliance ^^s placed op these certificates, as vouchers to 
support a future demand on the United States; but they 
soon became so common as to be of little value. Recourse 
was so frequently had to coercion, both legislative^nd mil- 
itary, that the people not only lost confidence ip public 
credit, but became impatient under all exertions of author- 
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% fovjor^itig iiheir fiopertj from them. About this time, 
Gen. Washingto» was obliged to apply nine thousand do I- 
laiiB sent by the state of Massachusetts for the payment of 
her tn>ops» to the us^ of the Quarter Master's department, 
to enable him to transport provisions from the adjacent 
states* Before he 4»iQ8entcd to adopt tljis .expedient, he 
b»d consumed every ounce of provision jvhich had been 
kept as ft reserve in the garrison of West Pwnt, and had 
strained impress by military force to so great an extent 
thai there was reason to apprehend the inhabitants, irritat- 
ed by such frequent calls, would proceed to daRgerous in- 
wrectioDS. Fort Schuyler, West Point, and the posts up 
the North River, were on the point of beipg abandoned by 
their starving garrisons. At this period there was little or 

. no circulating medium, either in the Form of paper or 
specie, and in the neighbourhood of the American army, 
there was a real want of necessary provisions. The defi- 
ciency of the former occasioned many inconveniences, but 
ih% iusuflSciency of the latter, had well nigh dissolved the 
army, and laid the country in e^rjr direction open to Brit- 
ish excursions. .. ■^*' . 

On the first of May, 1781, Gen. Washington commenced 
a military Journal. The following statement is extracted 

\ from it. "I begin at this epoch a concise journal of mili- 
tary transactions, ike. i lament not having,^^mpted it 
from the contmencement of the war inlaid o^iTy memory; 
and wi^h the multiplicity of matter which continually sur- 
roQudslne, and the embarrassed state of our 'affairs, which 
is momentarily calling th#atteution to perplexities of oije 
Wnd oriinother, may not defeat altogether or so interrupt 
my present intention and plan, as to renderlt^of little avail. 
"To have the clearer understan^ling of the entries which 
Biay follow, it would be proper to recite in detail our wants 
aad our prospects; bj»t this alone would be a work of much 
time and great magnitude. It may suffice to give the sum 
of th^m, which f shall do in few words, viz, 

^'In^tead of having magazines filM with provisions, we 
have a scanty pittance scattered here and there in the dis* 
twistates. . / 

^^lust^d of having our arsenals well supplied with mili- 
tary sto|es, they are poorly provided, and the workmen aH 
having ttiem. Instead of having the various articles of 
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S-' ' ^'' ' ' ' ' 
field equipage in readiness, the ^liarter Mastier General 

is but now applying to the several states tq proHd« these 
tilings for their troops respectively. Instead of having a 
regular system of transportation established upon .credit, 
or funds in the. Quarter Master'3 hatlds to defray the qou- 
tingent expenses thereof, wc have ji either the one nor the 
other; and'all th^t business, or a great partof it, beingdone 
by impressment^ we^are daily and hourly oppressing the 
people, souring their temper^, and alienating their affec- 
tions. Instead of having tlie regiments completed agreea- 
ble to the f^equisitions of congress, scarce any state^ in the 
union has at this hour one eighth part of its quota in the 
field, and there is little prospect of ever getting more than 
half. In a vrord'j instead of having any thing in readings 
to take the fields we have nothing; and instead of ha-ying 
the i^iospect of a glorious offensive campaign before us, we 
have a bewildered and gloomy prospect of a defensive om\ 
unless we should receive a powerful aid of ships, troops, 
a4id money, from our generous allies, and these at present 
are too contingent to build upon." 

While the Americans. were suffering the complicated 
calamities which introduced, the year 1781, their ad versa- 
i:ies were carrying on the nupst extensive plan of operations 
against them which had ever been attempted. It had often 
been objected to the British commanders, tliat tl»ey had 
not condlWWR the war in the manner mostlikely to efiect 
the subjugation oftfte revolted provinces. Militarj-^oritiCd 
found fault wttli them for keeping a large army idle«t New 
York, which they said, if pr(M|prly applied, would have 
been sufficient to make successful impressions at one and 
the same time on several of the states. The British seem 
to have calculated the campaign of 1781,^ with a vjew to 
make an experimeHiof the comparative merit of this mode 
of conducting military operations. The war r^ed in that 
year not only in tke vicinity of the British head quarters at 
•New York, but in Georgia, South Carolina, North Caz'oli- 
na, and in Virginia. 

In this extensive warfare, Washington could hare no 
immediate agency in the? southern department. His ad- 
vice in corresponding with the officers commancjing in Yir- 
giriia, the Carolinas, and (Jeorgia, was freely an^ benefi- 
cially givenj and as large detachments sent to tWir aid as 
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cuvld be spared consistenllj with the security of West 
Point In conducting the war, his invariable maxim was^ 
to suffer the devastation of property^ rather than . hazard 
great and essential objects for its preservation. While the 
warVa^ed in Virginia, the governor thereof, its represen- 
tatives in congress, and other influential citizens, urged 
Kts retarn to the defence of his native state. But consid- 
eriDg Am\erica as -bis country, and the general safety as 
bis object, he deemed it of more importance to remain on 
Ae Hudson; there he was not only securing the most im- 
portant post in the United States, but concerting a grand 
plan of combined operatiorfs, which, as shall soon be relat- 
ed, not only delivered Virginia, but all the states from the 
calamities of war. 

In Washington's disregard of property when in eompe^ 
tition with national objects, he was in no respect partial to 
W« own. While the British were in the Potowmac, they 
flfent a flag on shore to Mount Vernon, his private estate^ 
requiring a supply of fresh provisions. Refusals of such 
demands, were often followed by bumitig the houses and 
•flier property near the river. To prevent this catastrophe, 
the person entrusted with the management of the estate, 
i^ent on board with the flag, and carrying a supply of prt>- 
nsions, requested that the buildings and iittprovements 
might be spared. For this he receiv«4 a severe reprimand 
in a letter to him,, in which the general observed: "That 
it would have been a less' painful circjimsiance to me to 
have heard, that, in consequence of your non-compliance 
with the request of the ]|^ish, they had burnt my house, 
tad laid my plantatioi^ in ruins. You ought to have consid* 
jBred yourself as my representative, and should hav« re- 
flected on the bad example of communicating" Virith the ene- 
iny, and making a voluntary offer of refreshment to them, 
tith a view to prevent a conflagration.'* 
. To the other difficulties with which AVasfiington had to 
contend in the preceding years of the war, a new one was 
about this time added. While the whole force at his 
^iBposal was unequal to the defence of the country against 
^he common enemy, a civil war was on the point of break- 
ing out among his fellow-citizens. The claims of the in- 
habitants of Vermont to be a separate independent state, 
*nd of the state of New Vork, to their country, as within its 
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chartered limits, together with open offers from the Royal 
Commanders to establish atid defend them as a British prov- 
ince, produced a serious crisis, which called for the irjter- 
ference of the American chief. This was the more neces- 
sary, as the governments of New York and of Vermont 
were both resolved on exercising a jurisdiction over the , 
same people and the same territory. Congress, wishins to 
compromise the controversy on middle ground, resolved, in 
August, 1781, to accede to the independence of Vermont, 
on certain conditions, and within certain specified limits, 
which they supposed would satisfy both parties. Contrary 
to. their expectations, this mediatorial act of the nationalle- 
gislature was rejected by Vermont, and yet was so disagree- 
able to the legislature of New York, as to draw from them a 
spirited protest against it. Vermont complained that con- 
gress interfered in their internal police; New York view- 
ed the resolve as a virtual dismemberment of their state, 
which was a constituent part of the confederacy. Wash- 
ington^ anxious for the peace of the union, sent a message 
to Chittenden, governor of Vermont, desiring to know 
what wer^ the real designs, views and intentions of the 
people of Vermont; whemer they would be satisfied with 
the independence proposed by congress, or had it serious- 
ly in contemplation to join with the enemy, and become a 
witish proviBtie." The governor returned an unequivocal 
answer; <<that there were no people on the continent more 
attached to tlie cause of America than the people of Ver- * 
mont; fou^ they were fully determined not to be put under 
the government of New York; that tkey would oppose this 
by force of arms, and would join with the British in Canada 
rather, than to submit to that govertiment." While both 
states were dissatisfied with congress, and their animosi- * 
ties, from increasing violence and irritation, became daily 
more alarming,- Washington, aware of the extremes to 
which all parties were tending, returned an answer to Grov. 
Chittenden, in which were these expressions: "It U not 
my business, neither do I think it necessary now to discuss 
the origin of a right of a number of the inhabitants to that 
tract of country, formerly distinguished by the name of the* 
New Hampshire grants, and now known by that of Ver» 
mont. I will take it for granted, that their right was good, 
bj^ci^Dse congress, by their resolve of the 7th August^ iw* 
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ply it, and by that of the 21st, are willing full^ to confirm 
it, provided the new state is contined to certain described 
bounds. It appears therefore to me, that the dispute of 
boundary is the only one that exists, and that being re- 
moj^ed, All other difficulties would be removed also, and 
the matter terminated to the satisfaction of all parties.— 
You have nothing to do but to withdraw your jurisdiction to 
tbeconlines of your own limits, and obtain an acknowledg- 
ment of independence and sovereignty, under the resolve 
of the 21st of August, for so much territory as does not 
interfere with the ancient established bounds of New- 
York, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. In mj .pri- 
vate opinion, while it behoves the delegates to do ample 
jtt&fice to a body of people suflBcientlj respectable by their 
numbers, and entitled by other claims to be admitted into 
that cunfederation, it becomes them also to attend to the in- 
terests of their constituents, and see that under the ap- 
pearance of justice to one, they do not materially injure 
the rights of others. I am apt to think this the prevail- 
ing opinion of congress.'' 

., The impartiality, moderation and good sense of this 

letter, together with a full conviction of the disinterested 

patriotism of the writer, brought round a revolution in the 

minds of the legislature of Vermont; and they accepted 

the propos^itions of congress, though they bad rejected 

Jhem four months before* A truce among the contending 

parties followed, and the, storm blew over. Thus the per- 

I sonal influence of one man, derived from his pre-.enunent 

I . virtues and meritorious services, extinguished the sparks of 

I civil discord at the timelhey were kindling into flame.* 

' Though in conducting the American war. Gen. Wash- 

: iBgton often acted on the Fabi.an system, by evacuating, re- 

11^ treating and avoiding decisive engagements; yet this was 

^Imach more the result of necessity than of choice. His uni- 

■^'form opinion was in fiavour of energetic oftensive operations, 

as the most effectual means of bringing the war to a termi- 

• For Hiore particulars, see Williams's History oF Vermont; a 
work, which, for its superior merit, deserves a place in every li- 
brary. If the author had been an European, this would proba- 
bly have been the case soon after his enlightened, philosophical Histo- 
ry had crossed the Atlantic, and made its appearance in the United 
SUtes. 
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nation. On this principle he planned attacks in almott 
every year on some or other of tiie British armies or strong 
posts in the United States. He endeavoured from year to 
year, to stimulate the public mind to some great operation; 
but was never properly supported. In the years 1778, 1779, 
and 1780, the projected combined operations with the 
French, as has been related, entirely miscarried. The 
idea of ending the war by some decisive military exploit, 
continually occupied his active mind. To ensure success, 
a naval superiority on the coast, and a loan of money, were 
indispensably necessary. The last was particularly so in 
the year 1781; for the resources of the United States, 
were then so reduced, as to be unequal to the support of 
their army, or even to the transportation of it to any distant 
scene of action. To obtain these necessary aids, it was 
determined to send an envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Versailles. Lieut. Col. John Laurens was selected for this 
purposei ■ He was in every respect qualified for the im- 
portant mission. In addition to the most engaging person* 
ahaddress, his connexion with the commander in cnief, as 
one of his aids, gave him an opportunity of being intimate- 
ly acquainted with the military capacities^ and weaknesses 
of his country. I'hese were also particularly detailed in the 
form of a letter to him from Gen. Washington* This %vas 
written when the Pennsylvania line was in opea revolt 
Among other interesting matters, it stated, <'That the ef- 
forts already made by the United States, exceeded the nat- 
ural ability of the country 5 and that any revenue fhey were 
capable of making, would lea^e a' large surplus to be Sup- 
plied by credit; that experience bad proved the impossi- 
bility of supporting a paper system without funds, and that 
domestic loans could not be eifected, because there were 
few men pf monied capital in the United States; that from.^ 
necessity, recourse had been had to military impressments^ 
for supporting the army, which, if contuined longer^ or 
urged farther, would probably disgust the people, and 
bring round a revolution of public sentiment. 
*»That the relief procured by these violent means was so 
inadequate, that tne patience of the army was exhausted, [ 
and their discontents had broke out in serious and alarming 
fiiutinies; that the relief necessary was not within the 
power of the United States; and that from a view of all 
circumstances, a loan of money was absolutely necessary 
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hr revkins |^ut>Uc credU^ aad giving vigour to f ft tare ope- 
rations.'* it was further stated, «<that next to aloan of mo^ 
fiey, a FrmM^h naval superiority in the American seas was 
ef so mudi eouse^uence, that without it nothing decisive 
ceuid. be undertaken against the British, who were in the 
greatest force on and n^t the coasts.'^ 

The future capacities of the United States to repay any 
loan that might be made, were particularly stated; and ' 
ftat^^there was still a fund of resource and inclination in 
tke country equal to great exertions, provided a liberal 
svpply of motiey would furnish the means of stopping the 
progr^s of disgust which resulted from the unpopular 
mode of supplying the army by requisition and impress- 

Such in terestingBtateraiBnts, sanctioned by the American ^ 
chief, and ertforced by the address of Col. Laurens, direfct- 
Ij from the scene of action, artd the influence of Dr. Frank- 
hn, who, for the five preceding years, had been minister 
plenipotentiary ftrom the United States t6 the court of Ver- 
sailles, produced the desired effect His Most Christian 
Majesty ^ve his A^merican allies a subsidy of six millions 
of 0vres, and became their security for ten millions more, 
borrowed for their use in the' United Netherlands. A na- 
val co-operation wats promised, and a conjunct expedition 
against their con^mbn foes projected. 

The Americati war was. now so far involved in the con- 
sequences of naval operations, that a superior French fleet 
seemed to be the hinge on whifeh it was likely soon to take 
a favourable tut-n. The British army being parcelled iii the 
different seaports of the United States, any division of it, 
blocked up by a French fleet, could not long resist the su- 
periour combined force which might be brought to operate 
against it. The Marquis de Castries, who directed/ the 
marine of France with great precision, calculated the na- 
val force which the British could concentre on the coast of 
the United States, and disposed his own in such a manner 
as insured him a superiority. In conformity to these prin- 
ciples, and in subserviency in the design of the campaign 
M. de Grasse sailed in March, 1781, from Brest, with twen- 
ty-fife sail of the line, several thousand land forces, and a . 
large convoy amounting to more than two hundred ships. 
A small parf of this force was destined for the East Indies; 
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but M. deHSrassc with the greater part sailed for Marti- 

Itiqiie. 

The British fleet ttien in the West Indies had been previ- 
ously weakened by the departure of a squadron for the 
protection 0^ the shipd which were employed in carrying 
to England the booty which had been taken at St. Eustatios. 
The British adnfirals, Hood and Drake, were detached to 
intercept the' outward bourtd^Prench fleet, coipmanded by 
lil. de Orasse; but a junction between his force and eight 
ships of the line, and one of fifty guns, which' were previ- 
ously at Martinique and St; Domingo, was nevcrtheleaa 
eifectede By this combination of fresh ships from Europe, 
with the French fleet previously irt the West Indies, they 
had a decided superiority. M. de Grasse having finished 
his business iu the West Indies, sailed in the beginning 
of August with a prodigious convoy. After seeing this 
out of danger, he directed his course for the GhesapeakU, 
and arrived there on tiie thirtieth of the same month. Five 
days before his arrival in the Chesapeake, the French 'fleet 
in Rhode Island sailed for the i5ame place. These fleets, 
notwithstanding their original distance from the scene of 
action and from each other, coincideoTn their c^eraiions 
in an extraordinary manner, far beyojid the reach of mili- 
tarv calculation. They air tended to one object, and at one 
and the same time; and that object was neither known nor 
suspected by the British, till the proper season for counter- 
action was elapsed. ' 

This coincidence of favourable circumstances extended 
to the marches of the American and French land forces. 
The plan of operations had been so well digested, and veas 
dp faithfully executed by the difierent commanders, that 
Gen. Washington and Cuunt Rochambeau had passed the 
British head quarters in New York, and were considerably 
advanced on their way to Yorktown, before Count de Grasse 
had reached the American coast. This was effected in the 
foilowine manner: Mons. de Barras, appointed to the 
command of the French squadron at Newport, arrivedJit 
Bostoh with despatches for Count de Rochambeau. An 
interview soon after todk place at Weathersfield, between 
generals Washington, Knpx and du FortaiJ-, on the part of 
the Americans, and Count^de Rochambeau and the Cheva- 
lier Chastelleux, on the part of the French. At this inters 
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view an eventual fiUa of ike whole campaigii was fixed. 
This was to lay siege to New York, in concert with a 
French fleet^.which was to arrive on the coast in the month 
of August. . It was agreed that the French troops should 
ioMTck towards the North |tiver. Lettors were addressed 
by Gen. Washington to the executive officers of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersej, 
lequiring them to fill up their battalions^ and to have their 
quotas ^siz thousand two hundred militia in readiness 
within a week of the time thej m^ight be called for. Con- 
fivmably to these outlines of the camBaign, the French 
^ trftops marched from Rhode Island in June, and early in 
the following motith juined the American armj. At the 
same time Washington marched his arm j from their winter 
encampment near Feekskill to the vicinity of King^bridge* 
Gen. Liincoln fi^ll down tbe North River with a detachment 
in boats, and took possession of the ground where Fort In* 
dependence formerly stood. An attack was- made upon him, 
bat was soon discontinued. Tbe British about this time re- 
tired, with almost the whole of their force to York Island. 
Washington hoped to be able to commence operations 
against /New York about the middle, or at farthest the lat- 
ter end of July. Flat bottomed boats sufficient to transport 
five thousand men were built, near Albany, and brought 
down the North. River to the neighbourhood of the Ameri- 
ean army before New York. Ovens were erected opposite 
to Staten Island for the use of the French troops. Every 
movement introductory to the commencement of the siege 
was made. . To the great mortification of Washington, he 
&ttnd himself on the 2d of August, to be only a few hun- 
dreds stronger than he was on the day his army first moved 
from their winter quarters. To have fixed on a plan of 
aperations witii a foreign officer at the head of a respecta- 
ble force; to have brought that force from a considerable 
distance in confident expectation of reinforcements^ suffi- 
ciently large to commence efiective operations against the 
common enemy; and at the same time to have engagements 
in behalf of the states violated in direct opposition to their 
own interests, and in a manner derogatory to his personal 
honour, was enough to have excited storms and tempests in 
a&y mind less calm than that of Gen^ Washington. He bore 
tbis bard trial with bis usual magnanimity, and contented 
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himself with repeftting bis requisitiens to the states, and 
at the same time urged them by every tie to enable^liini to 
folfii engagenients entered into on their account with the 
commander of the French troops. 

That tardiness which at other times bad brought the'** 
Americans near the brink of ruin, was now the accidental 
cause of real serTice. Had they sent foward their recruits 
for the regular army^and their ^otas of militia, as was .ex- 
pected, the siege of New York would have commenced in 
the latter end of July, or early in August. While the sea-, 
son was wasting away in expectation of these reinforoc- 
ments, lord Cornwallis, as has been nientioned, fixed him- 
self near tlie Capes 4>f Virginia, His situation there, the* 
arrival of a reinforcement of three thousand GeYn^ans 
from Europe to New York; the superior strength of their 
garrison; the failure of the states in filling up their battal- 
ions and embodying their militia; and especially recent in- 
telligence from Count de Grasse, that his destination was 
fixed to the Chesapeake, concurred about the middle of 
August to make a total change of the plan of the cam- 
paign. 

The appeamnce of an intention to attack New York was j 
nevertheless kept up. While this deception was played ^ 
off, the allied army crossed the North River, ancrpassedi on 
by the way of Philadelphia through the intermediate coun- 
try to Yorktown. An attempt to reduce the British force in * 
Virginia promised success with more expedition, and it^ 
secure an object of nearly equal importance as the reduc- 
tion of New York. • 

While the attack of New York was in serious contem- 
plation, a letter from Gen. \yashington, detailing the par- 
ticulars of the intended operations of the campaign, being 
intercepted, fell into the hands of sir Henry Clinton. Af- 
ter the plan was changed, the royal commander was so much 
under the impression of the intelligence contained in the 
intercepted letter, that he believed every movemeot toward 
Virginia lobe a feint calculated to draw off his attention 
from the defence of New York. Under the iufiuence of 
this opinion, he bent his whole force to strengthen that 
^post; and suffered the American and French armies te pass - 
him without molestation. When the best opportunity of 
striking at them was elapsed, then for the first timeh^ was 
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brought' to belUve, that the allies had fixed on Virginia for 
the theatre of their combined operations. As truth may 
be made to answer the purposes of deception, so no feint of 
attacking New York cpuld have been more successful than 
the real intention. 

In the latter end of August, the American army began 
their march to Virginia from the neighbourhood of JjTew 
York. Washington had advanced as far as Chester, before 
he received the new« of the arrival of the fleet commanded 
hj M. de Grasse. The French troops marched at the same 
. time, and for the same place. Gen. Washington and Count 
Bochambeau with generals Chastelteux, du Portail, and 
Knox, proceeded to visit Count de Grasae, on board his ship, 
the Vill« de Paris, and agreed on a plahvof operations. 

The Count afterward wrote to Washington, that in 
case a British fleet appeared, "he conceived that he ought 
to go out and meet them at sea, instead of risking an en- 
[' gs^ement in a confined situatiom'^ This alarmed the gen- 
eral. He $ent the Marquis de la Faj^ette with a letter to 
dissuade him fi-om^ the dangerous measure. This letter, and 
the persuasions of the Marquis, had the desired effect. 

The combined forces proceeded on their way toYorktown, 
partly by land, and partly down the Chesapeake. The 
whole, t(^ether with a body of Virginia militia, uuder the 
I command of Gen. Nelson, rendezvoused at Williamsburg, 
r ott the 25th of September, and in five days after moved 
I down to the investiture of Yorktoww. The French fleet 
I at the same time moved to the mouth of York river, and 
[ took a position which was calculated to prevent lord Corn- 
! wallis either from retreating, or receiving succour by wa- 
I ter. Previously to the march from Williamsburg to York- 
town, Washington gave out in general orders, as follows: 
i ^*If the enemy should be tempted to meet the army on its 
march, the general particularly enjoins the troops to place 
\ their principal reliance on the bayonet, that they may prove 
the vanity of the boast which the British make of their par- 
ticular prowess in deciding battles with that weapon." 
;. The works erected for the security of Yorktown on the 
^jight^ were redoubts and batteries, with a line of stockade 
w the rear. A marshy ravine lay in front of the right, 
over which was placed a large redoubt. The morass ex- 
tended along the centre, which was defended by a line of 
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stockade, and by batteries. On the left ef the centre was a 
hornwork with a ditch, a row of fraize, and tun abbads.— • 
Two redoubts were advanced before, the left. The com- 
bined forces advanced, and took fiossession of the ground 
from which the British had retired. About this time the 
legion cavalry and mounted infantry passed over the river 
to Gloucester. General D. Choisy invested the British 
post on that side so fully, as to cut off* all communicatien 
between it and the country. In the mean time, the royal 
army was straining every nerve to strengthen their worVi 
and their artillery was constantly employed in impeding 
the operations of the combined army* On the ninth . and 
tenth of October, the Americans and French opened their 
batteries. They. kept up a brisk and well directed fire 
from heavy cannon, froni mortars and howitzers. The shells 
of the besiegers reached the ships in the harbour; the Oharon 
•f forty-four guns, and a transport ship, were burned. The 
besiegers commenced their second parallel two hundred 
yards from the works of the besieged. Two redoubts , 
which were advanced on the left of the British, greatly im- 
peded the progrSss of tbe combined armies. It was, there 
fore, proposed to carry them by storm. To excite a spirit i 
of emulation, the reduction of the one was committed to : 
the French, of the other to the Americans. The assailants-^ 
marched to the assault with unloaded arms: having passed 
the abbatis and palisades, they attacked on all sides, and 
carried tlie redoubt in a few minutes, with the loss of eight 
m^n killed, and twenty-eight wounded. 

The French were equally successful on their part.— * 
They carried the redoubt assigned to them with rapidity, ] 
bat lost axonsiderable number of men. These two redoubts 
were included in the second parallel, and facilitated the { 
subsequent operations of the besiegers. { 

By this time the batteries of the besiegers -were covered 
with nearly a hundred pieces lof heavy ordnance, and the 
works or the besieged were so damaged, that they could 
scarcely show a single gun. Lord Cornwallis had now no i 
hope left, but from offering terms of capitulation, or at- 
tempting an escape. He determined on the latter. This,^ 
though less practicable than when first proposed was not 
altogether hopeless. Boats were --prepared to receive the 
troops in the night,^ and to transport them to Glouq^^ter 
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point After one whoU embarkation had crossed, a vio- 
leDt storm )of wind and rain dispersed the boats, and fms- 
bated the whole scheme. The royal army, thus weakened- 
by division, was exposed to increased danger. Orders 
». were sent to those who had passed, to recross the river to 
^ Yorktown. With the failure of this scheme, the last hope 
of the British antiy expired. Longer resistance could an- 
swer no good purpose, and might occasion the loss of many 
valaable lives. Lord Cornwallis therefore wrote a letter 
to Gen. Washington, requesting a cessation of arms for 
twenty-four hours; and that commissioners might be ap- 
pointed to digest terms of capitulation. This was agreed 
tOy and in consequence thereof, the posts of York and Glou- 
cester were surrendered on certain stipulations; the prin- 
cipal of which were as follows: <<The troops to be prison- 
ers of war to congress, and the naval force to France; the 
officers to retain their side acms and private property of 
every kind, but every* thing obviously belonging to the 
iniuibitants Qf th^ United 8tates, to be subject to be re- 
claimed;, the soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, and to be supplied with the same rations 
as are allowed to soldiers in the service of congress; a 
proportion of ^e officers to march into the country with the 
prisoners^ the rest to be allowed to proceed on parole to 
Europe, to New York, or to any other American maritime 
post in possession of the British." The honour of march- 
ing out witb colours flying, which had been refused to Gen. 
Lincoln on his giving up Charleston, was now refused to 
Earl Cornwallis; and Gen. I^incoln was arppointed to re- 
ceive the submission of the royal armj at Yorktown, pre- 
eisely^ih the same way his own had been conducted about 
eighteen months before. 

The regular troops of America and France, employed 
in tliis siege, consisted of about five thousand five hundbred 
of the former, and seven thousand of the latter, and they 
were assisted by about four thousand militia. On the partt^ 
of the combined army? about three hundred were killed or 
wounded. On the part of the British, about five hundred 
tnd seventy were taken in the redoubts, which were car- 
ried by assault on the 14th of October. .The troops of ev- 
ery kind that surrendered prisoners of war, exceeded sev- 
en thoitgand men; but so great was the number #f ^]fk 
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and wounded, that there were only three thousand eight 
hundred capable of bearing arms. 

Congress honour^ Gen* Washington, Count de Ro* 
chambeau, Count de Gr^se, and the ofiScers of the differ- 
ent corps, and the men under them, with thanks for their 
services in the reduction of Lord Cornwallis. The whole 
project was conceived with profound wisdom, and the in^ 
cidents of it had been combined with singular propriety. 
It is not therefore wonderful, that frotn the retnarkable^ 
coincidence in all its parts, it was crowned with unvaried 
success. 

General Wasiiington on the day after the surrender, or- 
dered, "that those who were under arrest, should be par^ 
doned and set at liberty." His orders closed as follows: 
"Divine service shall be performed to-morrow in the dif- 
ferent brigades and divisions. The commander in chief 
recommends that all the troops that are not upon duty, to 
assist at it with a serious deportment, and that sensibility^ 
of heart, which the recollection of the surprising and par^ 
ticular interposition of providence in our favour claims.'' 
The interesting event of iiaptivating a second royal army, 
produced strong emotions, which broke out in all the varie- 
ty of ways, in which the most rapturous joy usually dis- 
plays itself. ^ ' 

After the capture of Lord Cornwallis, Washington, with 
the greatest part of his army, returned to the vicinity of 
New York. In the preceding six years he had been ac-' 
customed to look forward and to provide for all possible 
events. In the habit of strpggling with difficulties, his 
courage at all times grew with the dangers which sur- 
rounded him. (n the most disastrous situations he was far 
removed from despair. On the other hand, those fortunate 
events which induced many to believe that the revolution 
wasinccomplished, never operated on him so far as to re- 
lax his exertions or precautions.> Though complete, sue- 
less had been obtained by the allied arms in Virginia, and 
great advantages had been gained in 1781, in the Carolinas, 
ydt Washington urged the necessity of being prepared for 
another campaign. In a letter to Gen. Greene he observ- 
ed, "I shall endeavour to stimulate congress to the best 
improvement of our late success, by taking the most vigor- 
ous and effectual measures to be ready for an early and 

''isive campaign the next year. ,My greatest fear is that 
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Tiewme'this stroke in a point of light which may too much 
magoi^ its importance, they may think our work too near- 
ly dosed, and fall into a state of langour and reltf^ation. 
To prevent this crrour, J shall employ every means in my 
pdwer, and if unhappily we sink into this fatal mistake, no 
|iart of the blame shall be mine." 



CHAPTER IX. 

1782 and 1783. 



PpDspeetd of peace. Languor of the states. Discontents of the at- 
my. Gen. Washington prevents the adoption of rash measures. 
Some new levies in Pennsylvania mutiny, and are quelled. Wash* 
ington recommends measures for the preservation of indepen* 
dence, peace, liberty and happiness. Dismisses his army. Enters 
New York. Takes leave of his officers. Settles his accounts. 
Bepairs to Annapolis. Resigns his commiauon. Retires to Mount 
Yemon, and resumes his^gricultural pursuits. 

Th^e military establishment of 1782, wad passed with 
aaasual celerity shortly after the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis; but no exertions of America alone could do more 
than confine the British to the sea coast.* To dislodge them 
from their strong holds in New York and Charleston, 
occupied the unceasing attention of Washington. While 
fee was concerting plans for farther combined operations 
with the French, and at the same time endeavouring by cir- 
cular letters to rouse nis countrymen to spirited mf^- 
Bures, intelligence arrived 4hat sundry motions for discon- 
tinuing- the American war, had been debated in the British 
Parliament, and nearly carried. Fearing that this would 
relai the exertions of the states, he added in hisvcircular 
letters to their respective governors, "I have perused 
these debates with great attention and care, with a view, if 
possible, to penetrate their real design; and upon the most 
mature deliberation I can bestow, 1 am obliged to declare 

/ 
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it as mj candid o{HDioD, that the qaeasure^ in all its tiewly 
80 far as it respects America, is merely delusory, having 
no serious intention to admit our independence upon its 
true principles; but is calculated to produce a change of 
ministers to quiet the minds of thelr.own peopfe, and re* 
concile them to a continuance of the war; while itis meant 
to amuse this country with a false ide^ of. peace, to draw 
us from our connexion with France, and to lull us into it 
state of security and inactivity; which taking place, ike 
ministry will be left to prosecute the war in other parts of 
the world with greater vigour and effect. Your excellency 
will permit me on this occasion to observe, that even if the 
nation and parliament are really in earnest to obtain peace 
with America^ it will undoubtedly be wisdom in us to nieet 
*them with grelit caution and. circumspection, and by all 
means to keep our arms firm in our hands; and instead of 
relaxing one iota in our exertions, rather to spring forward 
with redoubled vigour, that we may take the advantage, 
of every favourable opportunity, until o^r wishes are fully 
4>btained. No nation yet suffered in treaty by preparing, 
even in the moment of negociation, most vigorously for the 
field." 

Early in May, Sir Guy Carleton, who had succeeded Sir 
Henry Clinton as commander in chief of the British forces 
in America, arrived in New York, and announced in suc- 
cessive communications, the increasing probability of a 
speedy peace, and his disapprobation of farther hostilities, 
which, he observed, «cou4d only tend to multiply the mise- 
riel^ of individuals, without a possible advantage to either 
nation/' Thex^autious temper of Washington gradually 
yielded to increasing evidence that the British were seri- 
ously inclined to terminate the war; but in proportion as 
this opinion prevailed, the exertions of the states relaxed. 
Ngt more than eighty thousanil dollars had been received 
from all of them, when the month of August was far ad* 
vanced. Every expenditure yielded to the subsistence of 
the army. A sufficiency of money could scarcely be obtain- 
ed for that indispensably necessary purg^ose. To pay the 
troops was impossible. 

Washington, whose sagacity anticipated events, foresaw 
with concern, the probable cohsequences likely to result 
from the tardiness of the states to comply with the re(i«l- 
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lidoQS (^ congress. These had been ample. Eight mil* 
; lions of dollar^ had been called for, to be paid in four equal 
,' qiiai4«erly instalments, for the senrice of tne year 178S. In 
I a confidential letter to the Secretary of War, Washington 
I observed, ^I\;annot help fearing the result of reducing the 
lErmj, where I see such a number of men, goaded by a thou- 
sand stings of reflection on the past, and of anticipations on 
the future, about to be turned into the world, soured by penu- 
ly, and what they call the ingratitude of thepublic; involved 
ifi debts without one farthing of money to carry them home, 
after having spent the flower of their days, and many of 
tiiem their patrimonies, in establishing the freed<^n and 
independence of their country, and having suffered every 
thing which humao nature is capable of enduring on this 
, nde of deat^. I repeat it^ when I reflect on these irritable ' 
' circumstances^ I cannot avoid apprehending that a train of 
evik will follow, of a very serious and distressing nature. 

<4 wish not to heishtdn the shades of the picture so far 
as the real life would justify me in doing, or I would give 
anecdotes of patriotism and distress, which have scarcely 
ever been paralleled, never surpassed in the history of 
mankind. But you may rely upon it, the patience and long 
sufferance of this army are almost exhausted, and there 
never was so great a spirit of discontent as at this instant. 
While in the nel^, it may be kept from breaking out into 
aits of outrage; but when we retire into winter quarters, 
unless the storm be previously dissipated, I cannot be at 
ease respecting the consequences. It is high time for 
peace.*' ' . 

These apprehensions were well founded. To watch the 
discontents of his troops, the American chief continued in 
canap after they had retired into winter quarters, though 
there w^ no prospect of any military operations which 
Wii^ht require his presence. Soon after their retirement 
tke officers presented a petition to congress respecting 
their paj,ahd deputed a committee of their body to solicit 
their interest while under consideration.* 

Nothing had been decided oh the claims of the army^ 
when intelligence, in March, 178S, arrived, that prelimina- 
ry and eventual articles of peace between the United States 

*fiee the appendix for this petitiqi. 
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and Great Britain had been signed on the 30th of tke pre- 
ceding November, in whic(i the independence of the United 
States was amply recc^nized. In the general joy edited 
*by this event, the arm^ partook; but one unpleasant idea 
mingled itself with their exultations. Thej Suspected that 
as justice had not been done to them while their services 
^ere indispensable, thej would be less likely to obtain it 
when they ceased to be necessary. Their fears on this 
account was increased by a letter which about the same 
time was received from their committee in Philadelphia! 
ahttouncing that the objects which they had solicited from 
congress had not yet been obtained. Smarting as they 
were under past sufferings, and present wants, their exas- 
peration became violent and almost universal While thev 
were brooding over their gloomy prospects, and provoke? 
at the apparent neglect with which they had been treated, 
an anonymous paper was circulated, proposing a meeting 
of the General and Field Officers on the next day. The 
avowed object of this meeting was to consider the late let- 
ter from their committee with congress, and what mea- 
sures should be adopted to obtain that redress of grievan- 
ces which they seemed to have solicited in vain. On 
the same day the following address was privately circu- 
lated. 

"TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

^^Gentlemen, 

«A fellow soldier, whose interest and affections biml^ 
him strongly toj^ou; whose past sufferings have bee^ as 
great, and whose future fortune may be as desperate as 
yours, would beg leave to address you. -Age has its claims, 
and rank is not without its pretensions to advise; but 
though unsupported by. both, he flatters himself that the 
plain language of sincerity and experience, will neitlier \Se 
unheard, nor unregarded. Like many of you, he loved pri- 
vate life, and left it with regret. He left it, deternuned to 
retire from the field with the necessity that called him to 
it, and not till then; not till the enemies of his country, the 
slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, were coffin 
polled to abandon their schemes, and acknowledge Aroer- 
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ica as ternble in arms as she had been humble in remon^ 
strance. With this object in view, he has long shared in 
your toils, and mingled in your dangers; he nas felt the 
cold hand of poverty without a murmur, and has seen the 
insolence of wealth without a sigh. But,, too much under 
the direction of his wishes, and sometimes weak enough U^ 
mistake desire for opinion, he has, till lately, very lately^ 
believed in the justice of his country. He hoped, that as 
the clouds of adversity scattered, and as the sunshine of 
peace and better fortune broke in upon us, the coldness and 
severity of government would relax, and that, more than 
justice, ihtit gratitiMte would blaze forth upon those hands 
which had upheld her in the darkest stages of her passage, 
from impending servitude to acknowledge independence. 
But faith has its limits, as well as temper; and there are 
points beyqpd which neither can be stretched, without sink- 
mginto cowardice, or plunging into credulity. This, my 
friends, I conceive to be your situation. Hurried to the very 
verge of both, another step would ruinyou for ever. T-o be 
tame and unprovoked when injuries press hard upon you, 
is more than weakness; but to look up for kinder usage 
without one manly effort of your own, would fix your char- 
acter, and show the world how richly you deserve those 
chains you broke. To guard against this evil, let us take 
a review of the ground upon which we now stand, antl from 
thence carry our thoughts forward for a moment, into the 
unexplored field of expedient. 

"After a pursuit of seven long years, the object for 
wMch we set out is at length broke within our reach!-* 
Yes, my friends, that suffering courage of yours, was ac- 
tive once; it has conducted the United States of America 
through a doubtful and bloody war. It has placed her in 
the chair of independency, and peace returns again to bless 
—whom? A country willing to redress your wrongs, alier- 
ish your worth, and reward your services; a country court- 
ing your return to private life with tears of gratitude, and 
smiles of admiration; longing to divide with you that inde- 
pendency which your gallantry has given, and those riches 
which your wounds haVe preserved? Is this the case? Or is 
it rather, a country that* tramples upon your rights, dis- 
dains your cries, and insults your distresses? Have you tiot, 
more than once suggested your wishes, i^id made known 
L 
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your w&i^ts to oongreN^ Wante antl wisheB wUck grati- 
tude ami policy should have anticipated, rather thaa evaded. 
Aad have you not lately, in the meek iaiigua|;e of enireatiDg 
momorial^ begged from their justice, what you would oe 
longer expect from their favour? How have you been aa'- 
swered? Let the letter whi^ you are called to consider lo«> 
morrow, make reply. 

<<If this, then, be your treatment, while the swords yea 
wear are necessary for the defence of America, what have 
you to expect from peace, when your voice shall sink, and 
your strength dissipate by division? 

<< When these very swords, the instruments and compan- 
ions of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no 
remaining mark of military distinction left, but your wants:, 
infirmities and scars; can you then consent to be the only 
sufferers by this revolution, and retiring from the feeld 
grow old in poverty, wretchedness and contempt? Can you 
consent to wade through the vile mire of dependency, and 
owa^he miserable remnant of that life to chanty, which 
has hitherto been spent in honour? If you t^n^ go; and 
carry with you the jest of tories, and the scorn of whigs; 
the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of the world! Go, 
starve, and be forgotten I But if your spirit should revolt at 
thisi it you have sense enough to discover, and spirits 
enough to oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it may as^ 
sume; whether it be the plain coat of republicanism, or the 
splendid robe of royalty 5 if you have yet learned to discrim- 
inate between a people and a cause, between men and 
principles, awake! Attend to your situatiofi, and redress 
yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every future 
effort is in vain; and your threats tlwfn will be as empty as 
your entreaties now. I would advise you, thereftire, to 
come to some final opinion, upon what you can bear, and 
whajtyou will suffer. If your determination foe in any propor- 
tion to "your wrongs, carry your appeal from the justice to 
the /ears of government; change the milk and water style 
of your last memorial; assume a bolder tone; decent, but 
lively, spirited and determined; and suspect the man who 
would advise to more moderation and longer forbearance. 
Let two or three men, who can feel as well as write, heap- 

f pointed to draw up your last remonstrance; for I would no 
onger give it the sueing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of memo- 
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ml L^t it be represented, in language that will neither 
dyionoar yuu hj its rudeness^ nor betray you by its fears, 
w^t has been promised by congress, and what has been 
pn-forroed; how long and m)w f)atiently you have suffered; 
(tow little you have asked, and how much of that little hat 
been denied. Tell there that though you were the first, and 
would wish to tie the last, to encounter danger; though 
despair itself can never drive you into dishonour, it 
may drive you from the field; that the wound often irrita^ 
itd^ and never healed, ma^ at length become incurable; and 
that the slightest mark of indignity from congress now, most 
operate like the grave, and part you for ever; that in any po« 
litical event, the army has its alternative. If peaee^ that 
nothing shall separate you from your arms but death^if tcur, 
that courting the auspices and inviting .the directions of 
jDur illustrious leader, you will retire to some unsettled 
oeuntry, smile in your turn, and <<mock when their fear 
eometfa on." But let it represent also, that should they 
comply with the request of your late memorial, it would 
make you more happy^ and them more respectable; that 
while the war should continue, you would follow their 
standard into the field; and when it came to an end, you 
would withdraw into theahade of private life, and give the 
«iworld another subject of winder and applause; an army 
tnctorio«5 aver its enemies^ victorious over itself ,*^ 

[Anonymous.] 

This artful address found in almost every bosom such 
congenial sentttnents, as, prepared the way for its favoura- 
ble reception. It operated like a torch on combustible ma- 
terials. The passions of the army quickly caught the flame 
it was well calculated to excite. Every appearance threat- 
ened tl>at the proposed convention of the officers would 
produce an explosion which might tarnish the reputation of 
the army, disturb the peace of the country, and, under 
certain circumstances,^ most probably terminate in the^sub-* 
version of the recent liberties of the new formed states* 

Accustomed, as Washington had been, to emergencies 
of great delicacy and difficulty, yet none had occurreo, which 
called more pressin^ly than Ihe present, for the utmost ex» 
ortion of all his powers* He knew well tliat it was much 
easier to avoid intemperate measures, than to recede from 
them after they had been adopted. He therefore consider- 
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ed it ag a matter of the last imtK>rtaDce, to prevent tbe 
tweeting of the officers on the succeeding daj^, as proposed 
in the anonymous sutnmons. The sensihilities of the army 
ivere too high to admit of this being forbidden by authority^ 
as a violation of discipline; but the end was answered in> 
another way, and without irritation. The commander in 
chief) in general orders, noticed the anonymous summons, 
as a disorderly proceeding, not to be countenanced; and 
the more effectually to divert the officers from paying any 
attention to it^ he requested them to meet for the same no^ 
minal purpose, but on a day four days subsequent to the 
one proposed by the anonymous addresser. The inter* 
venio^ period was improved in preparing the officers for the 
adoption of moderate measures. Gen. Washington sent 
for one officer after anotlier, and enlarged in private on the 
fatal consequences; and particularly the. loss of character 
which would result from the adoption of intemperate reso- 
lutions. His whole personal influence was e^tcited to calm 
the prevailins agitation. When the officers assemMed^ 
their venerable chief preparing to address them, found his 
eye-sight to fail him, on which he observed, <<My eyes 
have grown dim in my country's service, but I never doubt* 
ed of its justice; and ihen proceeded as follows: 

*<Gektlemen, 

<«By an anonymous summons, an attempt has been mi^de 
to convene you together. How inconsistent with the rules 
of propriety, how unmilitary, and bow subversive of all 
order and discipline, let the good sense of the army de- 
cide. 

^^In the moment of this summons, another, anonyn^ous 
production was sent into circulation, addressed more to the 
feelings and passions than to the reason and judgment of 
the army. The author of the piece is entitled to much cre- 
dit for the goodness of his pen; and I could wish he had 
as much credit for the rectitude of his heart; for, as men 
see through different optics, and are indut^ed by the reflec- 
ting faculties of the mind,^to use different means to attain 
the «ame end, the author of the address should have had 
more charity than to mark for suspicion, the man who 
should recommend moderation and longer forbearance; or, 
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m otiter w^ds, who'diould not think, as he thinks, and act 
as be advises. But he b^d another plan in view, in which 
canddar and liberalitj of sentiment, regard to justice, and 
love of country, havie no part; and he was right to insinu- 
ate the darkest suspicion, to effect the blackest design. 
That the address is drawn witli great art, and is designed 
to answer the most insidious purposes; that it is calcula- 
ted to impress the mind with an idea of premeditated injus- 
tice rn the sovereign power of the United States, and rouse 
alt those resentments, which must unavoidably flow from 
such a belief; that the secret mover of this scheme, who- 
ever he may be, intended to take advantage of the passions 
while thejr were warmed by the recollection of past dis- 
tresses^ without givine time for cool, deliberate thinking, 
and that composure of mind which is so necessary to give 
di^ni^ and stability to measures, is rendered too obvious, 
^the mode of conducting the business, to need other proo/ 
than a reference to the proceeding. Thus much, gei^tle- 
iBtD, I have thought it encumbent on me to observe-td you, 
to shoAv upon what principles I opposed the Ur^gvtihv and 
htstj meeting which was proposedto have bee«^^eld on Tues- 
day last, and not because I wanted a dispo^tion to give you 
every opportunity consistent with yo»f own honour and the 
d^nity of thea^my, to make k«own your grievai^ces. If 
my condu^ct heretofore has mrt evinced to you, that I have 
been a faithful friend to the army, my declaration of it at 
this time would be equaHy unavailing and improper. But 
as I was among the first who embarked in the cause of our 
common country; ^^ I have never left your side one mo- 
ment, but wh*»* halted from you on public d«ty; as I hare 
been the c<)^stant companion and witness of your distresses, 
and not among their last to feel and acknowledge your meritsi 
asl'have ever considered my own military reputation as 
iBseparably connected with that of the armyf as my heart 
has ever expanded with joy when I have heard its praises, 
and my indignation has arisen when the mouth of detraction 
has been opened against it, it can scarcely be supposed, at 
h'ui late stage of the war, that I am indifl&rent to its inte- 
rests. But hovi^ are they to be promoted? The way is plain, 
Bajrs the anonymous addresser. If war continue*, remove 
into the unsettled conntry; there establish yourselves, and 
Itave an ungratefMl country to defend itself. But who are 
L 2 
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they to defend? Oar wives, ottr chiWrcn^ <Hir 6»rm«, aad 
other property, which we leave behind us? Or, in this stete 
of hostile separation, are we to take the two fir^, th* Jtt^er 
cannot be removed, to perish in a wilderness, with h*ngeir, 
cold, and nakedness? Lf peace takes place, fiever sheathe 
your swords, says he, until yoti have c^tained ftfW and am^e 
justice. This dreadful alternative of either deserlSng^^ our 
country in the erU-emest hour of her distress, or ^miflg 
our arms against it, which is the apparent object, unless 
congress can be compelled into instant compHance, has 
something so sliocking in it, that humanity revolts At ite 
idea. My God! what can this writer hav« in vi6w, bj 
reconvmendrng such measures? Ciin he be a ^friend to tfce 
army? Can be be a friend to this coufltry? Rather is he not 
an insidious foe? Some ' emissary, perhaps, frona New 
York, plotting the ruin of both, by sowing the seeds ^ dis- 
cord ami separation between the civil and Tnilitary powirt 
of lAie continent? And what a compliment dots he pay to 
our Understandings, when he recommends ine«8«Hes> » 
either alternative, impracticable in their nature? But here,, 
sentlemen, I will drop thecurtain, because it would be ss 
nnprudent in me ta assign my reasons for this opintOtH, as it 
woAjld be insulting to your conception, to suppose you stood 
in need ^f thera. A iiitkmeni's reflection wiii convince 
every dispassionate mifid of the physical imposs^ibility of 
carrying eitlier proposal into execution. There might, 
gentlemen, be an impropriety ^ my taking notice in this 
address to yfl^u, of an anonymous production; but the tiaan- 
Ber in which that performance has been introduced to the 
army, the effilct it was intended to have, t^%t^er wilhrsomc 
other circumstances, will amply juatify my obs^n^^ona on 
the tendency of that writing. Wit^ respect to th^^dviee 
given by the author to su^ect the man who shall ret)om« 
mend Vnoderate measures and longer forbearance, I apnra 
it, as every man who regards that liberty ami reveres that 
justice for which we contend, undoubtedly mu»t; ibfy 
if men are to be precluded from ol^ring their sentiments 
on a matter which may involve the most seriot»s and ularm- 
ing consequences that <2an invite tlie consideratioo of man- 
kind, reason is of no use tp m. The freedom of spaeeh 
may be taken away, and dumb and ailent we uiay ^e led, 
likessheep tothe stftughter. I.can0ot,iujtis^ce:|Oiiiif >o«^ 
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Mie^ ami wbut I bitve g^eat rensm ta oooeeive) i» the m- 
toiitimB or congressi covcliule this address, without gnring 
Has 107 decided ^pjiri^in, that that honourable bpdj enter* 
^aki exatM ^entimanta of the aerivices of the army^ and from 
a fttU cQDVictioQ of its merits and suflEertngs, will do it com- 
^te justices tha^t their endeavours to discover and estab- 
Ush f^ods for this purpose has been unwearied, and will 
not cease till thej have succeeded, ^ have not a doubt. But 
lifce ail ether large bodies, where there is a variety oi differ- 
ent Uktetiests to reconcile, their determinations are slow.-— 
Why then should we distrust them? and in consequence of 
tbat distrust, adopt measures which may cast a shade over 
that i^ory which has been so justly acquired) and tarnish 
^e reputatioa of an army, whicKtis celebrated through all 
Eurttse for its fortitude and patriotism? And, for wlat is 
tbisuone? To bring the object we seek nearer? No$ most 
oertainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater dis- 
tance. For myself) and I take no merit in giving the assur- 
ance, being induced to it from principles of gratitude, ve- 
racity, and justice; a grateful sense of the confidence you 
have ever placed in me; a recoUectian of the cheerful as- 
sistance, and prompt obedience 1 have jeiperienced from 
you, under every vicissitude of fortune, and the sincere 
afiection I feel for an army i have so long had the honour 
to command; will oblige me to declare in this public and 
solemn manner, that in the attainment of complete justice 
for all your toila and danger s, and in the gratification of 
every wish, so far as may be done consistently with the 

Keat duty I owe .my country, and those powers we are 
>uml to respect, you may freely command my services to 
the utmost extent of my abilities. While I give you these 
assuranciSS, and pledge myself in the most unequivocal man- 
ner to exert whatever ability I am possessed of in your fa- 
vour; let me entreat jrou, gentlemen, on your part, not to 
take any measure, which, viewed in the calm light of rea* 
son, will lessen the dignity and sully the glory you have 
httherto maintained^ wt me request you to v4iij on the 
plighted faith of your country, and place a full confidence 
m the purity of the intentions of congress, tha,t, previous 
to youir disaolution as an .army» they will cause aU your ac- 
counts to be fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions 
which wejre published to you two days agof and tbat they 
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wiil adopt tiie most effibctital measures io tKeir jpower to 
.render ample justice to you, for youi? faithful and meritcr- 
rious services. And let me conjure jdu^in the name of our 
common country, as jou value your own sacred hononr; 
as you respect the rights of humanity; and ^ you regard 
the military and national charracter of America^ to eicpress 
your utQiost horror and detestation of the man who wishes, 
under any specious pretences, to overturn the lilieirties of 
our country, and who wickedly attempts to open the flood- 

fates of civil discord, and deluge our rising empire in 
lood. ' 

- "By thus determining, and thus acting, you will pursue 
ttee plain and direct road to the attainment of your wisbes; 
you will defeat the insidious designs of our enemies, ivho 
are compelled to resort from open force to secret artiftce. 
You will give one more distinguished proof of unexampled , 
patriotism and patient virtue, rising supefiour to the pi^es- 
sure of the most complicated sufferingsj and you will, by 
the dignity of your conduct, aiford occasion for posterity 
to say, when speaking of the glorious example you have 
exhibited to mankind, < Had this day been wanting, the 
world had never seen the last stage of perfection to which 
human nature is capable of attaining^** 

The address being ended, Washington withdrew. No 
person was hardy enough to oppose the advice he had giv- 
en.* The impression made by his address was irresti^tl' 
ble. The happy moment was seized. While the minds of 
the officers, softened by the eloquence of their beloved 
commander, were in a yielding state, a resolution was offer- 
ed and adopted, in which they assured him, *<that they re- 
ciprocated his affectionate expressions with the greatest 
sincerity of which the heart was capable." Before they 
dispersed, they unanimously adopted several other resolu- 
tions, in which they declared, *«Tliat no circumstances of 
distress or danger^ should induce a conduct that might tend 

*«k wai happy for the army and countxy, that wben hia £zeel- 
leocy had finished and withdrawn, no one arose and observed, <That 
General Washington was about to quit the military line, laden with 
honour, and that he had a considerable estate to support him with 
dignity, but that their case was very dilfecent.' Had siich ideas been 
throwh'out, and properly enlai^ed upon, the meetings voiild proba- 
bly have concluded yefy differently." Ofrdon's -flfo/ory, vol. 4, p. 
357. 
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to suUjr the reptttatii>a and f^lory they had acquired at the 
price of their bloody a^d et^t years faithful service; that 
^ej contimied to have aa unshaken confidence in the jus- 
tice of congress and their country; that they viewed with 
abhorren4;e».and rejected with disdain, the infamous propo- 
sition contained in a late anonymous address to the officers 
of the armyJ* 

The storm which had been long gathering, was suddenly 
dissipated. The army acquired additional reputation^ and 
the commander in chief gave a new proof of the goodness 
of his heart and the soundness of his judgment. Perhaps 
in no instance did the United States receive from heavea a 
more signal deliverance through the hands of Washington^ 
^an in the happy termination of this serious transactioDt 
If ambitinn had possessed a single corner of his heart, the 
opportunity was toofavourable^ the temptation too splendid* 
to have been resisted. But hid soul was superior to such 
viewsy and his love of country so ardent, and at the same 
time m pure, that the charms of power, though recom- 
mended by the imposing appearance of procuring justice 
for. his unrewarded army, made no impression on his un« 
shaken mind. He viewed the character of a patriot as su« 
perior to that of the sovereign. To be elevated to supreme 
power, was less in his esteem than to be a good man. 
. Instead of turning the discontents of an unpaid army to 
bis own a^randizement, he improved the late events to 
stimulate congress to do them justice. His letter to their 
President on this occasion, was as follows: 

^'The result of the proceedings of the grand convention 
of the officers, which I have the honour of enclosing to 
year excellency for the inspection of congress, will, I flat* 
ter myself, be considered as the last glorious proof of pat- 
riotism which could have been given, by men who aspired 
to the distinction of a patriot army; and will not only con- 
firm their claim to the justice, but will increase their title, 
to the gratitude ef their country. Having seen the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the army terminate with perfect^ 
aaaniraity, and in a manner entirely consonant to my wishes, 
being impressed with the liveliest sentiments of affection 
for those who have so long, so patiently, and so cheerfully 
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suffered and fought under my immeditt^ direction; h&mg 
from motives of justicCy dutj and gratitude, spontaneouslj 
offered mjself as an advocate for their rights; and, having 
been requested to write to your excellency, earnestly en- 
treating the most speedy decision of congress u)>on the 
subjects of the late address from the army to that honour- 
able body; it now only remains for me to perform the task 
I have assumed, and to intercede in thi^r behalf, as I now 
do, that the sovereign power will be pleased to verify the 
predictions I have pronounced of, and the confitlen^ the 
army have reposed in, the justice of their couiktry. And 
here I humbly conceive it is altogether tinnecessary, while 
I am pleading the cause of an army, which have done and 
suffered more than any other army ever did in the defence 
of the rights and liberties of human nature, to expatiate on, 
their claims to the most ample compensation for thw mer^ 
itorious services, because they are known perfectly to the 
whole wprld^aad, because,^! though the topics areinexhaust* 
ible,. enough lias already been said on the subjeci^ To 
prove these assertions, to evince that my sentiments have 
ever been uniform^ and to show what my ideas of the re* 
wards in question have always been, I appeal to the archives 
of congress, and call on those saered deposites to witness 
for me. And in order that my observations and arsuments 
in favour of a future adequate provision for the o&ers of 
the army may be brought to remembrance a^ain, and con^ 
sidered in a single point of view^ without giving congress 
the trouble of having recourse to their files, I will b^ 
leave to transmit herewith an extract from a representatioii 
made by me to. a committee of congress, so long ^age as the 
20th of January, 1778, and also the transcript of a letter to 
the President of congress, dated near Pasaic Falls, October 
11th, 1780. 

^^Thatin the critical and perilous moment, when the last 
mentioned communication was made, there was the utchost 
danger a dissolution of the army would have taken place, 
unless measures similar to those recommended, had beea 
adopted, will not admit a doubt. That the adoption of the^ 
retsolution granting half pay for life, has been attended with 
all the happy consequences I had foretold, so far as respect- 
ed the ffood of the service, let the astonishing contrast be- 
tween tne state of the army at this instant,and at the former 
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periid, determhie. Ami that the establishment of funds, 
and security of the payment of all the just demands of the 
arm J, will be the most certain means of preserving the na- 
fi^iial failh, and future tranquillttj of this extensive conti- 
aent, is mj decided opinion. 

"By the preceding remarks, it will readily be ima^ned, 
that instead of retracting and rc^prehending, from farther 
expen€U)ee and reflection, the mode of compensation so 
sirenuoTtsly urged in the enclosures, I am more and more 
confirmed in the sentiment; and if in the wrong, suffer me 
to please myself with the grateful delusion. 

*«For if, beside the simple payment of their wages, a 
farther compensation is not due to the sufferings and sacri- 
fieesof the officers, then have 1 been mistaken indeed. If 
the whole army havcj not merited whatever ji grateful peo- 
[rfe can bestow, then have I been begu!ledj|)y prejudice, and 
built opinion on the basis of errour. If'lhis country should 
not in the event perform every thing which has been request- 
ed in the late memorial to congress, then will my belief 
become vain, and the hope that has been excited, void of 
^Mindatton. And if, as has been suggested for the purpose 
of itiSaming their passions, the oflBcers of the army are to 
he the only sufTerers by this revolution; «if retiring from 
the field they are to grow old in poverty, wretchedness and 
contempt; if they are to wade through the vile mire of 
dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life to 
charity, which had hitherto been spent in honour;' then 
sball I have learned what ingratitmle is; then shall I have 
realized a tale which will embitter every moment of ray 
fiitttre life. 

**Btit I am undet* no such apprehensions; a country res- 
etted by their arms from impending ruin, will never lei^ve 
tinpatd: the debt of gratitude. 

**Should any intemperate or improper warmth have min- 
gled itself amongst the foregoing observations, 1 roust en- 
treat your excellency and congress, it may be attributed 
to the erSusioii of an honest zeal in the bestof causes, and 
that my peculiar situation may be my apology; and I hope 
Ineed not on this momentous occasion make any new pro- 
testations of personal disinterestedness, having ever ro*- 
aaunced for myself the idea of pecuniary reward. ^The 
CQQsciomihess of having attempted faithfully to discharge 
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mj ctaty, and the approbation of my ^oimtrjr^ iriil Im awii- 
ficiant recompense 4or IDT services* . -^ 

**I have the honour to be. See. &c. ^^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.- 
«His Excellency the PresMlcnt in Congress." 

Thi* energetic letter, connected with recent eventsy W- 
duced congress to decide on the ciaims of the army. Tltese 
were liquidated, and the amount acknowledged to be i^ 
iVom the United States. 

Soon after these events, intelligence of a general peaffee 
was received. The reduction of the army was therefore 
resolved upon, but the mode of effecting it required delib- 
eration. To avoid the inconveniences of dismissing a 
great nuVnber of soldiers in a body; furloughs^ were frcetj 
granted on the ^plication of individuals, and after tbfeir 
dispersion, they vfm-e not enjoined to return. By this ar- 
rangement, a critical moment was got over. \ great part 
of an unpaid army was dispersed over the states withoat 
tumult or disorder. 

While the veterans serving under the immediate eye of 
their beloved commander in chief, manifested thentmost 
good temper and conduct, a muttnous disposition brokebat 
among some new levies stationed at Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania. About eighty of this description marched in a 
body to Philadelphia, where they were joined by some other 
troops, so as to mount in tlie whole to three hundred.— 
They marched with fixed bayonets to the state house, in 
which congress and the state executive council held their 
sessions. They placed guards at every door, and threaten- 
ed the president and council of the state with lettins loose 
an enraged soldiery upon them, unless they grantedtheir 
demands in twenty minutes. As soon as this outrage was 
known toWashingtoh,he detached Gen. Howe with a compe- 
tent force to suppress the mutiny. This was effected withoiit 
bloodshed before his arrival. The mutineers were top in* 
considerable to commit extensive mischief; but their 4^9» 
graceful conduct excited the greatest indignation in the 
breast of the commander in chief, which was expressed 
in a letter to the president of congress in the foil owinf 
words: "While I suffer the most poignant distress in ob- 
serving that a handful of meny conteiiiptible in namber% 
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an^e^^lly 80; in point of serviee^if the yeteran tto&fi 
from the southward have not been seduced by their exam« 
yle,- and who are not worthy to be called addiers, should 
disgrace themselves and>their country as the Pennsylvania 
ibutineers have done,l>y insultinp; the sovereign authority 
of the United States, and that of their own, I feel an inex- 
pressible satisfactiO|i that even this behavioup cannot stain 
the name of th^ American soldiery. It cannot be imputa« 
bie tov or reflect dishonour on, the army at large; but out 
the contrary, «it will, by the striking contrast it exhibits, 
hold up to pubiic view the other troops in the most advan- 
tageous point of light. Upon taking all the ci4<curostances 
into consideration, I cannot sufficiently express my sur^ 
prise and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the 
wickedness, or the mutineers; nor can I sufficiently ad- 
mire the fidelity, the bravery, and patriotism, which must 
for ever signalize the unsullied character of the other corpa 
of our army. For when we consider that these Pennsylva- 
nia levies who have now mutinied are recruits and soldiers 
of a day, who have not borne the heat and burden of the 
war, and who can have in reality very few hardships to 
complain of; and when we at the same time tecollect that 
those soldiers who have lately been furloughed from this 
army, are the veterans who have patiently emiured hunger^ 
nakedness, and cold; who have suffered and bled without 
a murmur, and who, with perfect good order, have retired 
to their homes without a settlement of their accounts or a 
farthing of money in their pockets; we shall be as much 
astonished at the virtues of the lk,tter, as we are struck 
with detestation at the proceedings of the former.'' 
. While arrangements were making for the final dismis* 
sion of the army, Gen. Washington was looking iOrward 
with anxiety to llie future destinies of the United States^ 
Much of his attention was devoted to a serious considera- 
tion of such establishments as the independence of hie 
countrv required. Ori these subjects he freely communi- 
cated with congress, and recommended that great dilie^nce 
should be used in forming a well regulated and disciplined 
militia during peace, as the best means for securing tne fu- 
ture tranquillity and respectability of the nation. He also 
addressed the foUowii^ circular letter to th« governors pf 
nch of the states. 

• ** ■ . ... ■ ■ 
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inAr-ai^iORt^BltS, K^wborg, Jane l»,^M#: 

«Tlx0 djject for which I Aad th^?.bonow to hold ^n.apt 
pointmept in the service of my countrv being accwBipUsh^dy 
I ain now prftparing to resign it in4»..the bands of coogteas* 
and return to that cjomesticretkewent, which, it is weU 
toowi^ 1 l^ft with the greatest relirctance; a retirement for 
wjiich I have n^yer cefised to sigh through along aad pMa- 
fill absencOj in w.hich> remote from the noise and tro«ble of 
tbfi world, I meditate to pass the remainder ofiife^ia a 9^e 

'' of niKlistiirb^ repose; hut, before I caixy this- resolutiw 
into effect, Ithtnkitaduijincuinbeiit on <tt»e to majtevthis 
my last official communication, to congratulate you on the 
doriuus events which heaven has been pleased to prodii.ee 
in our favour; to ofter ray sentiments respecting some in^* 
portant subjects^ which appear to me to he intimately cowj!^' 

. aected with the tranquillity of the United States; . to take 
my leave of your excellency as a public character, and td 
give my final blessings to that country, in whose service JL 
nave spent the prime of my life; for whose sake I have 
consumed ^o many anxiou$ days aird watchful ni^its, a«t 
whose happiness, being extremely dear to me, Vifill -always 
constitute no inconsiderable part of nfiy own, 

"Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing 
occasion, I will claim the indulgence of dilating tlie moi'e 
copiously on the subject of our mutual felicitation. Wh^a 
we consider the raagnitutle of the prize we contended for, 
the doubtful nature of the contest, and the favorable man- 
ner in which it hasterminatcd, we shall find the greatest 
possible reason for gratitude and rejoicing. Thisis atheroe 
that will afford infinite delight to every benevolent and lib- 
eral miiid, whether the event in contemplation be con« 
sidered as a source of present enjoyment, or the parent of 
future hapiness; and we shall have equal occasion to felic-- 
itatc ourselves on the lot which providence has assigned us,, 
whether we view it in a natural, a political, or morafc^point 
©flight. 

«»The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable 
condition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a vast track of 
conti&ent, comprehending all the various soils and climates 
of the world, and abounding with allthe necessaries and 
conveniences of life, are now, by the late satisfactory pacifi- 
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tl^jftm, acknowledged to lie-postesaed of ab^elote freedom 
and independency; they are from thia period to be coHsid- 
.ered as the actors on a most conspicuous theatre, which 
. seems to be peculiarly designed by proiridence for the dis* 
flay of <human greathess and felicity. Here they are not 
only surrounded with every thing that can contribute to the 
cooipletion of private and domestic ^foyment; but heaven r 
has crowned all its other blessings, by giving a surer op- 
portunity for political happiness, than any other nation hat 
ever been favoured with. Nothing can illustrate th^e ob- 
leri^tions more' forcibly than a. recollection of the happy 
eonjuiictureof times and cirtumstances, under which our 
repobKc assumed its rank among the nationf. The feunda* 
tion of our empire was not laid in a gloomy age of ignorance 
a&d superstition, but at an epooha when the rights of man- 
Ictnd were better understood and more clearly defined, thaa 
atany former period. Researches of the human mind after 
social happiness have been carried to a grtat extent; the 
treasures of knowledge acquired by the labours of phiLose- 
phers, sages, and legislators, through a long succession 
of years, are laid open for ns, and their colleGted#>wisdeni 
aiay behappiiy applied in the establishment of our forms of 
government. The free cultivatipn of letters, the Unbound-^ 
ed extension of commerce, the progressive refinement of 
nanners, thegrowing liberality of sentiment; and, above 
all, the pure and benign light of revelation, have had a me- 
(ofating influence on mankind, and increased the bless- 
ings of society. At this auspicious period, the United 
States came into existence as a nation; and if their citizens 
should not be completely free and happy, tlie fault will be 
entirely their own. 

^Sttcb is our situation, and such are our prospects. But 
notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reached out to 
as; notwithstanding happiness is ours, if we have a dis- 
position to seize the occasion, and make it our own; yet it 
appears to me there is an option still left to the United 
States^ America, whether they will be respectable \ind 
prosperous, or contemptible and miserable as a nation. 
This is the time of their political probation; this is the mo- 
ment when the eyes of the whole world are turned'tipon 
them; this is the time to establish or ruin their national 
character for ever; this is the favourable moment to eivc 
iacb a tone to the federal government, as will enable it to 
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answer the ends dff its institution; ©ty this May {Fe*fte III 
ftiied mement for rekxitig tHe powers of tftennioa, anniht^ 
luting the cement of the confederation^ and exposing us te^ 
become the sport of Earotiean politics^ whieh nmy play-oBc 
State against another; t6 prevehf their growing Ymportaiic^^ 
and to serve their own interested purposes. For, accord^ 
• ingto the system of policy the state s^ll adopt at this uio* 
menty they will stand or fall; and,- by their obBfbrmation or 
lapse, it is yet to be decided^ whether the revototion- ra«ls^: 
ultimately be considered as a blessing or aanrse; al^escF^ 
Ing or a cur^e, not to the present ' age aloibe) for M^ith car 
fate will the destiny of unborn mil(/6ns be involved. 

*« Wi 1 this conviction of the importance of the present^ 
crisis, silence in me would be a crim^e; 1 wiH . therefore- 
speak to your Excellency the languageof freedom and sin- 
cerity, witlwrnt disguise. I am aware, however, those wbo- 
differ from me in political scniiments may, perhaps, remark,- 
I am stepping out ef the proper linec^f iny dom and Ibey 
Biay possibly ascribe to' arrogance op ostentation^ what I 
know is alone the result of the purest intention. Bnt the - 
rectijfudji of my own heart, which disdains such unwortby^ 
motiVe^^; *the pant 1 have hitherto acted in life; .the deteiv . 
mination I have formed of not taking any share in publief 
business hereafter; the ardent d^ire I feel, and shall iconti^ 
nue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in private life, after all 
the toils of war, the benefits of a wise and liberal govemr- 
ment, will, I flatter myiself, soetner or later^ convince my 
countrymen that! could have no sinister views in deliverii^ 
with so little reserve the opinions contained in this address, 

^^There are four things wbidi I humbly conceive are es^ 
sential to the well being, T may even venture to say to the 
existence, of the United States as an independent pofwer. 

"1st. An indissoluble union of the states under one led^ 
eral head. 

*«£dly. A sacred regard to public justice. 

<«3dly. The adoption of a proper peace establishment 
Antf, ^ 

«4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly dis- * 
position among the people of .the United States, which will 
induce them to forget their local pr^udices and policies; to 
make those mutual concessions which are requisite to the . 
general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their • 
individual advanta^ to the interest of the community^ 
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^ '. '(*]$c«e ai^.j^!»^^iu« q^ wl»(^ tb^gloriiras f^rif of our 
faidep^Mency and national qharacter muist be supt>orted. 
JU^rtj k tlie ba9|s$ and whoever would dare to sap the 
fQ|iiidatbirvOr4>vi&riiurA the structure, under whatever spe- 
cious pretext he may §ttjempt it, will merit the bitterest ex- 
eci^atioa^ and the. severest puaishment, which can be ii^- 
flic^bj his injured couatry. 

.<'Ott tlie three, first articles I will midLe a few obscrva- 
tloos^tieaviag the kst to the good sense and serious consid- . 
ec^n of th^^e immedi^teIyveoncerned» 

i^lJiider tl^ first head,. attbougU it may not be necessary 

Of proper for me in this place to enter into a particular di&- 

qmsitim^ of the pdnciples of the union, and to take up the 

great, question which has been frequently a^tated, whether 

it he ei^dient' 2ind . requisite for the states to dele^jite> 

laj^;er proportion: of .power to congress, or not; yet it will , 

I beta part of my duty, and that of every true patriot, to mi- 

861^,1 wi^out reserve, and to insist upon the following po- 

' sitioM. ' That jtil^Ws» the atati^ will suflfer congress to, ex- 

^ms^ those prerogatives they are undoubtedly invested witb 

bf^the coo^titution, .everv thii^ must very rapidly tend to 

anaccby »nA oonfu^ionf tnat it n indispen«ible to the hap- 

' piaess of the individual states, that there shDiild be lodged, 

\ someitliere, aaupreme power to regulate and ^vern the 

i feneral concerns of the. confederated republic, without 

[ vliieh'^ the union cannot be of long duration; that there 

' mwl be a faithful and poinded compliance on the pari of 

evjBry state with'^the late proposals and demands of congress, 

I or-the m>ost fatal consequences will ensue; that whatever 

[ measures have a tendency to dissolve the union, or contri. 

bote- to violate or lessen the sovereign authority, ought to 

I be considered as hostile to the liberty and independency of 

I America, and the authors of them treated accordingly. And 

; lastly^ that unless we can be enabled by the concurrence of 

the states to participate of the fruits of the revolution, and 

; enjoy Sie essential benefits of civil society, under a form of 

\ government so free and uncorrupted, so happily guarded 

I against the danger of oppression, as ha« been devised and 

I adopted by the articles of confederation, it will be a subject 

I of regret, that so much blood and treasure have been bivisb* 

: ed for no purpose, that so many sufierikigs hi^ve been en«^ 

f countered without a compensation, and that so many saeri* 

I fices have been made in vain. Many other considerations 
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migkt here be iiddiieed .to preve^ tliat ^wlft^t li^ eirtke 
conformity to the spirit of the linioni we/oanp9t'e3U9t ^%mk 
independent po wer« It will ^e^sulSci^t for m j pUrp^^de to 
mention but one or two,, whii^. s^ern to nfieot liiegrc^jteit 
Importance. 1 1 is only in oii^ unitied ohara^jter.) as asn ^en- 
pire^ tiiatour independence is^ackpowl^dged^ that pitr^pofi- 
. er can be .regarded, or our credit ^lippfirted amo9gforo%a 
nations. The treaties of the European powers ..wrtthlSe 
United States of America, will have no validitj on ^a dtisM- 
lation of the onion, W' e shall be left nenrlj in a atnte of 
nature; or we maj find, bj our own unhap^ ei^oricsee, 
that there is a n^tiiral ^nd neoessary progression: froin-Ae 
extreme of anarohjio the extreme of tjcanoji and that ar- 
hitrary power is mosteasUj established on the rnmsof (ib« 
ertj abused to licentiousness. . . * v 

«* As to the second article, which respects, the perfopm- 
anceof public justice, congress have, in their 4ate«ddfes8 
to the United States, almost exhausted, the subjeet; ^thej 
have explained their ideas so fully, and hav« enlbrced m 
obligations the. states are under to render complete ^^uaitee 
to all the public creditors, with so much dignity and enei^j 
that, in my opinion, no real friend to the faonouir ami tn|e- 
pendfsncy of America can hesitate a mngle moment respect- 
ing the pi^priety of complying with the just and hononn- 
ble measures proposed. If their arguments do not .prodsee 
conviction, Iknow of nothing that will have greater infttf- 
ence, especially when we reflect that the system refei^red 
to, being the result of the collected wisdom of the contineBt, 
must be esteemed, if not perfect, certainly the least objec- 
tionable of any thsit could be devised; and that, if it shoM 
not be carried into immediate execution,r a national bank- 
ruptcy, with all its d*iplorable consequences, will take plaoe 
before any different plan can possibly be proposed or adopt- 
ed; so pressing are the present -circumstances, and snchi^ 
the alternative now offered to the states. 

<*The ability of the country to discharge the debts whtcb 
have been incurred in its defence, is not to be doubted; and 
incliniltion, I flatter niyself, will not be wanting. The path 
of our duty is plain before us; honesty will be founds oa 
every experiment, to be the best and only true policy. Let 
us then, as a nation, be just; let us fulfil the public coo- 
tracts which congress had undoubtedly, a right to make for 
the parpoM of car4-ying on the war, with the same g»o4 
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ikilh Wt mif>pose 6uf selves bonod to perforin o^Ur private 
'«i^g6raentd. In the mean time, let an attention to the 
cheerful performance of their proper business, as individo* 
aky and' as members of s<K:ietj, oe earnestly ihc^cated on 
the citizens of America; then will thej strengthen the 
banids of 'gdvernmeirt, and be happy under its protection, 
fivery one will reap the fruit of his labours; every one will 
enjoy his own aequisitions, without molestation and without 
dtnsen 

' *un thts^ state of absolute freedom and perfect security, 
who will^ grudge to yii^ld a very little of his property to 
support the common ibterests tif society, and ensure the 
pr<^ection of ' government? Who does not remember the 
frequent declarations at the commencement of the war, 
that we should be completely satisfied, if, at the expense of 
one half, we could defend the remainder of our possessions? 
Where is the man to be found, who wishes to remain in 
dci>t, fertile defence of his own person and property, to the 
exertions, the' bravery, and the blood of others, without 
making one generous eflbrt to pay the debt of honour a lid 
of gratitnder In what part of the continent shall we find 
aoy man, or body of men, who would not blush to stand up 
and propose measures purposely cdculated to rob the sold- 
ier of his stipend, and the public creditor of his due? And 
were it possible that such a flagrant instance of injustice 
could ever happen, would it not excite the general indig- 
nttton, and tend to bring down upon the authors of such 
measures^ the aggravated vengeance of heaven? If, after 
all, a spirit of disunion, or a temper of obstinacy and per- 
verseness shovjd manifest itself in any of tbe states; if 
sachan ungracious disposition should attempt to frustrate 
all the happy eflects that might be expected to flow from 
the union; ff there should be a refusal to comply with re- 
quisitions for funds to discharge the annual interest of the 
jpuMic debts; and if that refusal should revive all those 
jealousies, and produce all those evils, which are now hap* 
pily removed, congress^ who have in all their transactions 
shown a ^reat degree of magnanimity and justice, will 
stand justified in the si^ht of God and man! and that state 
alone, which puts itself in opposition to the aggregate wis* 
^ouLof the continent, and follows such mistaken and per- 
atciouB councils, will be responsible for all the conse' 
qaences* 
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"For my own part, conscious of having ^<!ktAi tv^kSle a; t- 
servant of the public, in the manner I conceived best :WH^. 
ed to promote the real intercuts of mj country; hivine m- 
coiisequeipe of mj fixed belief, in some meaiureplefl^A. 
myself t(TOe army, that their cotaitry wouMfkiaHy do ttem^ 
cooq>lete and ample justice, and not wishing to conceal 
any instance of my official conduct from the eyes of the 
world, 1 have thought proper to transmit to your exceltency 
the enclosed collection of papers, relative to the half pay 
and commutation granted by congress, to thi^ officers 
of the army. From these communications^ my decided 
sentiment will be dearly comprehended, togethfer with*- 
the conclusive rfeasohs which induced me, at an early • 
peri<»d, to recommend the adofition of this measure in the * 
most earnest and serious manner. As the proceedings of . 
congress, the army, and myself, are open to all, aild con* ' 
tain, in my opinion, sufficient information to remove tfce 
prejudices and errors which may have been entertained by ' 
any, I think it unnecessary to say anything more than just 
to observe, that the resolutions of congress, now' aHu'ded ' 
to, are as undoubtedly and absolutely binding upon the 
United States, as the most solemn acts of confederation or 
legislation. - • ^ '• 

"As to the idea which, I am informed, has tn some in- ' 
stances prevailed, that the half pay and commutation are to 
be regarded merely in the odious light of a pensiorn, it 
ought to be explotied for ever; that provision should -be 
viewed, as it realty was, a reasonable compensation offered 
by congress, at a time when they had nothing else to give 
to officers of the army, for services then to.be performed. 
It was the only means to prevent a total dereliction of the 
service. It was a jpart of their hire; I may be allowed to 
say, it was the price of their blood, and of your independen- 
cy. It is, therefore, more than a common debt; it is a debt 
of honour; it can never be considered as a pension, or gra- 
tuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly dischar^d.^ 

"With regard to the distinction between officers ard sold- 
iers, it is sufficient that the uniform experience of every 
nation of the world Combined with our own, proves the 
utility and propriety of the discrimination. Rewards in 
proportion to the aid the public draws from them, are un- 
questionably due to all its servants. In' some lines, tlie sold- ' 
iers have^ perhaps, generally, had an ample compensatioQ 
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fc*tlicirBei*yice8, jby the large. botinties wliieh have been 
pnd 'theoiy' as their officers will receive in the proposed 
commutation; ii* others, if* beside the donation jaf land^ the 
jwfment of arrearages of clothing and wages, in which ar- 
. tides all the component parts of the aroiy must be put up- 
oa the: sftine footing, we take into the estimate the bounties 
manj Of the^^soldiers have received,.ainl tire gratuity of one 
year^ .fttlLpay^ which is promia^A to all, possUay^ tjicir ^jt. 
uatioR, every circumstance ^being duly considered, will not 
^tdeeinediess eligible than that of the officers. Should 
a farther reward, however, be judged equitable, I ^ill ven- 
ture to assert^ no man will enjpy greater satisfaction than 
nTseify in an exemption from taxes for a limited time^ 
which has been petiti«ne4 for in some instances; or any 
etter adequate ioi^trunity or cprftpensation granted to the 
hrave dcfend^^'S of their country's cause. But neither tiie 
ad^pjtioii.tMr rejection of this propositiov will, in any m an- 
na:, effeqjt,. much less militate against, the act of congress, 
by which they have offered five years full pay»iD lieu of the^ 
kalfpay for life, which had been before promised to the 
ofio^rs of the aruiy.v^ . ^ 

"Be%c I conclude the subject on. public justice, I can- 
not omit to mention the obligations this coitntry is under to 
; that, meritorious class of veterans, the non-commissioned 
; officers and privates, who have been discharged for inabili- 
I tyiin consequence of the resolution «1 coagress, of the 23d 
\ »f April, 1782, on an aai.vai pension for life. Their pecu« 
liar sufferings, their siiigiiar merits and claims to that pro- 
I vision, need only to be known, to interest the feelings of 
f htmanity in their behalf. Nothing but a punctual payment 
•f their annual allowance, can rescue them from the most 
complicated misery; and nothingcouUl be a more melancho- 
I \j ^nd distressing sight/than to behold those who have shed 
fteir blood, or lost their limbs in the service of their conn- 
tiy, without a shelter, without a friend, and without the 
Bkeans of obtaining any of the comforts or necessaries of 
life, complied to beg ^ their bread daily from door to door. 
Suffer me to recommend those of this description belong- 
ing to your state? to the warmest patronage of your excel- 
lency and your legislature. 

^ii is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic 
which was proposed, and which regvds particularly the de- 
fe&C9 df the republic; as there can be littl^ doubt but 
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toB^es^ will recominend a proper pace esti^iftimeiit fiie 
the united States, in which a due attenticih wiU be paid t(i 
the importance of placing the militia of the cinioti npon a 
regular and respectable footing. If this should be the cas^ 
I should beg leave to urgethe greUt advantage of it in Ae 
strongest terms. 

"The militia of thi» country must be considered as the pJkl- 
ladium of oi«^««cnrityr ^^ttd the first effectual rftsorl ih case 
«f hosttlity. It is essential, therefore, that the same sjffitent 
should pervade the whole; that the formation and discipline 
of the militia of the continent should be absolutely nniformi 
and that the same species of arms, accoutretnc^nta^ and mU 
litarjr apparatus, should be introduced in every part of ^cf 
United States. No one, who has not learned it from ex- 
fHSrience, can conceive the:difficiiilty, es^pcense, and confii^ 
slon, which result from a contrary system, di-thc vague ar- 
rangements which have hitherto prevailed. 

<5f, in treating of political points, a greater latitude^htft 
usual has been taken in the course of the address, -the 
importance of the crisis^ and the magnitude of the objecla 
in discussion, must be my apology. It is, however, neither 
mj wish nor expectation, that the preceding ob»er^ati<u» 
should claim any regard, except so far as they shall appear 
to be dictated by a good intention^ consonant to the immu^* 
table rules of justice; calculated to produce a liberal sys- 
tem of policy^ and founded on whatever experience may 
liave been acquired, by along and close attention to public 
business. Here I might speak with more confidence^ fron 
my actual observations; and if it would not swell this let- 
ter, already too prolix, beyond the bounds L had prescribed 
myself, I could demonstrate to every mind, open to convic- 
tion, that in less time, and with much less expense than hat 
been inc^urred, the war might have been brought to the same 
happy conclusion, if the resources of the continent could 
have been properly called forth; that the distresses aiitf 
disappointments which have very often occurred, have, in 
too many instances, resulted more from a want of energy ia 
the continental government, than a deficiency of means la 
the particular states; that the inefficacy of the mea&ures, 
arising from the want of an adequate authority in the su- 
preme power, from a partial compliance with the requiffl- 
tidns of congress^ in spme of the gtatcs, and from 9> failure 
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t^f pjuictuatiiy in others,, while they tended to damp> the 
j^l of those who were more willing to exert tbemselv4»s, 
fteryed also to accjumulate the espentes of the war, and to 
i irt^tEate the best concerted pU^s; and that the discoura^^ 
I ment occasioned by the complicated difficiitties and embar-» 
. n^smienta, in which o^r affi^rs we«e.by this means in vol v- 
; ed, would have long ago produced the dissoluttan of any 
' t^ftaj^l^aa patif nt^ less virtuoiis, and less persevering, ^an 
thaj: w^ich I have had the. hpnoiir to command. . But while 
ImelttiQn th(]^e things which^ ai?e notoHoas lactSj as the de- 
fepts-of oyc federal constitutiiin, particularly in the prose- 
cution of a war, j beg it may be understood, that a« I have 
«ver tak^n a pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the as- 
sistance and support I have derived from every class of 
I citizenff so shall 1 alwfiys be happy to do justice to theun- 
[ paralleled exertions of the individual states, on many inter- 
; es^g occasions. * ... 

\ :H liave thus freely disclosed what I wished to make 

I kfiiowny before Isurrendered up my public trust to those 

j wbo'cwnmitted it tome. The task is now accomplished; 

I-ft^w-Wd adieo^toyouf excellency, as the chief magistrate 

of^your stacej at the same time, I bid a last farewell to the 

cires of office, and all the employments of public life. 

<^lt remains, then, to be my final and only request, that 
your excellency will communicate these sentiment to your 
legislature, at their next meeting; and that th^y may be 
cvDsidered as the legacy ef one who hais ardently wished, 
; Oft all occasions, to be useful to his country, and who, even 
itt' the shade of retirement, will not fail to deplore the di- 
vine benediction upon it. 

\ «*1 now make it my earliest prayer j that God would have 

\ Jdu,and the state over which you preside, in his holy pro- 

! tection; :hat he would incline the hearts of the citizeni^ to. 

coUivatc a spirit. of subordination and obedience to govern- 

■ ment; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 

I another; for tSeir fellow citizens of the United States at 

IwgQ, and pai.ficularly for their brethren who have serv. 

; ^d m the field; and, finally, that he would most graciously 

; be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, 

' tad to demean ourselves with that charity, humility and 

|»acific tempei of the mind, which were the chacracteristics 

•f H^ divine author of our blessed religion^ witboet aa 
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humble imitation of whose example, in thcue tbifip, « j 

can never ht)pe to be a happj nation. 1 

"I have the honour to, be, j 

-•« with much esteem and respect, ^ \ 

"Sit, yotir exceUency's most bbe^it^tj; '\ 

"and most huiiible sfervatit, ■ _ ^^„ ! 

The second of November was fixed for discharging t*mt 
part of the army which was engaged to servfe during the 
war. Onthatday, general Washington issued his fjW-ew^ft 
orders to. the armies of the iJnited States in th'e. niost ep- ; 
dearing language. After giving them his ad^i^e resp^ 
ing their future conduct, and imploring the choicest of hea- 
vcn's blessings in their favour, he bade thera^s^n affection- . 
ate farewell.* . x j J 

On the 25th of the same nwinth, the British eva^ua^d j 
New York, and general Washington made his pnblic entry ] 
into it, where he was received with every mart of respect | 
and attention. 

The hour now approached tn which it became necessary 
for the American chief to take leave of his officers who had 
been endeared to him by along series of common suffer- 
ings and dangers. This was done in a/solemn ttianncR— ^ 
Tto oflBcers having previously assembled for the purpose, ^ 
general Washington joined theni, and calling for a glass 
of wine, thus addressed them; "With ati he^rifuU of love 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you. i most devoutly . 
wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and feappV 
as your fbrmer ones have been gloriov^s and honourable. 
Having drank, he added, <'I cannot come to each of you, to 
take my leaver but shall be obHjged to you, if each of yju 
will' come and take me by the hafnd.*' General Knox being 
next^ he turned to him. Incapable of uttcrancey Washing- 
ton grasped his hand and embraced him.- The 4)fficcirt 
came up sucqes&i^ely, and he took an affectionate leave of 
each of them, ^fot a word was articuiated on either side* 
A majestic silence prevailed. The tear of sensibility glis- 
tened in every eye. The tenderness of the scene exceeded 
all description. When the last of the officers had taken 
his leave, Washington left the r«om and passed throa|H 

• Fot this Address, see Appendix. 
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thetorfto of light infantry, to the place of embarkation. 
The officers followed in a solemn , mute procession, with de» 
jected countenances. On his entering the bar^e to cross 
the North riyer, he turned toward the companions of his 
glory, and by waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. Some 
of them an'swered this last signal of respect and affection 
with tears; and all of them hung upon the barge' which 
conveyed him from their sight, till they could no longer 
distinguish in it the person of their beloved commander in 
chief. 
• The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, then the seat of congress, to resign his commis> 
Mon. Oh his way thither, he, of his own accord, delivered 
to the comptroller of accounts in Philadelphia, an account 
of the expenditure of all the public mone^' he had ever re- 
ceived* This was in his own hand writing, and every en» 
try was made in a vei-y particular manner. Vouchers were 
produced for every item except for secret intelligence, and 
ser-vice, which amounted to no more than 1,982Z. 10s. ster- 
-» ling. The whole which in the course of eight years of war, 
had passed through his hands, amounting only to 14,479^. 
I8s. 9rf. sterling. Nothing was charged or retained for 
personal services; and actual disbursements had been man- 
aged with guch economy and fidelity, that they were all 
covered by the above moderate sum. , 

After accounting for all his expenditures of public mon* 
ey, secret service money for obvious reasons excepted, 
with all the exactness which established fornix required 
from the infeniour officers of his army, he hastened to resign 
into the hands of the fathers of his country, the powers 
with which (hey had invested him. This was done in a 
public audiepce. Congress received him as the founder 
and guardian of the a|l||k« While he appeared before 
them, they silently refiPU Ibe scenes of danger and dis* 
tress through which they had passed together. They re- 
called to mind the blessings of freedom and peace purchas- 
ed by his arm. They gazed with wonder on their fellow- 
citizen, who appeared more great and worthy of esteem 
in re^gq^ng his power, than he had done in gloriously us- 
ing it. Every heart was big with emotion. Tears of ad- 
miration and gratitude burst froin every eye. The general 
sympntthy .was felt by the resigning hero, and wet his cheek, 
with a manly tear* After a decent pause, he addressed 
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Thomas Mifflin^ the President oC congressy id the MXof* 
ing words: 

«MR. PRESIDENT, 



ceod 
andj 



1 



<«The great events on which my resignation depended 
haviugatlength taken place, £ have now the honour of offer 
ing to J sincere congratulations to congress, and of pre 
senting myself before them to surrender into their hand! 
the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence 
retiring from the service of mj country. 

'<Happj in the confirmation of our independence 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign 
with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with diffidence^ 
a diffidence in my abihties to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which, however, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
titude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of 
the union, and the patronage of heaven. 

"The successful termination of the war has verified the ^ 
most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for the iQ-^ 
terposition of Providence^ and the assistance I have xeeeiy*^ 
ed from my countrymen, increases with every review of 
the momentous contest. 

<^While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings, not to acknowi^ 
edge in this place, the peculiar services and diatinguisbed 
' merits of the persons who have been attached to my per- 
son dunng the war. It was impossible the choice of confi- 
dential officers ti> compose my family, should have beea 
more fortutiate. Permit me, sir, to recommend in partic- 
lar, those who have continued in the service to the pres- 
ent moment, as worthy of the fa^urable notice and patron- 
age of congress. HP 

**I consider it as an indtspensible duty to cl(«e this last 
solemn act of my official life, by commending the interests 
of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, 
and those who have the superintendence of tliem to his holy 
keeping. 

♦* Having now finished the work assigned me*, 1 retire 
from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an ;aftection*' 
ate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I have 
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I loBg acted, I here oiFer mj commission^ and take mj leave 
■ of all the employments of public life.'** 

* The commission now returned to Cong^ss, had been received . 
from them shortly after the commencement of hostilities. It was ac* 
'. eompanied with an unaniraovis resolution of the delegates of the Unl- 
\ ted Colonies, "That they would .maintain, assist and adhere to 
; George Washington, with their lives and fortunes, in the caus^ of 
Amerlean.llberty.'* The commission, drawn by a special committee^ 
; WIS in the following words: 

*<The delegates of the united Colonies of Kew pampshire, lf«i*-' 

fschaseits Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer^ 

«e]r, Pennsylvania, the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex* on 

deiEware; Maryland, Virginia^ North Carolina, and South Carolina^ 

i '• • . 

I «nrO GEORGE WASHINGTON, ZSQ, 

■'We. reposing $peq|J ttrast and confidence in your patriotiamft Ta* 
I four, conduct, and fidelity, do by these presents constitute and ap* 
\ point you to be General, and Commander in Chief of the armjf of 
i the Ciuted Colonies, and of all the forces Jiow raided or to be raised 
I iy th^m, mud of all otbetB who shalL voluntarily offer their aervice 
I and jflMi tlie «tid army, for the defence of American liberty, and for 
\ re[»eUing every hostile mvasion thereof; and you are.hereby vested 
! with fiill power and aatiiority, to act as you ahi^ think for Uie good 
and welfare of the service. 

''And we do hereby strictly cbai^ and require aU officers and sold- 
tert under your command^ to be obedient to your orders, and dUi* 
geat in Uie exercise of their several duties. 

*^Ajid we do also eiy<»n and require yoiilo be careful in eaiercinng 
fltt greait trust reposed in you, by caiiaiBg strict discipline and or* 
der to be. observed in the army, and that the soldiers be duly exer- 
cised and provided with all convenient necessaries. 

'<Aad you are to regulate your conduct in every respect hy the 
Mies and disdpline of war, as^ierewith given you, and {Actually to 
oiksenre and follow such oidersMd directions from time to time« aa 
you shall receive from this, or fluture Congress of these United CoI> 
onies, or committee of Congreift. ^ "^ ^ ' ^ 

«Th]s eomimsuon to continue in force, until lervAed by thsi, or a 
fotttte Congress. 

(Signed) *«PEyTON HANDOLPH,JPresident. 
(Attest) '<CHABL£S THOMSON, Secretary. 
"June nth, 1775,'V 

At the time this commission was accepted, the Uitited Cohmiea 
bad BO assuraoee of f^ign assistance, and were without establidied 
government, arms, magaaines, forts, moneys trade, navy, dii^lined 
trbaps, or experienced officers* 
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This address being ended) Gen. Washington advaoet^ 
and delivered his commission into the hands of the Presi' 
dent of congress, who replied as follows: 

**The United States in Congress assembled, receive with 
emotions too affecting for utterance, the solenm resignation 
of the authorities under which jou have led their troops 
with success, through a perilous and doubtful war. 

"Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you accepted the sacred charge before it had forin- 
<ed alliances, and whilst it was without friends or a govern^ 
ment to support you. 

"You have coriducted the great military contest with 
wisdum and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of 
the civil power thr(»ugh all disasters and chanj^es. You 
have by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, en- 
abled them to display their martial genius, and transmit 
tlsfir fame to posterity, you have persevered till these 
UniTcd States, aided by a magnanimous Iting and nation^ 
have been enabled unucT a jlist Providence; t'JCl'JSS tnc 
war in safety ^ frotMlonu and independence; on which happy' 
event we sincerely join you in congratulations. 

"Having defended the standard ot liberty in this new 
world; having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, 
and to those wlio feel oppression, you retire from the 
great theatre of action with the blessings of youc fellow* 

At the same time they were denounced by their sovereign as ia 
a state of rebellion, Washington, by accepting the command of their 
armies, not only subiected one of the largest esttates in America ta 
confiscation, but his life to execution. The diffidence he avowed on 
the occasion, was noi the common cant of successful candidates for 
promotion, nor did it arise from api|lrehensions of personal danger; 
but was the offspring of excessive modesty. Though willing to risk 
every thing on tne conte«t,be really distrusted his ability to contend 
in regular war, with the experienced Generals of Britain. The 
doubts and fears which for some time kept him in suspense, at length 
yielded to a conviction of duty, and the earnest invitation of friends, 
who appreciated his talents more correctly than he did himself. On 
the event of his declining the high commission, as was for some time 
expected, it was privately resolved to confer it on general Ward, ot 
Massachusetts. What would have been tha issue of the miltary op* 
position of America conducted by that much,esteemed ofiicer^jio one 
can tell; but without invidious comparison, it may be safely affirmed, 
that it could not have been more successful than under tlte auspic^l 
of Washington* 
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citizens; but the glory of jour ^rtufts will not termiDate 
witb jour militarj command, it will continue to animate 
remotest agegj. We ifeel with jou our obligations to the ar- 
roj in general 9 and will particularly charge ourselves with 
the interests of those xonfidentiai officers who have attend- 
ed jour person to this afi^cting moment. 

":We join jou ia commending the interests of our dear- 
est countrj to the protection of Almightj God, besjeeching 
him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to improve 
the oppbrtunitj afforded them of becoming a happj and re- 
spectable nation; and for jou we address to Him our earn- 
est prajers, that a life so beloved, maj be fostered with' all 
his care; that jour days may be happy as they have been 
illustrious, and that he will tinally give you that reward 
which this world cannot give." 

The military services of Gen. Washington which ended 
with this iuteresting day,^ were as great as ever were ren- 
dered by any man to any nation. They were at the same 
time disinterested. Row dear would not a mercenary man 
have sold such toils, such dangers, anid above all, sych suc- 
" cesses? What schemeis of grandeur and of pover would 
not an ambitious man have built upon the affections of the 
people and of the army? The gratitude of America v^as 
80 lively, that any thing asked by her resigning chief^ would 
have been readily granted. He asked nothing for himself, 
his family or relations; but indirectly solicited favours for 
the confidential officers who were attached to- his persoh. 
These were, young gentlemen without fortune, who had 
served him in^the capacity of Aids de Camp, To have 
omitted the opportunity which then offered, of recommending 
them to their country's notice, would have argued a degree 
of insensibility in the breast of their friend. The only 
privilege' distinguishing him from other private citizens, 
which the retiring Washington did or would receive from 
his grateful country, was a right of sending and receiving 
letters frpe of postage. 

The American chief, having by his own voluntary act, 
become one of the people, hastened with ineffable delight 
to his seat at Mount Vernon, on the banks of the Potomac, 
There, in a short time, the most successful general in the 
world, became the most diligent farmer in Virginia. * 

To pass suddenly from the toils of the first commission 
in the, United States to the care of a farm; to exchange the 
N2 
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iastrumenis of war, for tlN» implements of husbandry, airf 
to bacome at once the patron and example of ingcnwua 
agriculture, wouW tQ most men have been a difficult task. 
But to the elevated mind of Washington, it was natural and 
dclfghtful. From bi« example, l^t the commanders of ar- 
mies learn, that the fame which is acquired by the sword, 
without guilt or ambition, may be preserved without power 
or splcMdour in private life. 



CHAPTER X. 



Qeatral Washington, on retiring from public life, devotes hinuelf 
to agricultural pursuits. Favours inland navigation.* Declines of- 
fered emoludients from it* Urgpes an alteration of the fundamental 
rules of the society of the Cincinnati. Regrets the defects of the 
Federal system, and recommends a revisal of it. Is appointed ft 
member of the continental convention for that purpose^ which, af- 

' ter hesitation, he accepts. Is chosen president thereof. Is solicit- 
ed to accept the presidency of the United States. Writes sundry 

, letters expressive of the conflict in bis mind, between duty and in- 
clination. Answers applications for offices. His reluctance to en- 
ter on public life. • 

The sensations of Washington on retiring from public 
business are thus expressed. <'I feel as a wearied traveller 
must do, who, after treading many a painful step with a 
heavy burden on his shoulders, is eased of the latter, hav- 
ing reached the haven to which all the former were direct- 
ed, and from his house top is looking back and tracing with 
an eagle eye^ the meanders by which he escaped the quick- 
sands 4iDd mires which lay in his way, and into which podc 
but the All Powerful Guide and Dispenser of hiiman events 
could have prevented his falling* 

*<I have become a private citizen on the banks of the Po- 
tomac, and, under the shadow of my owr vine and my owa 
fig-treei free from the bustle of a camp, and ike busyaoenes 
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©f public life, I am solaeiiig myself with those tranqml en- 
joyments of which the 8oWier,who is ever in pursoit of 
hme^ the statesman^ whose watchful days and sleepless 
nigl^ts are Spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries, as If this 
globe was insufficient for us all; and the couftfer, who is 
always watching the countenance of his prince, in the hope 
of catching a gracious smile, can have very little concep- 
tion. I have-not pnly retired from all public employments, 
but am retiring within tnyself, and shall be able to view the 
solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life with heart- 
felt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all; and this,, my dear friend, being the order 
of my march, 1 will move gently down the stream of life, 
until I sleep with my fathers.** 

Agriculture, which had always been the favourite em- 
ployment of Washington, wfis now resumed with increas- 
ing delight. The energies of his active mind were devoted 
to this first and most useful art. No improvements in the 
construction in farming utensils, no valuable experiments 
tn husbandry, escaped his attention* He saw with regret 
the miserable system of <5ultivation which prevails too gen- 
erally in his native country, and wished to introduce a bet- 
ter. With ihh view, he engaged in a correspondence with 
some of the distinguished agriculturists in Great Britain, 
paHicularly the celebrated Arthur Young. He traced the 
different states of agriculture in the two countries, in a 
g-eat^degree to the following obvious principles. In Great 
Britain, land was dear, and labour cheap. In America the 
ireverse took place to such a degree, tl^at manuring land 
was comparatively neglected, on the mistitken, short-sighted 
idea, that it was cheaper to clear and cultivate new fields, 
tiian to improve and repair such as were old. To this radi- 
cal error, wiiich led to idleness and a vagabond dispersed 
populafion, he opposed the whole weight of hist influence. 
His example and recommendations tended to revolutionize 
the agriculture of his country, as his valour had revolution- 
ized its government. 

The extension of inland navigation occupied much of 
Washington's attention, at this period of exemption from 
public cares. Soon after peace was proclaimed, he made 
a tour as far west as Pittsburgh, and also traversed the 
western parts of New England and New York, and examin- 
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ed for himself the difficulties of briiigmg the trade of the* 
west to diiferent points of the Atlantic. Possessed of aii 
accurate knowledge of the subject, he corresponded with 
the governors of different states, and other influential char- 
acteri^. To them he suggested the propriety of making by 
public authority, an appointment of commissioners of lu- 
tegritj and ability, whose duty it should be, after accurate 
examination, to ascertain the nearest and best portages be* 
tweerx such of the eastern and western rivers as headed 
near to each other, though they ran in opposite directions; 
and also to trace the rivers west of the Ohio, to their sour- 
ces and rtiouths, as they respectively emptied either into 
the Ohio, or the lakes of Canaida, and to make an accurate 
map of the whole, with observations on the impedimeuts to 
be overcome, and the advantages to be acquired on the 
completion of the work. 

The views of Washington in advocating the extention of 
inland navigation were grand and magnificent. He consid- 
ered it as an effectual. mean of cementing the union of the 
states. In this letter to the governor of Virgiiiia, he ob* 
served, «l need not remark to you, sir, that the ftanks and 
rear of the United States ^re possessetl by other powers* 
and formidable ones too; nor need I press the necessity of 
applying the cement of interest to bind all*parts of the 
union together by indissoluble bonds; especially of binding 
that part of it which lies imtnediately west of us, to the 
middle states. For what tie, let me ask, should we have 
upon those people; how entirely unconnected with them 
shall we be, and what troubles may we not apprehend, if the 
Spaniards on the right, and Great Britain oil their left, in- 
stead of throwing impediments in their way as they do now, 
should hold out lures for their trade and alliance? When 
they get strength, which will be sooner than most people 
conceive, what will be -the consequence of their having** 
formed • close commercial connexions with both or either 
of those powers? It needs not, in my opinion, the gift of 
prophecy to foretell.'' After stating the same thing to a 
member of congress, he proceeds, "It maybe asked, how 
we are to prevent this? Happily for us the way is plain. 
Our immediate interests as well as remote political ad- 
vantages, point to it; whilst a combination of circum- 
stances render the present time more favourable than 
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afiyatlier to accomplish it. Extend the inland navigatioii 
of the eastern waters; communicate them as near as pos- 
sible with tliose which run westward; open the^e to t^c 
Ohio; open also such as extend ft-om the Ohio towards Lake 
Erie; and we shall not only draw'the produce of the west- 
ern settlers, but the peltry and fur trade of the lakes alsOf 
to our ports; thus adding an immense increase to pur ex- 
ports, and binding those people to us by a chain which 
never can be broken." 

The Virginia legislature acted on the recommendation 
of general Washington, to the extent of his wishes; and 
in consequence thereof, works of the greatest utility liavc 
been nearly accomplished. Thejr went one step farther^ 
and by a legislative act vested in hiin, at the expense of the 
state, one hundred and fifty shares in the navigation of the 
rivers Potomack and James. The act for this purpose was 
introduced with the following^ prejun!jte:^*\V4r^ri^^^ it 1^ ^ 
fte desire cf tlt«rtepresentauves of this conimonwealtii, to 
embrace every suitable occasion of testifying their sense of 
the unexampted merits of Geotge Washington, Esq. to- 
ward his country; and it is their wish in particular that 
those great works for its improvement, which, both aft 
sprin^ng froAi the liberty which he, has been so instrumen- 
tal in establishing, and as enctmraged bv his patronage^ 
wiij be durable monuments of his glory, may be made n»on» 
uments also of the gratitude of his country. Be it euac- 
^ ted,^' &c. 

To the friend who conveyed to Washington the first in- 
telligence of this bill, he replied; "It is not easy for nie to 
decide, by which my mind was most affected upon the re- 
.ceiptof your letter of the sixth instant, surprise or grati* 
tude. Both were greater, than I had words to express. 
# The attention and good wishes which the assembly haVe 
evidenced by their act for vesting ki me one hundred and 
fifty shares in the navigation of the rivers Potomac and 
James, is more than mere compliment. There is an un- 
equivocal and substantial meaning annexed. But believe 
me, sir, no circumstances has happened since I left the 
walks of public life, which has so much embarrassed me- 
On the one hand, I consider this act as a noble and une^uiv- 
4acal proof of the good opinion, the affection, and dispo- 
sition of my country to serve me; and I should be ^wt, if 
by declining the acceptance of jt, my refusal sboulo oft 
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conatriiedjDto disrespect or the smallest slight upon thd 
generoHs intention of the legislature, of that an ostenia- 
tipus display of disinterestt^dneas or public virtue was th« 
source or refusal. 

"Ofr the other hand, it is really my wjsh to have my 
mind and my.actioQs, which are the result of reflection^ as- 
free and independent as th« aif, that I may be more at 1U>- 
erty to express my sentiments, and if necessary to sug- 
gest what may occur to me under the fullest conviction, 
Biat althoujgh my judgment may be arraigned,, there' will 
be no suspicion that sinister motives had the.smaUest influ- 
ence in the su^estion. Not content then with the bare 
consciousness oTmy having, in all this navigation businessi 
fteted upon the clearest cohviction of the political impdr* 
aoce of d)« measure, I would wish thai every indivional 
who may he«r that it was a favourite plan oi mine, may 
knaw afa o tha ^'^had no otbor in^otive for promoting it than 
the advantage of which I conceived it ^ould be produetiv^ 
to the union at large, and to this state in particular, by ee** 
men ting the eastern and western territory together; at tho 
same time, that it will give vigour to and increase our coiit«< 
fluerce, and be a convenience to out citizens. 

"How would this matter be viewed then by this eye of 
tile world, and what opinion would be formedi when it, 
comes to be related that G ■■ W ■ — n esterted 

himself to effect this work, and that G — ^W..- — -.--.a 

has received twenty thousand dollars, and live thousand 
sounds sterling of the public money as an interest thereinPr 
Would not this, if I am entitled to any merit for the parti 
have performed, and without it there is no foundation for 
the act, deprive me of the principal thing which is laudable 
in my conduct? Would it not in some respects be consid-, 
ered* in the same light as a pension? And would not the% 
' apprehensions of this induce me to offer my sentiments in 
future with the more reluctance? In a word, under what- 
ever pretence, and however customary these gratuities 
may be in other countries, sbould I not thenceforward be 
considered as a dependant? One moment's thought of which 
would give me more pain, than I should receive pleasure 
from the product of all the tolls, was every farthing of 
them v.ested in me.'' 

To the governor of the state, on receiving from him ati olE- 
ml copy of the aforesaid act, Washington replied as follows? 
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c^Your excellency haYtngbeen pleased t» transmit me a 
copy of the act appropriating to my benefit certain share* 
ID the companies for opening the navigation of James and 
Potomac rivers; i take the liberty of returning to the 
general assembly, through your hands, the profound and 
grateful acknowledgments inspired by so signal a mark of 
their beneficent intentions towards me. 1 beg y4>u, 6ir, to 
assure them that i am filled on this occasion with every 
sentiment which can flow from a heart warm with love to 
my country, sensible to every token of its approbation and 
affection, and solicitous to testify in every instance a res* 
pectful submission to its wishes. 

«<With these sentiments in my bosom, I need not dweH 
on the anxiety I feet, in beinv; obliged, in this instance, to 
decline a-favour which is rendered no less flattering b^ the 
manner in which it is conveyed, than it is affectionate in it- 
self. In explaining this, 1 pass over a comparison of my 
endeavours in the public service, with the amay honotmible 
testimonies of approbation which have already so far over- 
rated and overpaid them; reciting one consideration only, 
which supersedes the necessity of recurring to every 
other. 

tt When 1 w^as first called to the station with which I was 
honoured during the late conflict for our liberties, to the 
diffidence which 1 had many reasons to feel in accepting 
it, i thought it my duty tp ioin a firm resolution to shut my 
band against every pecuniary recompense. To this reso- 
^htion i have invariably adhered, and from it, if .1 had the 
incHnatibn, I do not consider myself at liberty, now to de- 
part. ' 

"Whilst 1 repeat, therefore, my fervent acknowledg- 
ineats to the legislature for their very kind sentiments and 
i itttentions in my favour, and at the same time beg them to 
^persuaded, that a remeqiibrance of tliis singular proof 
I ^tfacir goodness toward me will never cease to cherish 
returns- of the warmest affection and gratitude^ I must 
pray that their act, so far as it has for its object my peison- 
lal emolument^ may not have its effect; but if it should 

Ktaae the general assembly to permit me to turn the des« 
nation of the fund vested in me, from mv private emolu- 
ineut to objects of a public nature, it will be my study ia 
selecting these, to prove the sincerity of my gratitude for 
t)^ honour conferred upon me, by preferring such as magr 
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appear most subservient to the Ailightened and patrioitA 
views of the legislature." 

The wishes suggested in this letter were sanctioned bj 
Die legislature;; and at a subsequent time, the tryst wiis 
executed bj convejing the shares to the use of a seminary 
of learning in the vicinity of each river. ' 

Near the close of the revolutionanr war, the officers of 
the American army, with a view of perpetuating their 
friendships, formed themselves into a. society, to be named 
after the famous Roman patriot, Cincinnatus. At t^ie head 
of their society, General Washington- was placed^ By the 
rules of their inatitntion, the honours of the society were 
to be hereditary in their respective families, and distio* 
guished individuals might be admitted as honorary mem- 
bers for life. These circumstances, together with the union 
of the officers of the army, gave an alarm to the commu* 
nity; several individuals of which supposed that the hered- , 
itary part of the institution would be a germ of nobility. 
It was the usual policy of Washington to respect .the opin- ^ 
ions of the people, in matters indifferentt or of small 
magnitude, though he might think them mistaken.- Hav- 
ing ascertained to his own satisfaction, that a degree of 
jealousy pervaded the mass of the people,^ repecting the 
probable tendency of this perpetual hereditary society, he 
successfully exerted his influence to new model its rulesj 
by relinquishing the hereditary, principle, and thfe power of 
adopting hononary members. The result proved the wis? 
dom of the measure; for all jealousies of the society, hence- 
forward was done away, and the members thereof were 
received as brethren, by the most suspicious of their fel- 
low-citizens. 

When Washington at the close of the revolutionsrj 
war, became a private citizen, his country confidently ^- 
ticipated every possible blessihg from peace, independeRe 
and self-government. But experience soon proved the in- 
efficacy of existing systems for promoting national happi* 
ness, or preserving national dignity. Congress had neither 
the power nor the mean^ of doing justice to public credi- 
tors, nor of enforcing the respect of foreign nations. GoWi 
and silver vanished; commerce languished; property waij 
depreciated; and credit expired. The lovers of hberty 
and independence began to.be less sanguine in their hop« 
from the American revolution^ and to fear that they hll 
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^Mk a villiniirjr Sibric* of gDverRiRent on the fidlaeimls 
ideas of puMtc virtne. For the first $ve or six years im- 
iBe4istel; ft^owtng pcace^ the spleMoor which stirroooded 
the infant slates from their sacec^sfut strug^e in the cause 
of mdefiendente and seif*goirerjartnent, was dail^ darken- 
ing. Thjd' stilte of things conid not be indifferent to 
Waahiiigton. He was among the first to tlUcover the 
caose^ and to point out the renled j. The inefficient sop* 
ftitt he received while commander in chief, proved the 
ineiffieacyof the articles of confederation, for raising and 
sopporting a requisite iftilitary force. The experience of 
the first years of peace, proved their total inadequacy for 
the purpose^f national government. From want of vigour 
in :die federal Itead, the United States wet e fast dwindling 
Into separate sovereignties, unconnected by any bond of 
vnlon, equal to public exii^ency* The private letters of 
Washington at this time, show his anxiety for his country's 
welfare, and his wisdom in pointing out a remedy for its 
degradation. In one of them he observes, '*The confed- 
eration appears to me to be little more than a shadow with- 
out the substance, and congress a nugatory body, their ordi- 
nances being little attended to. To me it is solecism in 
poiitics; indeed it is one of the most extraordinary things 
in nature, that we should confederate as a nation, and yet 
be afraid to give the rulers of that nation, who are tl)e crea- 
tures of our own makings appointed for a limited and short 
duration, and who are amenable for every actitm, recallable 
at any moment, and subject to all the evils which they may 
be instrumental in producing, sufficient powers to orfler 
and direct the affiiirs of the same. By such policy the 
wheels of government are clogged, and our brightest pros- 

Ets, and that high expectation which was entertained of 
by the wondering world, are turned into astonishment 
I from the high ground on which we stood, we are dc« 
scendmg into the vale of confusion and darkness. 

<«That we have it in our power to become one of the 
most respectftble nations upon earth) admits, in my humble 
•pinion, of no doubt, if we would but pursue a wise, just^ 
and liberal policy toward one another, iHid would keep good 
faith with the rest of the world. That onr resources are 
ample and increasing, none can deny: but wfaUe tiiey are 
gmd^ndy applied^ or not applied at aU^ wa^iv^ a vitid 
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stab to public faith, and will sink is the eyes oFEurofpe id* 
tacontempt. 

In another, <4t is one of the evils of demoer^c goV' 
ernments, that the people, not always seeing, and fre« 
quently misled, mast often feel before they are set tight* 
Bat evils of this nature seldom fail to work -their own cure. 
It is to be lamented, nevertheless, that the remedied are $6 
slow, and that those who wish to apply, them 'seasonably,^ 
are not attended to before they suffer in person, in interest, 
and in reputation. I am not without hopes that matters 
will soon take a favourable turn in the federal constitutito. 
The discerning part of thie community have long since sef^a 
the necessity of giving adequate po^vrers to congress for na« 
tional purposes, and those of a different description xmd 
yield to it ere long." 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, General Washington observed; 
<^Youc sentiments that our affairs are drawing rapidly to a 
crisis, accord with my own. What the event will be, is 
also beyond the reach of my foresight We ha^re errours fc 
correct; we have probably had too good an opinion of ho- 
man nature in forming our Confederation. Experience has 
taught us that inen will not adopt and carry into i&xecution, 
measures the best calculated for their own good, without 
the intervention of coercive power. I do not conceive we 
can subsist long as a nation, without lodging somewhere a 
power which will perVade the whole union in as energetic 
a manner, as the authority of the state governments extends 
over the several states. To be fearuil of investing con- 
gress, constituted as that body is, with ample authorities for 
national purposes, appears to me the very climax of popu- 
lar absurdity and madness. Could congress exert them 
for the detriment of the people, without injuring them- 
selves in an equal or greater proportion? Are not their 
interests inseparably connected with those of their consti- 
tuents? By the rotation of appointment, must thej not min- 
gle frequently with tlie mass of citizens? Is it not rather 
to be apprehended, if they were possessed of the powers 
before described, that the individual members would be in- 
duced to use them on many occasions, very timidly and in- 
efficaciously, for fear of losing their popularity and future 
election? We must take human nature as we find it| per- 
fection falls not to the share of mortals. Many are of opin- 
ion that congress have too frequently made use of (he 
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suppliaiit humbie tone ef requisition, in applicatbnfi to the 
«tate8, ^en tbej had a right to assert their imperial digni* 
t^>aud cemmand obedience* Be that as it may, requisi* 
turns are a perfect niillitj, where thirteen sovereign^ inde- 
|>endent, disunited states, are in tlic habit of discussing, and 
refusing or complying with them at their option. Requisi- 
tions^ are actually Uttle better than a jest and abje^word 
throughout the land; If joa tell ;the legislatures they haVfe 
'violated the treaty qf peace, aiid ipvaded the prerogatives 
of the confederacy, they will laugh in your face. What 
^n is to be done? Things caniiot go otl in the same 
traia for evei:. It is much to be feared, as you ^observe* that 
the better kind of people, being disgusted with these cir- 
cumstances, will have their minds prepared for any revolu- 
tion whatever. We are apt to run from one extreme intjo* 
another. To anticipate and prevent disastrous contingen- 
ces, would be the part of wisdom and patriotism. 

"What astonishing changes are a few years capable of 
producing! I am told that even respectable charactei% 
speak of a monarchical form of government, without hor- 
sor. From thinking, proceeds speaking; thence to acting 
is often but a single step. But how irrevocable and tre- 
nendousi What a triumph for our enen^ies to verify their 
predictions! What a triumph for the advocates of despot- 
ism to find that we are incapable of governing ourselves, 
and that systems founded on the basis of equal liberty, are 
merely ideal and fallacious! Would to God that wise mea- 
sures may be taken in time, to avert the consequences we 
have but too much reason to apprehend." ^^Retired as. I 
am from the world, I frankly acknowledge, I cannot fee! 
myself an unconcerned spectator. Yet having happily as-, 
sisted in bringing the ship in port, and having been rairly 
clischarged, it is not my business to embark again on a sea of 
troubles. 

'*Nor could it be expected that my sentiments and opin- 
ions would have much weight on the minds of my country- 
' men. They have been neglected^ though given as a last leg- 
acy, in the most solemn manner. I had then, perhaps, 
some claims to public attentions. I consider myself as hav- 
ing none at present." 

Illumination, on the subject of enlarging, the powers of 
congress, was gradual. Washington, in his extensive cor- 
jespondeace and intercourse with the leading characters t)f 
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the diifereBt|lfttes9 urged the niteeasi^j of a indtGattebrm 
in the existing ayfitem of goyernixi^it. The basiaess was 
Ht, length seriotusly taken up, wAd proposition was made 
bj Virginia^ for electing deptities to a general conrention, 
for the sole purpose of revising the federal sjstem ofgor- 
ernment. ^ 

While this proposition was under consideration^ an eirent 
took place, which pointed out the propriety of its adopttoBv 
The pressure of evils jn a great aegree ^suiting from the . 
Imbei^ility of government^ aided by erroneous opinions^ 
which confouiKi liberty with licentiousness, product conh 
motions in Massachusetts, which amounted to treason and 
rebellion* - On this occasion, Washington expressed him* 
self in a letter as follows; ^The commotions- and temper of 
numerous bodies in the eastern country, present a stato ^ 
things equally to be lamented and deprecated. They exbi* 
bit a melancholy verification of what our transatlantic foe» 
have predicted^ and of another thing perhaps, which is still 
more to be regretted, and is yet more unaccountable, that 
mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for their own 
government. I am jnortified beyond expression, when I 
view the clouds which have spread over the brightest mom 
that ever dawned upon my country* In a wocd, I am lost ill. . 
amazement* when I behold what intrigue the interested 
views of desperate characters, ignorance and jealousy of 
tlie minor part, are capable of effecting, as a scourge on the. 
major part of our fellow^citizena of the union; for it is 
hardly to be supposed, that the great body of the people, 
%hou^;h they will not act, can be so short-sighted, or envel- 
oped in darkness, as not to see rays of a distant sun 
through all this mist of intoxication and folly. 

«*You talk, mj good sir, of employing influence to ap- 
pease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not 
where that influence is to be found, nor, if attainable, that 
it would be a proper remedy for these disorders. Influence 
is not government. Let us bave a government by which 
our lives, liberties, and properties, will be secured, or let 
us know the worst at once. Under these impressions, my 
humble opinion is, that there is a call, for decision. Know 
precisely what the insurgents aim at. If they have real 
grievances, redress them if possible, or acknowledge the 
justice of them, and yo^r inability to do it in the present 
moment* if they h^VQ ^^^U employ the force of govern- 
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4KLtH 4^tnst tbetn at i»»ce« If this is inade^guate^ nU will 
be conyinced that the sjaperstructure is bad 9 or wants sup- 
|K>rt» To be more exposed in the eyes of the worldf and 
Qoore contemptible, is hardly possible. To delay one or 
:&e other of thdse expedients, is to exasperate on the one 
hand, or to giYexcmfidence on the other, and will add tp 
their niunbers; (ovy like snowballs, such bodies increase by 
is?ery movement) unless there is something in the way to 
obstruct and crumble them before tlieir weight is too gc^: 
and irresistible. . 

"Thes^ are my sentiments. Precedents are dangerous 
thin^. Let the reins of government) tlien, be braced and 
J^ld with a steady ^and, and every violation of the constitu- 
^on be reprehended. It defective, let it be.amended, but 
not suffered to be trampled upon while it has an existence.'' 

Virginia pl|u:ed the name of Washington at the bead of^ 
her delegates for, the proposed convention. Letters pour- 
ed 4n upon him from all sides, urging bis acceptance of the 
appointment. In answer to one from Mr. Madison, wba 
by^d been the principal advocate of the measure in the Virs^ 

Enia, legislature, Gen. Washington -replied, "Although I 
Lyeji)id a public ^dieu to the public walks of life, and bad 
resolved never more to tread tjbat theatre, yet if upon any 
occasion so interesting to the well being of our confedera- 
cy, it had been the wish of the assembly that Ishould beiaiti 
associate in the business of revising the federal sy^stem, I 
should, from a sense of the obligatiori I am un4.er for ra^ 
peated proofs of conscience in me, more th&n from any opin- 
um I could entertain of my usefulness, have obeyed its 
xall$ but it is now out of my powef to do this with any de- 
gree of consistency. The cau^e I will mention. 

^I presume you heard, sir, that J was first appointad^^ 
4k&d have since been re-chosen^, president of the society^of' 
the Cincionatif and you inay have understood also, that the 
inennial general meeting. o£- this body is to be held in Phil- 
adelphia the .first Monday in May next. Some particular 
reasons, eombifiing with the peculiar situation of my prfe^ 
vate Concerns, the necessity of paying attention to tlu9m,a 
wish for retirement, and. reiaxatton from public cares,. and^ 
rheumatic pains, which I begin to feel very sensibly, induced: 
me, on the 51 st ultimo, to address a circular letter to each 
JBtiite society, informiing tbemi of my iot^ptipB not to be nt 
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the neit meeting, and of my desire not to be re*cH«sen*pre§* 
ident. The vicj president is also informed of this, that tte 
busines^of the society may not be impeded by my absciwe. 
Under these circumstances it will readily be perceived, 
that 1 could not appear at the same time k\id place, on a«f 
other occasion, without giving offence to a very respecta- 
ble and deserving part oi the community 5 the late officers 
of the American arniy." ' 

The meeting of the convention was postponed to a day 
9ubsequent to that of the meeting of the Cincinnati, This 
removed one of the difficulties in the Way of Washington's 
acceptance of a seat In the convention, and,Joined with the 
importance of the ca^l, and 4iis own eager desire to advance 
the public interest, finally induced his* ^oibpliance with the 
wishes of his friends. 

The convention met in Phiktdelphia^ in Mjiy^, and *»• 
nimously chose George Washington their pr^Went. On 
the 17th of September, 1787, they closed their 'labours, and 
submitted the result to congress, with their opinion "that 
it should be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen 
in each state by the people thereof, under the recommend- 
ation of its legislature, for their assent and ratification. 

By this new form of government, ample powers were 

S liven to congress without the intervention of the states, 
or every purpose that national dignity, interest or happi- 
ness required. . . 

The ablest pens and most eloquent tongues were cm- 
ployed for, and against, its acceptance. In this animated 
contest, Washington took no part. Having with bis sword 
vindicated the right of his country to self gQverftnieBt, 
and having with his advice aided in digesting an efficieii 
form of government, which he most thoroughly approved, 
it would seem as though he wished the people to decide for 
themselves, whether to accept or reject it. • 

The constitution being accepted by eleven states^ aad 
preparatory measures being taken for bringing it into ope- 
ration, all eyes were turned to Washington, as being the 
fittest man for the office of President of the United States. 
His correspondents began' to press his acceptance of the 
high office, as essential to the well being of his coufitry. 

To those who think that Washington -was like other roes, 
it will scarcelv appear possible, that supremo niagistracf 
possessed ao charms sufficient to tempt him hoiai his be- 
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loved retirtmenty wlien he was healthy and atrong, and on« 
Jjr fifty^^seven years old; but if an opioioo can be formed of 
bia real sentitnents, fram the tenour of his life and eonfi- 
dential commttnications to his most intimate friends, a con- ^ 
Tiction will be produced, that his acceptance of the presi- 
deocj of the United States was the result of a victory ob- 
tained by a sense of duty over his inclinations, and was a 
real sacrifice of the latter to the former. 

In a letter to Col. Henry Lee, W.ashington observesi 
'^Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, my increas- 
iag fondness for agricultural amusements, and my growing 
lave of retire:ment, augment and confirm my decided pre- 
diliction for the, character of a private citizen; yet it will 
be no 6ne> of these motives^ nor the hazard to which my 
former reputation might be exposed, nor the terror of en- 
csuntering new fatigues and troubles, that would deter me 
from ■ an acceptance, but a belief that some other person 
who bad less pretence and less inclination to be excused, 
eottld execute all the duties full as ssltisfactorily as myself. 
To sajr more would be indiscreet, as a disclosure of a refu- 
sal beforehand^ might incur the application of the fable, in 
which the fox is represented as undervaluing the grapes he 
could 5!ot reach. Yo« will perceive, my d^ar sir, by what 
khere observed^ and which you will be pleased to consider 
in the light of a confidential communication, that my incli- 
natioius will dispose and decide me to remain as 1 am, un- 
less a clear. and insurmouDtable conviction should be 
iuipressed on my mind, that some very disagreeable con- 
sequences must in all human probability result from the in- 
dulgence of my wishes." 

In a letter to Col. Hamilton^ Washington, observes, "If 
I am not grossly deceived in myself, I should unfeignedly 
rejoice, in case the electors, by giving their votes to some 
other person, Would save me from thenlreadful dilemma of 
being forced to accept pr refuse. If that may not be, I am 
in the next place, earnestly desirous of searching out tht 
truth, and of knowing whether there does not exist a prob- 
ability that tlH> government would just as happily and 
effectually be carried into execution, without my aid, as 
with it, I am truly solicitouf to obtain all the previous in- 
formation which die circumstances will aSbrd, and to de- 
termine^ when the determination can no longer be post- 
f onad| according to the principles of li^t reason, and the 
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dktateaofa clear conseience, without tiHi. great a TdSer* 
«nce to tk% unforeseen consequences which may aSectm| 
person or reputation. UntiUhat period, I m^y fairly lioll 
myself open to conviction J though I a^low your sentiments^ 
to have weight in them; and i sbaH not pass1>y your argu* 
ments, witlwl^otgiviag them as dispassionate a consideratiott 
as I can possibly bestow upon tbem« . r 

«In taking a survey of the suJbject, in whatever pointer 
Hght I have been able tQ place it, I will not suppress the 
acknowledgment, my dear sir, that I have always felt a 
kind of gloomi upon my n^ind, as often as I have been taught 
to expect I might, an4 perhaps, mus* be called upon ere 
long to make the decision. You will, lam w«ll assured, 
believe the assertion, that 1 have little expectation it 
would gain credit from those who are less acquainted wiA 
me, that if I should receive the appoiniment, and should be 
prevailed upon to accept it, the acceptance would be attend' 
•d with more difficulty and reluctance^, than I ever expe- 
rienced before. It would be, however, with a $xed and 
sole determination of lendiig whatever assistance might be 
in my power to promote the public weal» in hopes that a 
^convenient and early penod, my services- might bedisjxens- 
ed with J and that 1. might be permitted once more t© retire 
to pass an unclouded evening, after the stormy day of^ife, 
in the bosom of domestic tranquillity.^ 

In a letter to general lAncolii, WasUngton observes,"! 
may, however, with greai sincerity, and I- believe witbeot 
oflfendingagainst modesty a«d propriety,. say tQ you, tl^t L 
iBost heartily wish the choice to which you allude, might 
not fall upon nie;;and that if it should, I must reserve ts 
myself the ri^t of making Up my final decision, at the iast 
moment when it can be brought into one view, and when 
l^e expediency or inexpediency of a refusal can be more 
judictousl;^ determined, than at present. But be assured, 
my dear sir, if, from any inducement,.! shall be persuaded 
4iltimately to accept, it will not he, so far as I know my own 
heart, from any of a privatie orpersonal nature. Every perr 
vsonal considera^ron conspires to rivet me,«f I may use the 
expression, to retbeinent* M my. time of life^and under 
my circumstances^ nothing in this worldcaitever draw me 
from it, unless it be a conviction that the partiality of my. 
4iiuntryjneaJias made my services absolutely necessary* 
joined, to a ^ar that mj pefiiaid might inducio^ a beUiof;! 
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tiitl I preferred tke cofiiserystioR of m j own reputation and 
frivate ease, to the good of my countryL After all, if I 
should conceive myseUin a manner constrained to accept^ 
i call heaven to witnessj^that this very act would be the 
greatest sacrifice of my personal feelings and wishes^that 
ever I have, been called upon to make^ It would be to- 
fer^o repose and domestic enjoyment, for trouble, per« 
haps for public obloquy; for I should consider myself as en- 
tering upon an unexplored field, enveloped on every side 
with clouds and darkness* 

^From^ thi& embarrassing situation, I had naturally sup-> 
posed that my declarations at the close of the war would 
have saved me, and that my sincere intentions, then public- 
Jymade known, would have effectually peeciuded me for-, 
ever afisvwat^ Irom beio^ looked upon aa a candidate fop 
any office. This hope^ as a last anchor ot worldly happi* 
aess in old age, 1 had carefully preserved, until the public 
papers and private letters from fny correspondence in^al*^ 
most every quarter,, taught me to apprehend that I might 
soon be obliged to answer the question, whether I would g^ 
again into public life or not." 

In a letter to the Marquis dela Fayette, Washington ob«. 
lerves, <<your sentiments indeed coincide much more near* 
ly with those of my other friends, than with my own feel- 
ings. In truth, my difficulties increase and magnify as I 
draw toward the period, when, according to the common 
belief, it will be necessary for me to give a definite an? 
swer in one way or other. Should circumstances render it 
in a manner inevitably necessary to be Ui the affirmative, be 
assured, my dear sir,. I shall assume the task with the most 
unfeigned reluctance, and with a real diffidence, for which. 
i shall probably receive no credit from the world. If I. 
know my own heart, nothing short of a conviction of duty, 
will induce mp again to take an active part in public affairs. 
And in. that case, if I can form a plan for my own conduct, 
9J endeavours shall be unremittingly Qicerted, even at-the 
lu^rd of former fame, or present popularity, to extricate 
my country from the embarrassments in which it is entan- 
gled through want of credit, and to establish a general sys- 
tem of policy, which, if pursjied, will ensure permanent fe- 
licity to the commonwealth. I think I see a path as clear 
and as direct as a ray of light, which leads to the attainment 
^ that object. Nothing rat harmony, honesty, industry. 
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and frugaKty, are ntcessarj to inak« hb a greftt and hapj^ 
people. * Happily the present posture of affairs, and the pre- 
vailing di9p6«ition of my cotintrymeh, promise to co-ops* 
rate in establishing those four great and essential pilhirs of 
public felicity.*' 

Before the electicm of a president came oh, so nxiiverssl 
was the expectation tluit Washington would be elected, 
that numerous applications were made to him, in anttcipa- 
iion for offices in the government, which would be in his 
gift. To one of such applicants he- wrote as follows; 
^^Should it become absolutely necessary for me to occupy 
the station in which your lettter presupposes me, I hav:e de- 
termined to go into it perfectly free from all ensagements 
/>f every nature whatsoever. A conduct in conformity to 
this resolution, would enable me in balftB«i«g th« various 
pretensions of different candidates for appointments, to act 
. with a sole refereace to justice, and the public good.- This 
is in substance, the answer that I have given to all applies- 
tionsy and they are not few, which have already been made«? 



QHAPTER XI. 



Washington elected president. On his way to the seat of jfovern- 
ment, at New York, irceives the most Ustttenn^ marks of respect. 
Addresse* Congress. The situation of the United States in their 
foreign and domestic relations, at the inauguration of Washington 
Fills up public oiEces solely with a view to the public good Pro* 
poses a treaty to the Creek Indiana^ which is at first rejected 
Colonel Willet induces the heads of the nation to come to New 
York^ to treat there. The North Western Indians refuse a treaty; 
but after defeating generals Harmar and Sinclair, they are defe«^ 
ed by General Wayne. They then submit and agree to treat A 
new system Is introduced for meliorating their condition. 



It was intended that the new government should hava 
comnvenced its operations on the 4th of March, 1789$bu( 
from accidental causes, the election of Gen. Washington t<| 
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the preHid^ticj was not officially annouDceft to bm at 
MoQtit Vernon, till the 14th of next April. This was done 
bj Charles Thontson, secretai^y to the late cmigressy who 
presented to liim the Certificate signed by the president of 
the senate of the United States, stating that George Wash- 
ington was unanimoasly elected president. This unexpect* 
cd delay was regretted by the public, but not by the newly 
elected president. ^ In a letter to Gen. Knox, he c^>9ervecl, 
"As to ihyself, the delay may be compared to a reprieve; 
fop in confidence I tell you, that with the world it would 
obtain iittle credit, my movements to the chair of govern- 
ment win be accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a 
ealprit who is going to the place of his execution; so unwil- 
ling am I in the evening of life, nearly consumed in public 
oarev to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of diffi^lties, 
without tlmt competency of political skill, abilities, and in- 
elin^tion, which are necessary to manage the helm. I am 
sensible that I am embarking the voice of the people, and 
a good name of my own, on this voyage^ but what returns 
will be ma(l#for them, heaven alone can fortell. Integri- 
ty and firmness are all f can promise. These, be the voy- 
1^ long or short, shall never forsake roe, although I may 
be deserted by all men; for aU the consolations which are 
to be derived from these^ under any circumstances, the 
world cannot deprive me." 

On the second day after receiving notice of hil^ appoint* 
ment, Washington set out for New York. On his way 
thither^ the road^was crowded with numbers an^iious to see 
the man of the people. Escorts of militia, and of gentle- 
men of the first character and station, attended him from 
state to state, and he was every where received with the 
highest honours which a grateful and admiring people 
could confer. Addresses of congratulation were presented 
to him bv the inhabitants of almost every place of conse- 
quence tn rough which he passed, to all or which he return- 
ed such modest, unassuming answers, as were in every res- 
pect suitable to his situation. So great were the honours ^ 
with which he was loaded, that theiy could scarcely have 
failed to produce haughtiness in the mind of any ordinary 
man; but nothing of the kind was ever discovered in this 
extraordinary personage. On all occasions he behaved to 
^ men vrkh tne affid>ility of one citizen to another. He 
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^M tritty great ift deser^ng the plaudits of bb CfMntr^f 
tMit miieb greater in not being elated by them. ". 

Of the nnmerdtts addressea which were presented aS^ 
-Vtih occasion, one subscribed by Dennis Ramsay, the major 
^of Alexandria, in the name of the people of that eity^ who 
If ere the neighbours of Mr. Washington^ was parttcularly 
and uoiirersally admired. It was in the following wordst 

«<T0 OBORGE WASniNOTON, ESQ. PRESIDENT OT THE 
UNITSO STATES, &C. 

<< Again your country commands your care* Obedieat 
to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, ^e see yon againn^ 
linqoishing the bliss of retirement, and this too, at a perioji 
of tife when nature itself seems to authorize a preference 
^'repose. 

"Not to extol your glory as a soldiery not to pour fdrtfc 
^ur gratitude for past services; not to acknowledge thif 
justice of the unexampled honour which has been confer-' 
red upon you by the spontaneous and unanimous suffrage 
of three millions of freemen, in your election to the w^ 
pre me mao;istracy« nor to admire tire patriotism trhich di- 
rects your conduct, dojrour neighbours and fdends now ad- 
dress you. Themes less splendid, but more endearing, 
impress our minds. The first and best of citizens most 
leave us; our aged must lose their ornaments; oiir youth ^ 
their model; our agriculture its improver; our commerce 
its frien^our infant academy its protector; our poor th«ir 
benefactor; and the itvterior navigation of the Pototnad, 
-an event replete with the most extensive utility, already by 
your unremitted exertions brought into partial use, its in* 
stitutor and promoter. 

"Farewell. 60, and make « grateful people happy; a 
people who will be doubly grateful when tney tontemplati 
"this recent sacrifice for their interest. 

<<To that Being who maketh and unmaketh at his wiH} 
ive commend you^and after the accomplishment of the 
arduous business to which you are called^ may he restore 
to us again the best of men, and the most beloved feUofri> 
cy^zen.'^ 
TTo this Mr. Washington returned the following anw^R 

<<aBKTLEMBN, 

"Althongh I ou^t not to conceal, yet I cannot describe 
the ptftttfttlmtotioiis which I felt, in being called upon to 
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determine wkefter I would accept or rofuse ibe prmiencj 
of the United States. Tile unsniraitj in the choice^ the 
bpintOn of my fiiends eomiminicated from diffisrent parts 
<K Europe as well as from Americarthe apparent wish of 
those who were not entire^ satisfied with the eonstittttion 
m lis present form,'and au ardentdesire oninjiown partto 
he iostrumental in connecting the ^ood will of my covLtittj^" 
[ nen towards each other, hare induced an acceptance.«- 
Those who know me hest^ and you, my fellow-citizens^ are 
from your situation, in that number, know better than any 
JUtJiers, my loveof retirement is so great, that no earthly. 
9y'n»ideration, short of a convictron of. duty, could have 
prevailed upon^ me to. depart from my resolution <never 
more to take any share in transactions of a public nature;^ 
jurat my age, and in my circumstances, what prospects or 
advantages could I propose to myself from embarking agaia 
on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of public life? 

^I do net feel myself under the"* necessity of ihaktng 
piiblio declarations in order to convince you, gentlemen, of 
my attachment to yourselves, and regard for your interests. 
The whole tenour of my life has been open to your inspee- 
tioot and my past actions, rather than my present declarai- 
tions^ most be'^he pledge of my future conduct. 

^^in the mean time, I thank you most sincerely for the 
expressions of kindnesss contained in your valedictory %d* 
dresa. It is true, just after havjngbade adieu to my do- 
fliestic connexions, this tender proof of your friendship is 
but too well calculated, still further to awaken my sensibil- 
iU and increase my fegret at parting from the enjoyment 
« private life. 

«All that now remains of me, is to. commit myself and 
you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who on. a 
lormer occasion hath happily brought us togeUier, after a 
long and distressing separation. Perhaps the same grat 
cious Providence will again indulge me. Unutterable sen- 
satioDS most then be mi to more expressive silence, while 
from an aching heart I bid all my nffectionate friends and 
kind neighbours farewell/' 

Gray's bridge, over the Schuylkill, which Mr. Washing- 



ton had to pass, was highly decorated with laurels and ever<- 
greens. At eact end of it were erected magnificent arches, 
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Iriuppbal arcbef, and on each Me of the b^dge was t ' 
laurel shrubbery. As Mr. Washitigton pased the bridge, 
'a youth ornamented with sprigs of laurely assisted by ma- 
chinery) let drop above his head^ though unperceived by 
him, a civis crown of laurel. Upwai;d of twenty thousand 
citizens lilted the fences, &eld/and avenues, between the 

gSchujlkill and Philadelphm. Through these he was cob* 
ducted to the city by a numerous and respectable body of 
the citizens, where he partook of an elegant entertaininent 
provided for hira. The pleasures of the day were succeed- 

. ed by a handsome display of fireworks in, the evening. 

When Mr. Washington crossed the Delaware, andlal^ 
edon the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers^. 
th6 inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the 
brow of the hill on his way to Trenton, a tridmphal arth 
was erected on the bridge by the direction of the ladiesVf 
the place. The crown of the arch was highly ornfaincntcd 
with laurels and flowers, and on it was displayed in large 
figures, "December 26th, 1T76J* On the sweep of the 
arch beneath, was this inscription, «The Defender of the 
Mothers will also protect their Daughters/' On the north 
side were ranged a number of female children dressed in- 
white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, and baskets 
of flowers on their arms; in the second row stood the 
yopng women, and behind them the married ladies of the 
vicinity* The instant he passed the arch the children be- 
gan to sing the following ode: 

'•Welcome mighty chief l^^nce more 
Welcome to this grateltif Bhb«e. 
Now no mercenaiy foe 
Aims again the fatal bIow» 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
,^ These thy conquering arms did save! 

Buikl for thee triumphal bowers; 
Strew, ye fair, hts way- with flowers; 
Strew your hero's way with flowers." 

As they sun^ the last lines, they strewed their flowers 
' on the road before their ^ beloved deliverer. His situation 
on this occasion, contrasted with what he had in DecembcF, 
1776, felt on the same spot, when the afiairs of America 
were at the lowest ebb of depression, filled him with sen- 
sations that cannot be described. He was rowed across the 
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bay from Elizabellitown to New York, in ah elegant bargej 
bj thirteen pilots. All the vessels in 'the harbour hoisted 
their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated for his re* 
cepdon. On his landing, universal joy diffused itself 
through every order of the people; and he was received and 
congratulated by the governor of the state, and officers of 
the corporation; He was conducted from the landing place 
te the house which had been fitted up for his reception, 
and was followed by an elegant procession of militia in^ 

. their uniforms, and by a great number of citizens. In the 

. evenine the houses oi the inhabitants were brilliantly illtt> 
minated; 

A day was. fixed soon after his arrival, for His taking the 
oath of office, which was in the following words: '^I do 
solemnly swear, that I will faithfully execute the office of 
'President of the United States; and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the 
United States." On this occasion he was wholly clothed 
in American manufactures. In the"* morning of the day 
appointed for this purpose, the clergy of difterent denomi^ 
nations assembled their congregations in their respective 
places of worship, and offered up public prayers for the 
president and people of tho United States. About noon a 
procession, followed by a multitude of citizens, moved 
from the president's house to Federal Hall. " When they 
came within a short distance from the Hall, the troops form- 
ed a line on both sides of the way, through which Mr. 

• Washington, accompanied by the vice-president, Mr. John 
Adams, passed into the senate chamber. Immediately af- 
ter, accompanied by both houses, he went into the gallery 
fronting Broad -street, and before them and^ an immense 
concourse of citiz:ens, took the oath prescribed by the con- 
stitution, which was administered by R. R. Livingston, the 
chancellor of the state of New York. An awful silence 
prevailed among the spectators during this part of the cer- 
emony. It was a minute of the most sublime political 
joy. The chancellor then proclaimed him president of 
the United States. This was answered by the discharge 

. of thirteen guns; and by the effusions of shouts from near 
ten thousand gratefsl and affectionate hearts. The presi- 
ient bowed most respectfully to the people, and the air 
resounded again with their acclamations. He then retired 
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fo tbe senate chambery where be made th^foUowiog speefb 
to both houses: 

^FellotP'Cidzfnsnfthf Senate^ 
*Htndofike Housf. of Bepresentatives^ 

"Among the vicissitudes incident to Ufe^ no event eottW. 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of which the 
notification was transmitted by your order, and received <>ft 
the 14th day of the present month. On the onehand^I 
was summoned by my country > whose voice I can nevei* 
hear but with veneration and love, from a retreat which I 
had chosen with the fondest prediliction,and,in myfiattef- 
ing hopes, w«th an immutable decision, as the asylum of 
my declining years; a retreat which was rendered evenr 
day more necessary as well as more dear to me, by the ad- 
dition of habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions 
in my health to the gradual waste committed on it by time. 
On the other band, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust 
to which the voice of ihy country called me, being sufficieat 
to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of her citi* 
zens a distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications^ could not 
but overwlielm with despondence one who, inheriting infe- 
rior endowments from nature^ and unpractised in tlreoutles 
of civil administration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of 
his own detVciencies. In this conflict of emotions, all I. 
dare aver is, that it has been my faithful study to collect 
my duty from a just appreciation of every circumstance by 
which it mi^ht be effected. All I dare- hope is^ that, if ti 
accepting this task, I have been too much swayed by a 
grateful remembrance of former instances, er by an affeC' 
tionate sensibility to this transcendent proof or the confi- 
dence of my felluw'citizens; and have thence too little con- 
sulted my incapacity, as well as disinclination for the 
weighty and untried cares before me, my erkour will be 
palliated by the motives which misled me, and its conse- 
quences be judged by my country with some share of the 
partiality in, which they originated* * 

^'Such being the impressions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station; it will be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being 
who rules over the univet se$ who presides in the councils 
of nations; and whose providential aids can supply every 
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human defect, that hU benediction may consecrate to ihfi 
liberties and happiness of the people of the tjnited &tate$, 
ft government instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes; and may enable every instrument employed in 
Its administration, to execute with success, the functions 
alloted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the 
great Author of every public and private good, 1 assure 
myself that it expresses your sentiments dot less than my 
own: nor those of my tellowrcitizens at large, less than 
eitherl No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
tiie invisible hand which conducts the affairs oJ[ meo, more 
than the people of the United States. Every step by 
which they have advanced to the character of an indepen- 
dent nation seems to have been distinguished by some to- 
ken of providential ^ncy; and in the important revolu- 
tion just' accomplished in the system of their uaited gov- 
ernment, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent 
of so many distinct communities, from which the event has 
resulted, cannot be compared with tite means by which 
most governments have been established; without some re- 
turn of pious gratitude along with an humble anticipation 
of the future blessinp which the. 4)ast seem to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppres- 
sed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there 
Are none, under the influence of which the proceeding«i of» 
a new and free government can more auspiciously com- 
mence. 

<«By the article establishing the executive department, 
it is made the duty of the president ^to recommend to your 
consideration, such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.^ The circumstances under which I now 
meet you will acquit me from entering into that subject^ 
farther than to refer to the great constitutional charter un- 
deij which you are assembled, and which, in defining ;j^our 
powers, designates the objects to which your attention is to 
be given. It will be more consistent with those circum- 
stances, and far more congenial with the feelings wiach ac- 
tuate me, to substitute in place of a recommendation of 
particular measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
the rectitude, and the patriotism, which adorn the. charac- 
ters selected to devise and adopt them. In these honour- 
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able qualifications^ I behold tite lurest pledges that, as on 
one side^ no loca) prejudices or attachments, no separate 
views nor party animosities, will misdirect the coiiiprehen-' 
sive and equal eye which ought to watch over this great as- 
semblage of communities and interests; so, on atiother, that 
the foundations of our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and imitiufable principles of private morality; and the pre- 
eiiiineiice of free government be exemplified by all the at- 
tributes which can win the afiections of its citizens, and 
command the respect of the world, I dwell on this prospect 
with every satisfaction which an ardent love for my country 
can .inspire; since there is no'truth more thoroughly estab- 
lished than that there exists, in the economy and course of 
nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness; 
between duty and advantage; between the genuine maxims 
of an honest atd magnanimous policy, and the solid rewards 
of public prosperity and felicity; since we ought to be no 
less persuaded that^he propitious smiles of heaven can nev- 
er be expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules 
of order and right, which heaven itself has ordainedr and 
since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the 
destiny of the republican model of government, are justly 
considered as dekply,' perhaps as finallv, staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the American people. 
<*Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it 
*will remain with your judgment to decide, how far an ex- 
ercise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth article 
of the constitution ife rendered expedient, at the present 
juncture, by the nature of objections which have been urged 
against the system, or by the degree of inquietude which 
has given birth to them. Insteail of undertaking parttcu* 
lar recommendations on this subject, in which I could be 
guided by no lights derived from official opportunities, I 
shall again give way to my entire confidence in your dts^ 
cernment and pursuit of the public good, for I assure my- 
self, that whilst you carefully avoid every alteration which 
might endanger the benefits of a united and effective gov* 
ernment, or whicli ought to await the future lessons of ex. 
perience; a reverence fi)r the characteristit rights of free- 
men, and a regard for the public harmony, will sufficiently 
influence your deliberations on the question how far the for- 
mer can be more impregnably fortified, or the latter be 
safely and advantageously promoted. 
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To the precediiig oWrvations I haire one to add» wbieii 
will be nio»t pro{>ei'ljraddressetl to the house of representa- 
ti vesk It concerns m jsel f, and will, therefore^ be a» brief as 
possible. When I vm first honoured with a call into the 
senrice of m? countrj, then on the eve of an arduous strug* 
de for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated my 
mty required that I should renounce every pecuniary com- 
pensatron. From this resolution I have in no instance de- 
parted. And being still under the impressions which pro- 
4«eed^ it, 1 must diecltne, as inaf^licable to nflself, any 
share in the personal emoluments which may be indispen- 
sably included in a permanent provision for the executive 
department; and must, accordingly, pray that the pecuniary 
estimatesibr the station in which 1 am placed, may, during 
my continuance in it, be limited to such actual expenditures 
as the public good may bethought to require. 

•^Having t^ius imparted to you my sentiments, as they 
have' been awkened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gedier, I shall take my present leave; but not witjiout re- 
sorting once more to the benign Parent of the human race, 
in humble supplication, that since he has been pleased to. 
favour the American people with opportunities for deliber- 
ating in perfect tranquilnty, and dispositions for deciding 
with unparalleled unanimity on a form of government for 
thesectirity of their union^ and the advancement of their 
happiness; so his divine blessing may be equally compicuaus 
in tMi eplai^d views, the temperate consultations, and the 
wise measures on which the success of this government 
must depend.** 

In their answer to this^speech, tiie senate say; <^The 
unanimous suffrage of the elective body in your favour, is 
peculiar eifM-essive of the gratitude, confidence, and af» 
fection of the citizens of America, and is the highest testi- 
monial at once of your merit, and their esteem. We are 
sensible, sir, that nothing but the vok% of your fellow.«iti. 
sens could have called you from a retreat, chosen with the 
fondest prediliction, endeared by habit, and consecrated to 
'ttie repose of declining jrears. We rejoice, and with i^ 
all America, that in obedience to the call of our common 
country, you have returned once more to public life. In 
you alt parties confide; i#you all interests unite;, and we 
have no doubt that yofrr pasft services, great a^ihey have 
been, will be equalled by youc fat»re extrtioi»;and that 
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your prudence and ta^citj as'a staUsmaOy will tend to 
avert the dangers to which we were exposed, to ^ve stabili*' 
ty to the present government) and dignity and splendour to 
that country, which voar skill and valour as a soldier so 
eminently contributed to raise to {independence and to em« 
pire." 

The afiection for the person and 'character of the presi- 
dent with which the answer of the house of representatives 
glowed, promised that between this branch of the legisUr 
ture alsoithd the e 3cecu live, the mos^t harm#niQUB co-opera- 
tion in the public service might be expected. 

«(The representatives of the people of the United States/' 
says this address, << present their congratulations on the 
event by which your felldw citizen^ have attested the pre- 
eminence of your merit. You have long h^ld the first 
place in their esteem. You have often received tokens of 
their affection. Yo'u now possess the only proof that re- 
mained of their gratitude for your services, of their rever- 
ence for your wisdom, and of their confidence in your, vir- 
tues. You enjoy the highest, because the truest honour, 
of being the first magistrate, by the unanimous choice of the 
freest people on the face of the earth. 

««We well know the anxieties ♦ith which you must have 
obeyed the summons from the repose reserved for your de- 
clining years, into public scenes of which you had taken 
your leave for ever. But obedience was due to the occa- 
sion. It is already applauded by the universal jojr which 
welcomes you to your station. And we cannot doubt that 
it will be rewarded with all the satisfaction With which an 
ardent love for your fellow-citizens must review successful 
efforts to promote their happiness. 

"This anticipation is not justified merely by the past ex- 
perience of your signal services. It is particularly suggest- 
ed by the pious impressions under which you commence 
your administration; and the enlightened maxims by which 
you mean to conduct it. We feel with you the strongest 
obligations to adore the invisible hand which has led the 
American people through so many difficulties; to cherish a 
conscious resp(»nsibility for the destiny of re|»iblican liber- 
ty; and to seek the only sure means of preserving and re* 
commending the precious deposiip in a system of legislation 
founded 04 thfr principles of an hoil\est policy, and directed 
by the spirit of a diSosive patriotism* 
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^ «In forming the pecunmry provisions for the «iceetitive 
department) we shall not lose sight of a wish resulting from 
motives which give it a peculiar claim to our regard. Your 
•resolution, in a moment critical to the liberties of your 
country, to renounce all personal emolument^ was among 
the many presages of your patriotic services, which have 
been amply fulfilled; and your scrupulous adherence now 
to the law then iiAposed on yourself, cannot fail to demon* 
strate the purity, whilst it increases the lustre of a charac« 
ter which has so many titles to admiration. 

*<Such are tiie sentiments- with which ve have thought 
fit to address you. They flow from our own hearts, and 
we verily* believe that among the millions we represent, 
there is not a virtuous citizen whose heart will disown 
tiiem. 

<< All that remains is, that we join in yovr fervent auppll* 
cations for the blessings of heaven on our country^ and 
that we add our own for the choicest oi these blessings on 
the most beloved of her citizens.^ 

The president apd congress then attended on divine 
* ^rvice. * 

In the evening a very ingentoas and splendid sho# o€ 
fireworks was exhibited. Betwixt the fort and the Bo#Hng 
Green stood consjfHCuouy, a superb and brilliant transparent 
painting, in the centre of which was the portrait of the pres- 
ident represented under, the emblem of if'ortitnde; on hid 
right hand was Justice, representing tlie Senate of the Uni« 
ted States, and on his left Wisdom, representing the House 
of Representatives. 

When Washington commenced his administration, tho 
condition of the UAted States yi^as so embarrassed as to ex<> 
cite many fears for the success of the new government! 
The treasury was empty. I^arge debts were due both by 
the old congress and individuals to foreigners, and also 
from the United States to its own citizens, and from citizens 
to citizens. Every effiart made by the f((»rmer government 
to pay, or even to fund its debts, had failed, from the imbe- 
cility of the federal system. Great discontents prevailed 
in the United States, for the party opposed to the new con- 
stitution was strong and mimerous. Several of these were 
elected to seats in the ne Wtfngress. Some were clamor- 
ous for a new convention, and the most moderate for amend- 
ments of what had b^en ratified. Two states* North Car^- 
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Una and Rhode Island^ bj refusing an acceptance of the 
Qon^titution, were withoat the pale of its operations* 

Animosities prevailed' to a great degree between the 
United States and Great Britain. Each charged the other 
with a breach of their late treaty. In support of these 
charges^ one party nrged the severities practised toward 
the loyalists, and that some of the states had interposed Ie«> 
gal impediments to the recovery of debts due to British 
subjects. The other recriminated by allegingy that the 
British, on their departure from the United ^tes, had car- 
ried off with them several thousands of negroes belonging 
to the Americans; and continued to possess sundry posts 
withhi the acknowledged limits of the United States; and 
that from these posts they encouraged and instigated the 
neighbouring Indians to make war on their north-western 
frontier settlements. Spain, from the circumstance of their 
owning the land on each side of the mouth qf the Missis- 
sippi, claimed the exclusive navigation of that river; while 
the irestern inhabitants of the United States looked to their 
country for a vindication of their common right to the nse 
of this highway of nature. The bountlaries of the United 
Stales toward the territories of Spain in the southf atid to> 
ward those of Britain in the northeast, were both unsettled 
and in dispute. The whole regular effective force of the 
United States was less than six hundred men. Their trade 
was restricted much more |han when they formed a part of 
the British empire. They had neither money to purchase, 
nor a naval force to compel the friendship of the Barbary 
powers; and were, therefore, exposed to capture whenever 
they ventured to trade in the Mediterraneaki, the ooasts of 
which offered the best markets for sonlb of their valuable 
commodities. 

The military strength of the northern Indians who inhab- 
ited the country between the Lakes, the Mississippi, and 
the Ohio, was computed at five thousand men, and of these 
fifteen hundred were at open war with the United States. 
The Creeks, in the southwest, who could bring six thousand 
ighting men into the field, were at war with Georgia. 

These were but a part of the embarrassments under 
which the United States labour^ when general Washing- 
ton was called to the helm. Tlie redress of most of them 
required legislative interference; as well as executive aid. 
To point out the particular agency of the president in re- 
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moving these embarrassinents, and generallj meliorating 
the condition of the United States, is peculiarij the province 
of the biographer of Washington. 

Congress having organized the great department of gov- 
ernment, it became the duty of the president to designate 
proper persons t^ fill the^. In discharging this delicate 
and difficult trust, Washington kept himself free fron^very 
engagement, . and uniformly declined giving decisive an- 
swers to applicants, having previously resolved to nominate 
persons to offices with a sole view to the public good, and 
to bring forward those who, upon every consideration, and 
from the best information he could obtain, were in his judg. 
ment most likely to answer the great end. 

Under these impressions he placed colonel Hamilton at 
&e head o§ the TreasuYy Dsfpartment. 

At the head of the Department of Foreign Affairs, he pla- 
ced Mr. Jefferson. 

General Knox was continued in the Department of War 
which he had filled under the old congress. 

The office of Attorney-Gener&l was assigned to Mr. Ed- 
mund Randolph. 
- These composed the cabinet council of the first president. 

The judicial department was filled as follows: * 

John Jay, of New York, Chief Justice, ♦ . 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, "" 

James W\lson, of Pennsylvania, 

Williaili jl^ushing, of Massachusetts, ^Jissociate Judges. 

Robert Harrison, of Maryland, and 

John Blair, of Virginia, J 

The officers who had been appointed by the individual 
states to manage the revenue, which, under the old sys- 
tem, was paid into the state treasury, were re-appointed to 
corresponding offices under the new constiti|tion, by which 
the revenue had been transferred from th& local to the gen- 
eral treasury of the union. , , 

It was amonff the first care$ of Wai^ington lo make 
peace with the judians. General Lincoln, Mr. Griffin, and 
colonel Humphreys, very soon after the inauguration of 
the president, were deputed by him to treat with the Creek 
Indians. These met w^ith M'Gillvray, and other chiefs of 
the nation, with about two thousand men, at the Rock Land- 
ing, on the frontiers of Geoipa. The negotiatiima were 
soon broken off! by M^Gillvray, whose persoaal interest 
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and conBexion with Spam were supposed to have been the 
real cause of their abrupt and unsuccessful termination. 
The next year brought round an accomplishment of the pres- 
ident's wishes, which had failed on the first attempt Poli* 
cj and interest concurred in* recommending every prudent 
measure for detaching the Cr#k Indian^ from all connex» 
ion with the Spaniards, and cementing their friendship with 
the United States. Negotiations carried on with them in 
the vicinity of the Spanish settlements, promised less than 
negotiations conducted at the seat of government* To in- 
duce a disposition favourable to this change of place, the 
president sent colonel Willet, a gallant and intelligent offi- 
cer of the late army, into the Creek country, apparently 
on private business, but with a letter of introduction to 
M^Gillvray, and with instructions to take occasional oppor- 
tunities to point out the distresses which a war with the 
United States would bring on the Creek nation, and the in- 
discretion of their breaking oil* the negotiations at the Rock 
Landing; and to exhort him to repair with the chiefs of hia 
nation to New York, in order to effect a solid and lasting 
peac^. Willet performed these duties with so much dex- 
terity, that M^Gillvray, with the chiefs of his nation, wecc 
induced to come to New York, where fresh negotiations 
conmenced, which, on the 7th of August, 1790, terminated 
in the establishment of peace. .—.■,. 

The pacific overtures made by Washington tQv^e Indians 
>f the Wabash and the Miamis, failed of sv sj&^s^ Long 
experience had taught the president, that on the failure of 
negotiations with the Indians, policy, economy, and even 
humanity, required the employment of a sufficient forct; to 
carry offensive war into their country, and lay waste their 
settlements. The accomplishment of this was no easy 
mattier. The Indian nations were numeroua, accustomed 
to war, and not without discipline. They were said ta be 
furnished with arms and ammunitions from the British posts 
held within the United States, in violation of the treaty of 
peace. Generals Harmar and Sinclair wefe successively 
defeated. by thelndians; and four or five years elapaed be* 
fore they were subdued. This was accomplished by Geo* 
Wayne, in 1794. Soon after that event, a peace was con* 
eluded under his auspices, between these Indians and tiie 
United States. In the progress ot this last Indian War,re- 
.^paated oveiturea of peace were made to the North West^ 
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«rR Indians, but rejected. About the same period a new 
system was commenced for turning them oflf from hunting 
to the employments of civilized hfe, by furnishing them 
with implements and instructions for agriculture and man- 
ufactures. 

In this manner, during the presidency of George Wash- 
ington, peace was restored to the frontier settlements both 
in th.e north and southwest, whicti has continued ever since, 
and it is likely to do so, while, at tlie same time, the pros- 
pect of meliorating the condition . of the savages is daily 
br^htehing; for me system first began by Washington 
wife a view of civilizing these fierce sons of nature, have 
been ever sincie- ^steadily pursued by all his successors. In- 
dian wars are now only known from the records or recol- 
lection of past evekits; and it is probable that the day is not 
for distant when the United States will receive a consider^ 
ftble accession of citizens from the civiloied red men of the 
forest. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Geheiftl Washington attends to the foreign relations of the United 
States. Negotiates with Si>ain. Difficulties in the way. The free 
navigation in the Mississippi is granted by a treaty niade with Ma. 
jor Pinkney. Negotiatious with Britain, Difiiculties in the way. 
War probable. Mr. Jay's mission. His treaty with Great BHtain. 
(H>positioii thereto. Is ratified. Washington refuses papers to 
the House of Representatives. British posts in the United States 
evacuated. Negotiations with France. Genet's arrival. Assumes 
ill^l powers, in violation of the neutrality of the United States, 
ts nattered by the people, but opposed by the executive. Is re- 
called. Gen. Pinkney sent as public minister to adjust disputes 
with France. Is not received. Washington declines a re-election, 
wd addresses the people. His last address to the national legis- 
lature. Recommends a navy, a military academy, and otherBublic 
institutions. 



BvBNTs which had taken place before the inauguration 
of Washington, embarrassed his B«g($tiation9 foir the ad-* 
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justmeot of the politieal relations between tlie United ^tat«» 
and Spain. 

In the year 177d, Mr. Jay had been appointed by the ol^ 
congress to make a treaty with his Catholic Majesty, bat 
his best endeavours for more than two years were meffect- 
ual., In a fit of despondence, while the revolutionary wair 
was pressing, he had been authorized to agcee «to relia- 
qutsh, and in future forbear to use the navigation of the riv- 
er Mississippi, from the point -where it leaves the United 
States, down to the ocean." After the war was ended, a ma* 
jority of congress had agreed to barter away for twenty- - 
five years, their claini to this navigation. A ioi^ and intri* 
aate negotiation between Mr. Gardoqui, the minister of liis 
CathoHc Majesty, and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs^ 
had taken place at New York, in the interval between the 
establishment of peace and of the hew constitution of the 
United States^ but was rendered abortive from the infiex- 
ible adherence of Mr. Gardoqui to the exclusion of the cit* 
iz^ns of the United States from navigating the Mississippi 
below their southern boundary. This unyielding disposi- 
tion of Spain, the inability of the' United States to assert 
their claims to die navigation of this river, and especially 
the fjEiGility which tiie old congress had shone to rece^ 
from it for a term of years, had soured the minds of the 
western settlers. Their impatience transported tJiem so 
far beyond the bounds of policy, that the^ sometimes drop- 
ped hints of separating from the Atlantic States, and at- 
taching themselves to the Spaniards. In this critical state 
of things, the president found abundant exercise for all hts 
prudence. The western inhabitants were, in fact; thwart- 
ing his views in their favour, and encouraging Spain tp 
persist in refusing that free nsivigation, which was so ac- 
det|tly desired both by the president and the people. The 
adherence of Spain to the ei^clusive use of the lower Mis- 
ssssipiii, aVld the impolitic discontents of the western Inhab- 
itants, were not the only embarrassments of Washington^ 
in negotiating with the court of Madrid. . 

In 1793, four Frenchmen left Philadelphia, empowered 
by Mr.- Genet, the minister of the French^epublic, to 
prepare an expedition in Kentucky against New Orleans. 
Spain, then at war with France, was at peace with the Uni- 
te«i States. Washington was officially bound to interpose 
bis authority to prevent the raising of an armed force irons 
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«moiig his fbllew-dtU^ns to cinnmit hostilities on a peace- 
able aeighhottriDg power. Orders were accordingly given 
to tiie wil authority in Kentucky, to use all legal means 
to prevent this expedition; but the execution ofthese or. 
d^rs was so languid, that it became necessary to call in the 
«d of tiie regular army. Gen. Wayne was ordered to es- 
' tablish a military post at Fort Massac on the Ohio, for the 
puqiose of forceably stopping any body of armed men^ 
who, in opposiiion to remonstrances, should persist in go- 
ing down that river. 

Many of the high spirited Kcntuckians were so exaspe- 
rated against the Spaniards, as to be very willing to second 
the views of the French minister, and under his auspices 
ts attack New Orleans. The Navigation of the Mississippi 
was so necessary for conveying to proper markets the sur- 
{dusage of their luxuriant soil, that to^in this privilege 
others were willing to receive it from the hands of the Span- 
iards at the price of renouncing all political connexion with 
the United States. While these opposite modes of seeking a 
remedy for the same evil were pursuing by persons of dif- 
ferent temperaments, a remonstrance mMfa the inhabitants 
<if Kentucky was presented to Washington and congress* 
This demanded the use of ^he Mississippi as a patural ri^ht, 
and at the same time charged the government with being 
under the influence of a local policy, which had prevented 
all serious efforts for the acquisition of a right which was 
essential to the prosperity of the western people. It spoke 
the language of an injured people, irritated by the malad* 
ministration of their public servants; and hinted the prob- 
ability of a dismemberment of the union, if their natural 
rights were not vindicated by government. To appease 
tiiese discontents; to restrain the French from niaki^ war 
on the Spaniards with a force raised and embodied in the 
United States; and at the same time, by fair negottatton, 
to obtain the free use of the Mississippi from the court of 
Madrid, was the task assigned to Washington. Difficult and 
delicate as ft was, the whole was accomplished. Anterior to. 
the receipt of the Kentucky remonstrance, the president, 
well knowing the discontents of the interior people, and 
that the publication of them would obstruct bis views^ had 
directed the Secretary of State to give assurances io the 
goveiinor of Kentucky, that every exertion was inaking to 
obtain for the western people the free navigation they 90 
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much desired. The itrong awn of government was sac- 
cesgfully exerted to frustrate the expedition projected by 
the French minister against New Orleans; and, while 
these matters were pending, Major fhomaa Pinkney. was: 
appointed envor extraordinary to the court of ^fadiid; and 
in the year 1795, he concluded a treaty with his Catholic 
Majesty, in which the claims of the United States on the 
subject of boundary, and the navigation of the Mississippi, 
were fiilly conceded. • By these events, the discontents of 
the westerfi peoplo were done away. Tranquillity was re- 
stored between the Atlantic and western states; and all 
points in controversy between the United States and Spain 
were satisfactorily adjusted. The most important of these, 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, had been the subject 
of discussion in the hands of diftcrent negotiators^ for aU 
most the whole of the immediately preceding fifteen years. 

^Great were the difficulties Washington had to encounter 
in amicably settling all matters with Spain; but much great- 
er stood in the way of a, peaceable adjusitment of various 
nrounds of controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

"Each of these twoiiatiuns charged the other with abroach 
of the treaty of peace, in 1783, and each supported the 
charge against the other, with more solid arguments than 
either alleged in their own defence. 

The peace terminated the calamities of war, but was ht 
from terminating the resentments which were excited by 
it. Many in the United States believed that Great Britaio 
was their natural enemy, and that her views of subjecting 
the United States to her empire, were only for the present 
suspended. Soon after the peace, Mr John Adams bad 
been deputed by the old c^>ngress to negociate a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; but the latter 
declined lo meet this advance of the former. While he ur- 
ged on the court of Great Britain, the necessity they were 
under by the late treaty to evacuate their posts on the 
south side of the lakes of Canada, they retorted that soine 
of the states had, in violation of the same treaty, passed 
laws interposing legal impediments to the recovery ofdebts 
due to British subjects. «^ - 

Washington's love of justice was not weakened by parti- 
ality to his country. In a letter to a meoiber of congress, 
Ire observed, <'It was impolitic and unfortunate, if not W- 
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jttsti in those etfttes to pa«B laws, whicby bj fair construe- 
tioiiy might be considered as infrfictions of the treaty of 
peace. ^ It is good policy at all timesy to place one's adver.*^ 
sary in the urong. Had he observed good faith, and th«. 
western postshaa been withheld from ns by Gireat Brit- 
ain, we might have appealed to God and man for justice." 

<«What a misfdrtune is it^" said 4ie, in another letter^ 
<cthat the British should have so well grounded a pretest 
for their palpable infractions; and what a disgraceful part, 
out of the choice of difficulties before us, are we to act.'' 

In the first years of Washington's presidency, he took 
informal measures to sound the British cabinet, and to as- 
certain its views respecting the United States. To Mr. 
Gonverneur Morris, who had been carried by private busi- 
ness to Rurope, this negotiation was intrusted. He con^ 
ducted it witn ability; but found no disposition in the court 
of Great Britain to accede to the wishes of the United 
States. In about two years more, when the stability and 
energy of the government as administered by Washington, 
became a matter of public notoriety, the British, of their 
own motion, sent Mr. Hammond, their first minister to the 
United States. This advance induced the president to nom- 
inate Mr. Thomas Plnkney as minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Great Britain. 

About this time war commenced between France and 
Great Britain. The correct, sound judgment of Washing- 
ton instantly decided that a perfect neutrality was the right, 
the duty and the interest of the United States, and ol'this he 
gave public notice by a proclamation, in April, 1793. Sub« 
sequent events have proved the wisdom of this measure, 
tho' it was then reprobated by many. The war between the 
late enemies and friends of the Uniti^d States, revived revo- 
lutionary feelings in the breasts uf the citizens, and enlisted 
the strongest passions of human nature against the one, and 
in favour of the othen A wish for the success of France was 
ahnost universal; and many were willing to hazard the 
peace of their country, by taking; an active part iu the war 
in her favour. The proclamaiion was at variaifice with the 
feelings and the passion, of a large portion of the citizens. 
To compel the observance of neutrality under these circum- 
atances was no easy matter. Hitherto Washington had the 
people with him; biut in this case a laige proportion was on 
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^ other side. 'His resbitttion waineirertiilile88ttnsh«irei£^ 
4UMI at^e risk of papuiarit J he persisted in promottng tKe 
feat good of his feiloW'^DitizeQs, m oppositioo to their owtt 
mistaken wishes and views. 

The tide of popular opinion ran as strongly against Brit^ 
ain as in favour of France. The former was accused i»f 
instigating the Indians to acts of hos^litj against tiie United 
Stat^ of impressing their sailors; of illegally' captiiring 
^ir ships; and of stirring up the Algertnes against thesi. 
The whole of this hostility was referred to a jeaioasy of the 
growing importance of the United States. Motions were 
made tn congress, for sequestering debts due to Britidi 
subjects; for entering into commercial hostility with Great 
Bfitattt, and even for interdicting all intercourse with her, 
till she pursued other measures with respect to the United 
States. Every appearance portended immediate war be^ 
tween the two countries. The passionate admirm^ of 
France wished for tt; while others, more attached to Brit- 
ish* systems^ dreaded a war widi Great Britain, as beii^ 
likely to throw the Un^ed States into the l^rms of France. 
In thisstateof things, when war Seemed inevttabtevtlie pre*, 
stdent composed the trottbUd Scene by nominating John 
Jay, in April, 1794, envoy extraordinary to the court of 
London. By this measure a truce was obtained, and diat 
finally ended in an adjustment of the points in controiTersy 
between the two countries. The exercise of the coaatitu^ 
tional right of the president to negotiate, virtually suspend- 
ed all hostile le^slative measures; for these could not 
with delicacy or propriety be urged, while the executive 
was in the act of treating for an amicable adjustment of dif* 
fereoces. A treaty between the U. States and Great Brit- 
sin was the result of this mission. This was pronounced by 
Mr. Jay, <«to be tlie best that was attainable, and which he 
believed it for the interest of the United States to accept.** 
While the treaty was before the senate for considera^o, a 
member, contrary to the rules of that body, furnished an 
editor of a newspaper with a copy of it. This beii^ pu6- 
tiahed, operated like a spark of fire applied to combustible 
materials. The angry passions which for smne short time 
had been smothered, broke out afresh. Some went so hr 
as to pronounce the treaty a surrender of theif powef to 
their late enemy, Cfo^at Britain, and a dereliction of their 
fried friend and ally^ France* The mere moderate said« 
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thai toe much wa9|iveD, and ioohttle recetved* Meeting 
of the people were held at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
]Baiti«iore, Charleatoa, and several oth^r places, in which 
the treaty was pronounced to be unworthy of acceptancef 
wad petitions were agreed upon and forwarded to the pres* 
Uent, urging him to refuse his signature to the obnoxious 
instrument. 

-These agitations furnished matter for serious reflection 
lathe president, but thej did not affect his conduct, thou|^ 
tiiejr induced a reiterated examination of the subject, fn 
a private leUer to a friend, after reciting tlie importance of 
^e crisis, he added, ^« There is but one straight course, and 
that is to seek truth and to pursue it steadily .'' It is pro- 
bnbleiliat he had early made up his mind to ratify the trea- 
ty as better than none, and iufinitelv better than war; but 
regretted that it was sogenerally disliked, and considered by 
many as made with a (ksisn to oppi:«s8 the French Repub- 
lie. Under the weight ofbis high responsibility, he con- 
soied himself, ^that in time, when passion shall have yield. 
ed to reason, the current may possibly turn." Peace with 
all the world was his policy, where it could be preserved 
with honour. War he considered ^s an evil of such ma^* 
nitude, as never to be entered upon without the inosi impe- 
lieos necessity. ^ The mission or Mr. Jay was his last efl&rt 
Cm- the preservation of peace with Great firitain. The re- 
jection of the treaty which resulted from this mission, he 
enostdered as the harbinger of war; for n^tiation having 
fiuled to redress girievances, no alternative but war was left. 
By this prudent conduct, the rising states were preserved 
in peace, but the bickerings of the citizens among theni'^ 
selves, and tiieir animosities against Great Britain, still con* 
tttiued. The popularity of the president for tlie present 
was diminished, but on this he had counted. In a letter 
to general Knox, he ob^erves^ <*Next to a conscientious 
discharge of my public duties, to carrv along with me the 
aBprobation of my constituents, would be the highest grat- 
ification of which my mind is susceptible. But the latter 
beinj; secondary, I cannot make the former yield to it, un- 
less some criterion more infallible than partial, if they are 
n«t party meetings, can be discovered as the touchstone of 
public sentiment. If any person on earth could, or the 
Great Power above would, erect the standard of infallibility 
in political opinions, no being that inhabits thia terrestrial . 
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globe, wo«ld resiDft to it wiA more e^fernets Ditn mydetf} 
so long as I remain a servant of the public. But ap I baVe 
hitherto found no better guide than upri^t intentions, and 
close investigation, I sfaafl adhere to them while I keep the 
watch.»' 

After the treaty was duly ratified, an attempt was made 
to render it a dead letter, by refusing the appropriations of 
iboney necessary to carry it into* effect. Preparatory to this, 
a motion was made for the adoption of a resolution to re« 
quest tlie president to lay before the House of Representa* 
tives a copy^ of his instructions to Mr. Jay, together witK 
the correspondence and other documents relative to the 
treaty with Great Britain. This involved a new que^ion, 
where the treaty making power was constitutionally lodg- 
ed? The debate was animated and vehement Appeafa 
were made both to reason and passion. After a discussion 
4»f more than twenty days, the motion was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of twenty-five votes. When the 
resolution was presented to the president, he replied, <^that 
he would take time to consider it." His situation was pe* 
culiarly delicate; the passions of the people were strongly 
excitea against the treaty; the popularity of the demand 
being solely for information; the large majority by which 
the vote was carried; the suspicions that would probably 
attach in case of refusal, that circumstances had occurred 
in the course uf the negotiation which the president was 
afraid to publish, added to other weighty considerations, 
would have induced minds of an ordinary texture, to yield 
to the request. With Washington, popularity was only a 
secondary object. To follow the path of duty and the pub- 
lic gbod was a primary one. He had sworn to f*prcserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution." In his opinion the 
treaty making power was exclusiveJy given by the people 
in convention to the executive, and that the public good re- 
quired that it should be so exercised. Under the influence 
of these solemn obligations, he returned the following an- 
swer to the resolution which had been presented to him. 

^^ Gentlemen of the House of Representatives^ 

"With the utmost attention I have considered your res- 
olution of the 24th instant, requiting me to lay before 
your house a copy of the instructions to the minister of the 
United States, who negotiated the treaty with tiie king of 
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Great BritaiB» togcrtiier with the corresfioiidence and other 
documents relative to that jtreatpr^ excepting such of the said 
papers as an j existing negotiations may render improper to 
be disclosed. 

<^a deliberating upon this subject, it was. impossible for 
me to lose si^ht of the principle which some have avowed 
in its discussion, onto avoid extending m^r views to the con- 
sequences which must flow from the admission of that prin* 
ciple* 

<«I trust that no part of my conduct has ever indicated a 
disposition to withhold any information which the constitu- 
tion has enjoined it upon the president as a duty to give, or 
which could be required of him by either house of congress 
as a right; and with truth I affirm, that it has been, as it 
will continue to be, while I have the honour to preside in 
the government, my constant endeavour to harmonize with 
the other branches thereof, so far as the tt-ust delegated to 
me by the people of the Cnited States, and my sense of the 
obligation ft imposes, to preserve, protect, and defend the 
constitution will permit. 

^The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution* 
aad their success must often depend on a secrecy; and even 
when brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of alt the 
measures, demands, or eventual concessions, which may 
have been proposed or contemplated, would be extremely 
impolitic^ for this mi^t have a pernicious influence on fu- 
ture negotiations, or produce immediate inconveniences, 
perhaps danger and mischief, to other persons. Tiie ne- 
cessity of such caution and secrecy was one cogent reason 
for vesting the power of making treaties in the president 
with the advice and consent of the senate, the principle on 
which that body was formed confining it to a small number 
o( members. 

<«To admit then a right in the House of Representatives 
to demand, and to have as a matter of course, all the pa- 
pers respecting a negotiation with a foreign power, would 
be to establish a dangerous precedent 

«4t d^es not occur that the inspection of the papers ask- 
ed for, can be relative to any purpose under the cognizance 
of the House of Representatives, except that of an impeach- 
ment, which the resolution has not expressed. I repeat 
that I have no dispositton to withhold any information 
which the duty of my statiou will permit or the public goo<l 
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fectiDg the ne^tiatioB with Great Britain were laia befer^ 
the senate when die trea^ itself waa cmntiiitQicated fcr 
tbeir consideration and adyicew 

«The course which the debate has taken on the resolo- 
tion of ^e house, leads tcTsoroe obsenratioos on the imide 
of making treaties under the coastitation of the tJnited 
States. 

<^Having been a member of the general contentii^)' ^ 
« knowing the principles on which the constitution was Jfom-. 
ed, I have e^er entertained but one opinion mpon this saW 
ject;' and from tlie first establishment of the governraenl 
to this moment, my conduct has exemplified that <^iniQD. 
That the power of making treaties is exclusively vested is 
the president, b J and with the advice and consent of theses* 
ate, provided two thirds of the senators present concur, 
and tliat everj treaty so made and promulgated, thencelor- 
ward becomes the law of the land. It is thus that the trea- 
ty makine power has been understood by foreign nations 
and in all the treaties made with them we have declared, 
and they have believed, that when ratified by the presideot 
with the advice and cohsent of the senate, they become otl^ 
ligatory. In this construction^ of the constitution, evenf 
House of Representatives has here.tofore acquiesced, andr 
until the present time, not a doubt or suspicion has appear* 
ed to my knowledge that this construction was not tiie true 
one. Nay, .they have more than acquiesced; for until ooir, 
, -without controverting the obligation of such treaties, tliej 
have made alt the requisite provisions for carrying them 
into e^ct. 

^There is also reason to believe that this, construction 
agrees with the opinions entertained by the state conven- 
tions, when they were deliberating on the constitiltion, es- 
pecially by those who objected to itj because there wa« 
not required in commercial treaties the consent of twe- 
. thirds of the whole number of the members of the senate, 
instead of two-thirds, of the senators present; and becaoi^ 
in treaties respecting territorial and certain other righto 
and claims, the coincurrence of three-fourths of the whol« 
number of the members of both houses respectively ww 
not made tiecessary. 

*<It is a fact declared by the general convention, and iJfti* 
Yersaliy und^-stood, that the constitution of the United 
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9li^a was the result of a spiritof amitj and muttHil conces- 
ftlib; and itis well known that under this influence, the small* 
er states were admitted to an equal representation in the se- 
nate with the larger states, and that this branch of the govern- 
BraQt was invested withgr^at powers; for on the equal parti« 
dpatioB of those powers, the sovereigntj and political safe- 
ty of the smaller stales were deemed essentially to depend. 
^If other proofs than these, and die plain tetter of th« 
constitution itself, be necessary to ascertain the point under 
cotisideration, they may be found in tlie journals of the 

S serai convention, which I have deposited in the c^ce of 
e department of state. In these journals it will appear 
tiiat a proposition was made 'that no treaty should be bind- 
ing on the United States which was nat ratified by a law;' 
and that the proposition was explicitly rejected. 

/'As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding, 
tHat the assent of the House of Representatives is not ne« 
ccssary to the validity of a treaty; as tiie treaty with Great 
'Brtfain exhibits in itself all the c^jects requiring legislative 
firovision, and on these, the papers called for can throw no 
Kght; iEind as it is essential to the due administration of 
the government, that the boundaries fixed by the constitu- 
tion between the different departments should be preserv- 
ed; a just regard to the constitution and to the, duty of my 
office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a 
compliance with your request." 

liioueh the call for papers was unsuccessful, the favour- 
ers of the resolution for that purpose opposed the appro- 
priations necessary to carry the treaty into effecl; but from. 
tbe firmness of the president, the ground was altered. The 
treaty was ratified, and proclaimed to the public as consti- 
totionally obligatory on the citizens. To refuse appropria- 
tioos for carrying it into effect, would not onlf incur the 
High responsibility of breaking the public faith, but make 
( schism in the government between the executive, and leg- 
islative departments. After long and vehement debates, 
in which argumejAt and passion were both resorted to, with 
th^.^vjew of exposing tlie merits and demerits of the treat;^, 
the resolutipn for biiueiog in the taws necessary t» carry it 
iato effect, was carried by m majority of three. Though in 
Hus discussion Washiiu^n had no direct agency, yet the 

final result in &vour of the treaty was the aonsequeiice of 
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the meaeures he had previously adopted. For having rafi^ 
fied the treaty and published it to the world as the law of 
the land, and having in his answer to the request of the 
House of Representatives* proved that he had a coiistitu* 
tional right so to do, the laws necessary for giving eJBTect to 
the treaty, could not be withheld without hazarding the most 
senous consequences. 

The treaty which was thus carried into operation, pro- 
duced more good and less evil than was apprehended. It 
compromised ancient differences, produced amicable dispo- 
sitions, and a friendly intercourse. It brought round a 
peaceable surrender of the British posts, and compensation 
for American vessels illegally captured. Though it gav^ 
up some favourite principles, and some of its articles rela- 
tive to commerce were deemed unequal, yet from Britain, 
as a great naval power, holding valuable colonies and for- 
eign possessions, nothing better, either with or without the 
treaty, could have been obtained. 

After the lapse often years has cooled the minds both of 
the friends and en«mie8 of the treaty, most men will ac- 
knowledge that the measures adopted by Washington with 
respect to it, were founded in wisdom; proceeded from the 
purest patriotism; were carried through with uncommon 
firmness; and finally eventuated in advancing the interests 
af his country. 

^Fhorny and difficult as was the line of policy proper to 
be pursued by Washington with respect to Britain, it was 
much more so in regard to France. The revolution ia 
France, and the establishment of the constitutioii of the 
United Strtes, were nearly cotereporary events. Till about 
the year 1793, perfect harmony subsisted between the two 
countries; but from the commencement of the war be- 
tween France and England, the greatest address waareqoi- 
site to prevent the United States from being involved in 
war with one or the other, and sometimes with both. Qwd 
will to France, and hatred to Britain, which bad prevailed 
more or less from the peace of 1783, revived with a greAt 
increase of force on the breaking out of war between the 
two countries. These dispositions were greatly increased 
by the arrival of Mr. Genet, the fir»t minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the republic of France to the United States.' He 
ladded April 8th, 1793, at Charleston, S. C' the contiguity 
of which to the West Indies, fitted it to be a convenient 
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Ksvrt Ibr firjhrafeert. B^ Hie gaTerRor of Ihe state, Wil^ 
Kflift'Moultriev and the cHizenni fee was received with ar- 
dwirapproiicliiTig toefithiffiiaBm. During hts stay, whi^ 
was for «cif«ral dajs, he received unc<)uivecai proofs of the 
mrittest altachment to his person, his countrjTj iind its 
eao^e. Encouraged bj these evidences of the good wishea 
aftfie people for the success of th^ French revolution, he 
undertook to authorize the fitting and arming of vessetf in 
that port, enlisting men, and giving commissions to vessels 
lo cruise and commit hostilities on nations with whom the 
IFnif^d 8fat€s were at peace. The captures made by these 
cfnii*ei*s were to be tried, condelnned, and sold, under the 
a^thwrity^ of Genet, who had not yet been recognised as a 
poWk minister by the governmertt! 

'Btmilar marks of enthusiastic attachment were lavished 
on Genet as he passed thrdu^^h the country between Charles- 
ton and Pifilhdelphia. At Gray^s ferry, ovfer the Schuyl- 
kHt^ he was raiet by crouds who ftockcd to do honour to tly^ 
first ambassador of a republican allied nation. On the day 
after his arrival in Philadelphia, he received addresses from 
societies and the inhabitants, who expressed their gratitude 
for the aida furnislfgd by the French nation to the Uniteti 
States in their late straggle for liberty and independence, 
aftd unbounded esultation at the success of the French 
arma. - Genet's answers to these addresses were well calcu- 
lated to preserve the idea of a complete fraternity between 
ther tw« nations, and that their interests were the same. 

After Genet had been thus accredited by the citizens of 
PhUadeiphia, he was presented to the president, and re- 
ceived with expression^of a sincere and cordial regard for 
hi^ nation.. In the conversations which took place on the 
occasion, Mr. Genet gave the most explicit asst^rances'that 
France did not wish to engage the United States in the war 
between his country and Great Britain. 

While Mr. Genet was receiving these flattering marks 
af attention from the people, the British minister preferred 
a long catalo,8;ue of complaints against his proceedings at 
Charleston. This was founded on the arts already mention- 
ed^ which were calculated to make the United States in* 
ttruments of hostility in the hands of France, against those 
with whom she was at wan Tliese were farther aggrava- 
ted by actual bastilitlea in the territories of the unitied 

. R 
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States. Tfce Mf Bnarn^ « BritiA vewel,. mtm ciptered 
bj the French fr^ate I'inAwcaile, wtthio *e eapea of the 
Delaware, while «n her wayftrom'Fh»adetplftatfithe«c«an» 
Of this fthip, ami rf other illegal prizei which were i« the 
power of the American government^ th« British miniftter 
semanded restitution. 

The cabinet coancil of Washington was. «naiiiroo»» that 
evdry independent nation was exclusively soirereign in ks 
own territories, and that the proceedings cwnpfiiiied <rf 
w«re unwarranted usurpations of sovereignty, and violations 
of neutrality; and therefore, must in future be prevented* ft 
was also agreed that the efficacy of the laws should be tried 
against those citixens of the United States who had jpindi 
in the offences complained of. The restitution of^eCyrange 
was also agreed toj but on the propriety of enforcing the 
restitution of prizes made o^n the high seas, there was a diw 
versity of sentiment, the secretaries of the treasui^y and of 
war, being for it, and the secr^etary of state and th« attor* 
ney-general a^inst it. The'piincipleson which a concur, 
rence of sentiment had taken place being considered as 
settled, the secretary of stal& was desired to coi^iRUtiteale 
them to the ministers of France Hml of Britain; aiftl circu- 
lar letters were written to tlie governors of the^ several 
states, requiring them to co-operate with force, if necessa- 
ry, to execute the rules which had been agreed upon* 

Mr, Genet was highly dissatisfied with these detenniiia- 
tions, and considered them as subversive of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and France, liis representations 
'induced a reconsideration of the subject; but on the most 
dispassionate review of it, no reason appeared for an altera- 
tion of any part of the system. The minister of France 
Was further informed, that in the opinion of the presiderft, 
the vessels which had been illegally equipped, should de- 
part from the ports of the United States* 

Mr. Genet, adhering to his own construction of the trea- 
ty between France and the United States, would nit^ ac- 
quiesce in those decisions of the government. Intoxicated 
with the flattering attentions he had received, and ignorant 
of the firmness of the executive, he seems to have expect- 
ed that the popularity of his nation and its cause, would 
enable him to undermine tiie executive^ or render it subser- 
vient to his views. 
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AtKNil ikis 4ime, twa ottia^em: of the United Sjtd^s, who 
had been ^engeced in Cburfte&tea by Mr. Genet* to cruisein 
the seFvice of Ffance^ were arrested by the civil authority* 
m piursiiaDee of the determination formed . by governmeAt 
to prosecute persons who had offended against the laws. 
Mir. Qe«»i demanded their re)rase as French citizens, in 
the most extraordinary terms. This was refused; but on 
trial they were acquitted by the verdict of a jury. 

The Hil«tater>of the French republic was encouraged to 
tiite Ikie of opposltioiirby a belief that the sentiments of the 
p^Qpie were in his favour. So extravagant was theirenthu- 
siaatic devotednees to France; so acrimonious were their 
eijareesions against all the poweraat war with the new re- 
public, that a person less sanguine than Mr. Genet might 
have cherished the hope of being able to succeed so far with 
the people, as, wi^ their support, ultimately to triumph 
over the opposition he experienced. At civic festival b> tne 
ensigns of France were displaced in union with those of 
America; at these the cap of libertjr passed from head to 
headv ^nd toasts were given ^fpressive of the fraternity of 
the two pations. The proclamation of neutrality was treat- 
ed as a royal edict, which demonstrated the disposition of 
fte government to break its connexions with France, and 
dissolve the friendship which united the people of the two 
republics. The scenes of the revolutionary war were 
brought into view; the effects of British hostility against the 
United States, and of French aids both in men and money 
in their favour, were painted in glowing colours. The en- 
mity of Britain to the United States was represented ascon- 
tbuifig undiminished; and in proof of it their detention of 
the western posts, and their.excfting from these stations the 
neighbouring Indians to make war on the frontier settlers, 
were urged with great vehemence, and contrasted with the 
amicable dispositions professed by the French republic. It 
was indignantly asked, should a friend and an enemy be 
treated with equal favours? By declamations of this kind 
daily issuing from the press, the public mind was so inflam- 
ed against me executive, that Genet, calculating on the 
partialities of the people, openly insulted the government; 
and, adhering to his own construction of the treaty, that 
be had a right to do as he had done, threatened to appeal to 
the sovereign people against their president. 
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To |ir%i«iry« Uttuirftiitj in tach n crhik, WM no^atjuist^ 
ter. waftbinetoD^ adhering t(y the pdnctpl^t ave wed hi his 
kte proclamation, ami embodied la the declaratioti &f itidl!* 
pendence, 'Hhat the United ISftates wotiid hold tiH nmnkind 
enemies in war, and friends in peace,** extsrted all his a«- 
thoritj and infiuence to keep the balance even between l^e 
belligenents.* , 

It was at length resolved by Washington to instruct Mf. 
Morris, the minister of the United States at faH«, to re- 
quest the recall of Mr. Genet; and that Mri Morm shonW 
be furnished with all the necessary documents to evince the 
propriety of the request. What was a^ked 'was granted; 
and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by his gotem- 
ment. Mr. Fauchet was appointed his successor, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Adet. The latter brought with him the 
colours of France, which he was directed to present to the 
United States. To answer the animated speech <>f Mr. 
Adet on his presenting the colours, required address. The 
occasion required something affectionate and coroplimefila' 
ty to the French nation; an^i yet the guarded policy ef 
Washington forbade the utterance of any sentiments which 
might be improper in the chief magistrate of « neutral eona* 
try, when addressing the representative of one of the-^llig'' 
erent powers. Impressed with this double view, the prest- 
dient made the following reply: 

«*Born, sir, in a land of liberty; having early learned its 
value; having engaged in a perilous conflict to defend it; 
having, in a word, devoted the best years of my life to se- 
cure its permanent establishment in my owri country; roy 
iinxious recollections; my sympathetic feelings; and my 
best wishes, are irresistibly attracted, whensoever, in atiy 
country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl the banners iX 
freedom. But above all, the events of the French revolu- 
tion have produced the deepest solicitude, as well* as the 
highest admiration. To call your nation brave, were to 
pronounce but common praisis. Wonderful people! ages 

* If Wafihingtoti and Homce had been eotemporaries, the worid 
would have Apposed that the latter had the foriAer in his eye^wbea 
bt penned his famous ode:— 

<*Justum& tenacem propositi ?irum 
Non civium .irdor prava jubentium, 
Mon vukus instantistyrannt 
Mente quatit aplidft'— ^*** 
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to come will.nad miih astoiH«hiD«Bi the hhtory of jonr 
hriUitat ex|ilortft. I rejoice that tbe period of joor toils 
and of jour iuunense sacrifices is approiidiing. I rejoice 
that the interestio^- revolutiosary movements of so maaj 
jears have issued mi the formation ofaconstttiitioi} design* 
4d tagive permanency to the areat object for which joa 
i»ve contended. I rejoice that liberty, which you have so 
long embraiced with enthasiamn; liberty, of which you have 
been the invincible defenders, now finds an asylum in tbe 
bosom of a regalarly organized government; a ffovernment, 
whichy being formed to secure the happiness of the Fren^ 
j)eople, corresponds with the ardent wishes of my heart, 
while it gratifies the pride of every citizen of the United 
States by its resemblance to their own. On these glorious 
-events, accept sir, my sincere congratulations. 

' ^<In d«^ltvering to you these sentiments, I express not my 
Own feelings only, but those of my felloe -cidzens, in rela- 
iw^ to the commencements the progress, and the issue, 4^ 
the FreM) revolution, and they will certainly join with me 
in puKPi^t wishes to tlie Supreme Bein^, that the citizens of 
0av sigter republic, owr magnanimous Allies, may soon en* 
joy in peace that liberty which they have purchased at SO 
great a priec^ and all the happiness that liberty caa bestow. 

♦•I receive, sir, with lively sensibilitj, the symbol of the tri. 
amphs and of the in franchise meats of yuur nation^ the colours 
#f France^ which ymi hav« now presented to the United 
$ta4esi* The transaction will be announced to congress, and 
the colours will ,be deposited with the archives of the Uni^ 
tad States, which are at once the evidence and the memori<* 
•ak of their freedom- and independence. May these be per* 
^eiuai! and may the friendship of the two repubHcsbe com* 
mensorate with their existence.*' 

The successor of Geaet continued to tread in his steps, 
4wit with less violence. They made fri^quent complaints of 
fiartiealar cases of hardship^ which grew out of the war, 
and out of the rules whieh had being estai>li8hed by the ex'* 
ecutive with regard^ to ships of war, cruisers, and their 
{irizes. They comf iaifted parcicularly that in the treaty 
with Great Britain, the principle uf free ships making 
free goods,*' was given op; and urged the injustice, while 
French cruizers were restrained by treaty from taking £n« 
gUsk goods otttof AmeneaA-boltems^that Jtefliah cruizers 
RSt ^ 
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shociJd be liberatc^d from the Bame re«tFaM« In vaia did ! 
the executive siiow a willinsneas to release France fr»m the *i 
preiifture of a situation in which dhe had voiiuntariljr placed 
herself. Private explanations M'ere made, that neither tlM : 
late treaty made with Britain, nor the arran^ments j^row- 
ing out of it, furnished any real cause of complaivt to^ 
France. Wtth the same conciliator j view, WashingtoB ap- 
pointed Gen, Pinkoej minister plenipotentiary to the 
French republic, «Ho maintain that good understanding, 
which from tlie commencement of the alliance, had subsist- 
ed between the two nations, and to eflfacf unfavourable im- 
pressions, banish suspicion, and restore that cordiality which 
was at once the evidence and pledge of a friendly union." 
Tiie directory having inspected his letter of c red encejlsa- \ 
neunced their haughty determination, **nQt to receive ano* i 
ther minister from the United Sthtes, until after a redress \ 
of grievances demanded of the American government, vhtck i 
the French republic had a right to expect from it.^' This 
was followed by a written < mandate to Gen; Hnkiiey, to | 
Mit the territories of the republic. To complete the tya*- 
tem of hostility, American vessels,wherever found, were 
captured by the French cruisers. 

From this mission Washington expected an adjuatmeiit of 
all point<^ in dispute between France and the United States. , 
In his opinion, the failure of it was owing to a belief that j 
the American people were in unison with France, and in ] 
opposition to their own government; and that hish toned ' 
measures on the part of Fiance, would induce a change 4if 
rulers in the United States. Eefore the result of the mis* 
sion was kno^n, Washington had at his own recfueat ceaa* 
ed to be president. Having made peace with the indiansi 
and adjusted all matters in dispute with bf*ti) Spain and 
Britain^ and hoping that an accmnmodation -would soon take 
place with France, after eight years service in the high office 
of president, at the commencement of which pe liodite found 
the United States in a miserable state of depression, and 
at its conclusion, left them advancing with gigantic steps 
in agrtculture, commerce, weaHh, credit, and reputation, 
and beiiig in the sixty-sixth year of his as;e, he^nnoonced his 
intention of declining a re-election, in full time for the peo* 
pVe to make up their mind in the choice of his successor. 
This was done in an address to the people of the Unit^ 
jSlatet in tlie following words. 
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<«Ttie period fee a b^w «l«ctioii oC a i^itia^n to admiaifi- 
ter.tbe exeo<£Hve gov^riiaieat oftke United states imog 
B«t far dlataot, ami- the tiin^ actually an ived when j«Nir 
lho»g^t8Q»afttbe^e|iifilj0jed iadi^^igBati^ the person who 
k to be oMbed withi that imfiertftot truftt, it appears to me 
prftptTf espe^lly as it maj cooduce to a more distiact ex* 
pr^ieo Off the pahiic vdice, that I should now apprise roa 
of die resoliitioa I have forfii«H}^ to 4eelt&e heiBa cofisiuer* 
cd among the AUBftber of those out of whom the cnake is to 
be made. 

<»( beg ton &i the same time to do me the Justice to be 
ieaureii, t&at this re»0iutioa has aot been t&keni without a 
strict regard to ail the eoimidemtions app^rtaiBing to the re- 
k^ooh whieh binds a datiOil citizen to his country; and that 
iftwithdrawipg the tender of servicef ^hicb silence in my 
akuation might impl^, I am inflnenced by no diminution ojf 
zeal for your future interests; n<t deficieucy of gratefal res- 
pect for yctUr past kindness i but am supported by a full con- 
vietion, that the step is compatible with both. 

i'^The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in 9 the 
office to which your suflTrages hai^e twice called me, have 
been an uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of 
duty, and to a deference for what a^jpeared to be your de* 
aire* .1 constantly »hoped that it would have been n^uch ear- 
Ker ia my power, consistently vith motives which I was 
ootast liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement ftom 
which 1 had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
in«iination to do this, pvevious to thelaat election, liad even 
led to the preparatiim of an a'ddre«s4o declare it tp you; 
but mature reflectttui on the then perplexe<] and critical 
posture <»four affairs with foreign nationatSiod the unanimoua 
advice of persons entitled to^my confidence^ impelled me to 
abandon the idea* 

♦*! rejoice that the state- of your cciicerns, external as 
w«ll as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentime<tt of duty or pro- 
priety;andam persuaded whatever partiality may be.re- 
taineci for my services^.that in tli^ present circumstancei of 
oar country, you will nojl disapprove of oiy deternunation 
lo retire. , ; . 
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^The tflnpresfioQS with vFliidi 1 first md^rlovlK ^ irdaous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the dischac^ 
of this trust i will only 6«j, that I have with goad i^teiitioiis, 
^ODtributed tow^d the or^nrntion mnA mHnimstnttoQ ^of 
the goverBmeot, the best exertions of which a verj fallible 
jafigment wascapid^le. Not uncoosqioiiSi in the«iit»et,.^f tte 
inAsrioritj of my qoaiificatiotis, experience in my own m^ 
perhaps still more in the eyesof o^ers, haveatrengtheiicd the 
motives todiffidenceof myself^aiidsvery d^y the incr^isiiig 
weight of year, admonishes me more ai^ more, tliiii'the ahade 
of rettrem,ent is as nece^arj to me as it would be weleoma. 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar valoe 
to my services^ they were temporary, I have tlics ^€OB8ola- 
tion to believe, that white choice and prndence invite me to 
qoit th4> political scene, patriotism ^oes not forlndit. 

"In looking forward to the moment which ia to tei^^^ 
ate the career of my political life, n>y feelings do not^ per- 
mit me to suspebd the deep^ acknowledgntent of i that del^ 
of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, lb r the 
many honours it haa conferred upon me; •still ^mote fof .the 
steadfast confidence with whkh .it.bas supported 910$. oji^ 
for the opportunities- 1 have thence enjoyed of niapifi&stiog 
fny inviolable attachment, by serviceslaitliful andperv^ver^ 
ing, though in usefulness unequal to wy zeal. U benefiip 
have resulted to r,ui country from these i.ervice«, let it at 
ways be remembered to y^ue praise, and as an iia^tmetia^ 
example in our annals^ that under circumstances in-whicb 
the pa^ions, agitated iu eviery-dire^ion, were liable to mt»> 
lead; araiidst appearances som^tinies dubiou8f vicissit»dfs 
of fortune often di«MM»uragii^;.in situations in which net 
nnfrequently want of success has countenanceil the aptrit 
"of criticism, the constancy of you r support was the^sseip- 
tial pro|> of the etfhrts and a guarantee of the plana by 
ivhfch they were eflfecte*U l^rofoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I «hall carry it with m« to my grave, as a/ strongs in* 
citement to inereasib^ wi^hes^ tluit neaven may continue to 
yds the choicest tok«i>s of its beneficencei that your unioa 
and brotherly dflect^onmay be perpetual; that the free god- 
atitution ^ioh is^tkie work of your haods, may be sacredly 
maintained; that il» ad^Mnistration^n every depaptnieat 
may be stamped wtth wisdjiim and virtue;.that, in fine, tb9 
happiness (^ the people of these states, under the auspices 
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of .ttter^t may be Mide eofvpkte, by $o careflil a |»reser- 
iMitlon and sa prudent a use of this blessmg, as wili acqoire 
to them the glory of recommenditig it to me applause, ^e 
affection, and the adoption , ot every nation which ia yet a 
stranger to it. / 

<^Here, peritans, I ought to stbp. Bmt a solrciiude for 
your welfare, much cannot end but with my Hfe, and the 
apprehension of danger natural to that solicitiade> urge roe, 
on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frcqaent review, 
eoiifte sentimentd, which are the result of much reflection, 
of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
ail important to the permanency of your felicity as a peo- 
ple. 'Ihese will be offered to yott with this more freedom, 
as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of a 
parting friend, who can possibly have t^o personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encod rage- 
men t to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

^'Interwoven as la the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of yotir hearts, no recommendation of mine is neces- 
sary te fortify or confirm the attachment. 

**The unity of government, which constitutes you ond 
people, is also now dear to j^ou» It is justly so; for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice ot your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad ^ 
of ^oup safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, 
that from different causes and from different quarters, much 
pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to^iveaken in 
your mifids the conviction of this truth; as this is the point 
in you I* political fortress against which the batteiies of in- 
ternal and external enemies will be most constantly and 
actively, though often covertly and insidiously, directed, it 
is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the 
tnunense value of your national union, to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immoveable attacliment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as 6f the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity; watching for its pre- 
servation with jealous anxiety; diseountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
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of cver^ attempt t^ aiienale «ajr pwtioit of iMir cMifttiir 
frwn the resU or to enfeeble tlie Mcred tiee ^hieh bow link 
together the various parti. 

««For this jou have every iD^eemest. of symfsMij and 
interest. Citizens by Wrth or choice of a GommoB oott&tryy 
that country has a right to concentrate your afi^ctions. 
The name of Amebic an, which belongs to you in yottr na-* 
ttonal capacity 9 must always exalt the iust pride of patriet- 
iam^ more than anj^ appellation derived from local discrimi- 
nations. With slight shades of difference, you have the 
same religion^ manners, habits, and political principles.— ' 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed togeth- 
er; the independence and liberty you possess, are the work 
of joint councils, and joint eftbrts; of common dangers, saf- 
ferings, and successes. 

^^fiut these considerations, however powerfully the j ad* 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interest 
Here every portion of our country finds the most com- 
manding motives for carefully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole. 

<^The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
' icuih, protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds in the production- of the latter, great additional 
resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, and pre- 
cious materials of manufacturing industry. The sotct^ in 
the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the norths 
aees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Turn* 
ing partly into its own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigorated; and while it 
contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to 
the protection of a maritime strength, to which itself is 
unequally adapted. The east in like intercourse with 
the west^ already finds, and in the progressive improve* 
ment of interiour communications, by land and water, 
will more and more find a valuable vent for the com» 
modities which it brings from abroad^ or manufactares 
at home. The west derives from the east supplies requi- 
site to its growth and comlort; and what is perhaps oi still 
greater consequence^ it must of necessity owe tlie secure 
enjoyment of indispensible outlets for its own productions, 
to the weighty infineaoe, and the future maritime strength 
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#f Om^ Atl%ntif^ fide of Ae.miiN^ iUmsM 1^ mi ioduisolu- 
ble eipitoaiitnitjr of interest ^ one nadoq. Any other tenure 
by.wUi&k ike w$8t Mmfi-hM this ewieaiial advantage, whe- 
ther derived from its own separate streofth, or frotn an 
aipostate and unnatural connexion with anj foreign power, 
must be ifltrinsicailjr precarious* 

<<WlMle then every part of our country thus feels an kn- 
^fiediate and particular interest in union, all the parts com* 
fatoed cannot fail to find in the united mass of means and 
efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportionablj 
greater securitjr from external danger, a less frequent in* 
terruption of their peace bj fiuieign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive from union an ex* 
emption from those broils and wars between themselves 
which so frequently afflict neighbouring countries, not tied 
together by the same government; which their own rival- 
flhips alone would be sufficient to produce; but which oppo- 
site foreign aHiances, attachments and intrigues, would stim* 
iriate and embitter. Hence likewise they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which, 
wilder any fprnn of government, are inauspicious to lib- 
erty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to republican liberty. In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a nmin prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preser* 
Tation of the other. 

«<These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the contin* 
nance of the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. 
Is there a doubt whether a common government can em* 
brace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. To lis- 
ten to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. We 
are authorized to hope that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for the 
respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the ex- 
periment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union, affecting 
all parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, 
may endeavour to weaken its bands. 

«<In contemplating the causes which may disturb onr 
union, it occurs as matter of serioiis conc^irni, that any 
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rmi slmiiM hiteli^ii fiitliMisd fert:totttelmzifigfttttiii 
geographteal fUtorimmiktioitft) nor^etn aod '$omutm$ 
JiUantic skrnJt we^em^ whence designing tii«B Bmj ^atde«iv 
our to excite a belief that there is a real dtflSsrence of to- 
cai interests and vie^vs. One ef the expedient of pactf to 
acquire influence, within particular cUstriets^ is to^tTAsrepr*- 
sent the opinions and aims of others di^ricts. Yuu canndt 
sineld yourselves too much against the jeaiousies ami heart- 
burninga which spring from these misrepresentations; thej 
tend to render alien to each other, thoise who ought to be 
bound tog;ether hj fraternal affection. The inhabU^nts ef 
our western country rhave lately had '4 useful lesion oti tbii 
h^ad, Tliey have seen, in 'the negotiation by the execa* 
tivevand in the unanimous ratificati^ by the tienate., of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at tbfft 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proot Jiow 
unfounded were the suspicions propagated am^ng them of 
a policy in the genera4 goveriunent, and in the Atla^ntic 
states, unfiiendlj to their interests in r^ardto the Missis- 
sippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that with Spain^ whidi 
secure to them every thing they could desire, i« respect to 
our foreign relations, toward con^rming their prosperity. 
Will it not be their wisdom t0 rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on tlie union bj which they were ^ocur* 
ed? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if 
such there are, who would sever them from their .bretbrea 
and connect them with aliens? 

*«To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensible. No alliaBc«s 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub* 
stiiute; they must inevitably experience the infractions and 
interruptions which all alliances in all tim^s ha?e experi* 
•need. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have im-. 
proved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a constitu* 
tion of government, better calculated than your former, for 
an intimate union, and for the efficacious tnanagement of 
your common concerns. This government, the offspring 
of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed; ^adopted up-, 
on full investigation and mature^ deliberation; completely 
free in its principles; in the distribution of its powers 
* uniting seciirity with energy, and containing within itself 
a pronaion for its own amendnients, has a just claim to 
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jmtt cbiifi(!«nee and joar support. -Respect for its &alhor# 

itjf compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its inea« 

s<ipes, «re dattes «n|f ined by the fundamental maxims of 

true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right 

i of the people to make and to alter their constitutions of 

^ government. But the constitution which at any time ex» 

i»ts, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 

whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea 

» of (he power and the right o£*the ptsople to establish a gov 

emmenty pre-supposes the duty of every individual to obey 

flic established government. 

<< All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or 
awe the regular deliberations and. actions of the constituted 
author! ties> are destructive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction; to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary^ force 5 to nut in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation, the will of a par- 
ty, often a small, but artful and enterprizing minority of the 
commiiuity; and accdrding to the alternate triumphs of 
difierent parties, to make the public administration the 
mirror of the iil-concei^ed and incongruous projects of fac- 
tion, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common councils, and modified by mutu- 
al interests. 

^However corobtnation& or associations of the above des- 
cription may now and tl^en answer popular ends, they are 
likely, m the course of time and things, to become po- 
tent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprinci- 
pled men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
plej and to usurp for themselves the reins of government; 
destroying afterwards the very engines which have lifted 
them to unjust dominion. 

"Toward the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite npt 
only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
tare the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. One method of assault may he tf> 
effect in the forms of the constitution alterations uliici) wjjl 
impair the energy of the system, and tliu^ to und^ei-mia^K 

. s ■ ■ ^'^ 
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what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changea to 
which you niaj he invited, remember that time aad habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the tru^character of gpvero* 
ments, as of othe^ human institutions; that experience is the 
surest standard, bj which to test the real tendency of the 
existing constitution of a country; that facility in clranges 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion^ exposes to 
perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion; and remember, especially, that for the e£^ . 
dent management of your combion interesjts, in.a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigour as is • 
consistent with the perfect security of. liberty, is mdispeo- 
tible. Liberty itself will find in such a government^ with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, is surest guar 7 
dian. It ist indeed, liitLe else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment .is too feeble to withstand the enterprizes of h^ 
tion, to confine each member of the society witliin the Urn- 
its prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the se- , 
cure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights <i£ persoaaad 
property, 

<^I have already intimated to you the danger of parties 10 ^ 
the state, with particular references to the founding of them \ 
en geographical discriminations. Let me now take 1^ more 
comprehensive view, warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects <^* the spirit of party ,^ gen- \ 
erally. j 

«<This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our 'sa* | 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions oT the human | 
mind. It exists under different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but. in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness^ aini 
is truly their worst enemy. 

<<The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenee, natural to pa^y dissen- 
sion, which in different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotisoo* 
But this leads at length to 4t more formd and permanent , 
despotism* The disorders and miseries which result, grad- 
ually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose , 
in the absolute power of an individual; and sooner or later j 
the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more 
ibftunate than his competitors) toms his disposition to the | 
purposes of liis own elevation, on the ruins 01 public liberty. /^ 
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«Wttht>ttt looking forward to an extreraity of tbis kintf, 
which nevertheless ought not to be entirelj out of sight, 
the common aiid continaal mischiefs of ti\e spirit of party, 
are sufficient to make it the interest and dutr of a ^ise peo* 
pie to discourage and restrain it; 

<'It serves at ways to distract the public councils, and en» 
^ble the public administration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false aFarms; kindles the 
animosity of one party against another; foments f>c(!ksional 
riot and iasurrection. It opens the door to foreign influ- 
ence and corruption, which find a facilitated access to the 
government itself, through the channels of party passions. 
I'hos the policy and the will of one country, are subjected 
to the policy and aviII of another. 

«There i-i an opinion that parties in free countries are 
u^fuF checks upon the admi^iistration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within 
certain Hmits, is probably true; and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not witk favour, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is 
a spirit not to be encouraged; From their* natural tendency, 
it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being constant danger 
of excess, the eifbrt ought to be, by force ol' public opinion, 
' to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, jt 
demands a uniform* vigilance to prevent fts bursting into a 
flame; lestj insted:d of warning, it should consume. 

«It is important, likewisfe, that the habits of thinking, in 
a free country, should inspire caotioii in ihose intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
l^e form of government, a real despotism. A just esti'*, 
mate of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominate in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy ua 
of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
diecks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, and constituting' 
each the guardian of ithc public weal against invasions of 
the others, has been eirio.ce4 by exp^rin^ents ancient and 
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modern; soine of tnem in our country and under our owk 
eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional powers, be in any par- 
ticular wronjo;, let it be corrected by an amendment m the 
ivay which the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for? though this, in one instaocey 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
yield. : 

^«Of all the disposition^ and habits which lead to political 
prosperity^ religion and morality are indispensible supports. 
In vain would Uiat man claim the tribute of patriotism^ who 
should labour to subvert these great pillars of human bap* 
piness, these firmest props of tTie duties of men and citi- 
zens. .The mere politician, equally with the pious ma u, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connexions with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths,'which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition, that morality can be maintained witlioutxelig* 
ion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar stNcture, reason and 
€Xperience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevailin exclusion of religious principles. 

"It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or jess force to every species of free govern- 
ment. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look with indif- 
ference upon attempts to ^hake the foundation of the fabric? 

"Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
aiitutions for the general diftusion'of knowledge, In pro- 
portion as the structure of a govern\nent gives force to pub- 
lic opinion^ it is essential that public opiiiion^ should be en- 
lightened. . 

"As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is to 
use it aa sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of ex- 
lieuse by cultivating peace; but remembering also, tlmt 
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timely dtsb'urseTnents tq prepare for danger^ frequentfy 
prevent much greater disburseraetits to repel it; avoiding 
likewise tiie accuinutation of debt, not only . by shunning 
occasions of expense, bat by vigorous exertions in time of 
peace, to discharge the debts v^hich unavoidable wars may 
nave occasioned, not ungenerously thronging upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execu- 
tion of tbese maxims belongs to your representativesj 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate.— 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it 
is es^entikl that you should practicaUy bear in mind^ that 
toward the payment of debts there must be revenue; that 
to have revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be 
deviled which are not njore or tess inconvenient and unr 
pleasant; tha* the intrinsic embarras8ment4nseparable from 
the selectibn of the proper objects, which is alwayi» a choice 
of difficulties, ought to be a decisive motive for a candid 
construction of the conduct of the government in making 
it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for ob- 
taining revenue which tire public exigencies may at any 
time diet ate- 

"Observe good faith and^ustfce toward all nations;^;CuUi— - 
yfdie pence and harmony with all; religion and morality ea- 
join this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not : 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened^ 
and, at n6 distant period, a grjeat natton,togive to mankind 
the magnanimous'and too novel example of a people alwaya • 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Whocan 
doubt that in theeourseoftimeand things the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a. steady adherence to it? Can it be, that 
Providence has. not connected tlie {)ermanent felicity of a 
nation with its virtue?' The experiment at ieast^is recom* 
mended. t>y every sentiment which ennobles human iiatufe. 
AlasI is it. rendered impossible by its vices? ^ 

<*Ip the execution of such^a plan, nothing is more es- 
seiitiarthan that permanent inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachmeats for others, 
should be excluded, and that in place of thetn, just and 
amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated^ The 
nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatredj^- 
or ao habitual fondness, is in some degf ee a slave. It is a. 
S a. 
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slave to Us animosity or to its aflTection^^eitherQr which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its ioterest. 
Antipathy in one nAtiun against another, disposes ench 
more readily to oifer insult and injury, to lay hold ofsJigiit 
causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 

"Hence freqiient collisions, obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody contests. The nation, pr4}mpted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impeld to w^r the govern orient con- 
trary to the best calculations of policy. The gt»vernment 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and 
adopts through passion, what reason would reject; at other 
times it makes the animo^y of the nation subservient to 
projects of hostility instigated by f^ride, umbition and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. The peace often, some- 
times perhaps the liberty of natiohs, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another, produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the far 
vourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest in case where no real common interest Ex- 
ists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays 
the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without edequate inducements or justificiition. 
It leads also to concessions to the favourite nation, of priv- 
ileges denied to others, which arc apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained; and by exciting 
jealousy, ill wil[,and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives to 
ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens, who devote them- 
selves to the favourite nation, facility to betray, or sacrifice 
the Interests of their own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity, gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense oF obligation a comincDdable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the 
base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation. 

"As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How many opportu- 
nities do they afford to tamper with domestic fiictions, to 
practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public optoion, to 
influence or ayve the public council! Such an attachmeot 
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of asimrall or weak, Reward a great and poxverful natiun, 
(i 00 en s^ihe former lo be the satellite of the latter. Agairiht 
the insidious wiies of Corei^^n infiu#ce, I conjure you to 
believe nie, fellow-citizefns, the jealousy of a free pe(»|>le 
ought to be constantly awake? since history anil experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foos 
of r^puWican government. But that jealousy, to be ustful, 
mubfe be inipartiaH else it becoines the instrument of the 
very influence to be avoiiled, insteadof a defence iigait^st 
it. Bxcessive partiality fur one foreign . nation, and execs. 
5ivedi alike of another, cause those uhom they actuate to 
see danger only on o;ie si<le,anil serve to veil and even se- 
cond the arts of influence (»n tbe other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrig^ues of the favourite, are liable to be- 
come suspeeted ar^d odious; while. its tools and dupes usurp 
theapplause and confidence of the <people^ to surrender 
their interests. . 

"The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nation*^ ia^in extending our commercial relations, to have 
w^th them as little political connexions as posMble. So far 
as Ave have already formed engagements, let them be fulfil- 
ledwithperject good faith. Here let us stop. 

'^Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
Bone, or a very remote, relation. Hence she m«st be en- 
gaged In frequent controversies, the causes of v<hich are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties, ia the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the or- 
dinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- 
fixities. 

. "Our detached and distant situation, invites and enables 
tts to pursue a different course. If we remain one people^ 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off 
^Hen we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ancejwhen we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupu- 
lously respected^ when belligerent nations, under the im- 
. possibility of making acciuisitions upon 131s, wHl not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peaces 
w War, as our interest, guidecl by justice, »hall counsel.. 

''Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a* situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
iater weaving our destiny with that of any part' of Europe, 
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entangle our ,>€ace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambit iun, rivaiship, interest, huniour, or caprice? 

"It is our true polifjf to st^er clear of periilanent allian- 
ces with any portiotvot the foreign world; so far, I mean, 
as we are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engage- 
ments. 1 hold the maxim no Jess applicable to public than 
to private affairs, ^hat honesty is always the best policy, I 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be t)b?erv€d in 
their genuine sense. Bat in niy opinion, it is unnecessary, 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

'•Taking care always to keep ourselves, by §uitabl# estab- 
lishments, oil a respectable defenrJive poi^ture, we may safely 
trust to tempt)rary alliances for e^itraordi nary emergencies. 

"Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours or 
preferences; consulting the natural course of things; dif- 
fusing and diversifying by gelitle means, the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to define 
the rights of our merchants, and to enable the government 
to support them; conventional rules of intercourse, the best 
'that present circumstances and -mutual opinion will per- 
mit, but temporary, and liable to be from time totiifte aban- 
doned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one na- 
tion to look for disinterested favours friwn another; that it 
mustj)ay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance 
it may place itself in the condition of having given equiva- 
lents for nominal favours, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more» There can be no greater 
errour than to expect or calculate upon real favours from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which experience must care^ 
>vhich a just pride ought to discard. 

"In oflTerins to you my countrymen these councils of an 
old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the usual current of the psissions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course which baa hitherto^ 
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marked the destinj of nations* But if I may flatter mjself, 
^at they may be productive of some partial benefit, some oc- 
'casional good; that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit; to warn against the mischiefs of for- 
eign intrigue; to guard against the impostures of pretended 
patriotism; this hope vyiii be a full recompense for the solip* 
itude for your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 

**How far, in the discharge of my official duties,^ I have 
been guided by the principle? which Lave been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of^m^ con4.uct must 
witness to you and to the world. To myself, the assurance 
of mj own conscience is, that 1 have ai least believed my- 
aelf to be guided by thenv. 

**In relation to the still subsistibff war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the £2d of April, 1793, is the index to my 
plan. Sanctioned to your approving voice, and by that of 
jour representatives in^both houses of congress, the spirit 
of that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced 
by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

"After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, 
and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral posii- 
tion. Having t^en it, I determined, as far as should de« 
pend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, persever- 
ance and firmness. 

"The considerations whic% respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe, that according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, so far from bein^ denied by any of 
the belligerent powers., has been virtually admitted by all. 

"The duty of holding a neufralconduct may be inferred, 
without any tl»in^ more, Irom the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every natioti, in cases in which it 
is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relatior^s of peace 
and amity toward other nations. ♦^ 

<'The inducements of interest for observing that con* 
duit will best be referred to your own reflections and exp^« 
rience. With me, a predominant mot'rve has been to en^ 
deavour to gain time to our country to settle and'mature its 
yet recent institutions, and to progress, without interrup- 
tion, to that degree of strengtii and consistency*, which is 
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necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

"Though in reviewing the incidents ofinyadminTstr&tlon, 
I am unconscious of intentional errour; 1 am neverfheless 
too sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I 
may have committed many crrours. Whatever they may 
be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils t6 which they may tend, f shalt also carry with 
me the hope that my country will never cease to ^iew tliem 
with indylgence; and that after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service, with an uprjeht xeal, the fan! ts of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as my- 
self must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

^'Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
mctuated by that fervent l0ve toward it, which is so natu- 
ral to a man who views in it the native soil of himself and 
his progenitors for several generation s; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise myself 
to realize, withoutalloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, 
in the midst of my fellow -citizens, the benign infiueiice of 
good laws, under ^ free government; the ever favourite ob* 
Ject of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of our 
mutual cares, labours, and dangers. 

^Wnifed States^ September 17, 1796." 

This valedictory address of the father of his country, 
was received in every part of Hie union with the most on* 
bounded veneration, and recorded with the most pointed 
respect. Shortly after, the president, for the last time, met 
the national legislature in the senate chaml>er. His address 
on the occasion was highly dignified. He congratulated 
congress on the internal situation of the United States; on 
the progress which had been made for j3reserving peace 
with the Indians, arid meliorating their condition; and aOer 
statfng the measures which liad been adopted in execution 
of the treaties with Britttn, Spain and Algiers, tfnd the ne- 
gotiations which were pending with Tunis and IVipoli, he 
observed, <*To an active external commerce, the protec* 
tion ot a naval force is indispeosi)>le. This is manifested 
with regard to wars Jn which a state is itself a pa^ty, But 
beside this, it is in our own experience, that the roost sincere 
meutrality is not a sufficient guard against the depredations 
of nations at war. fo secure respect to a neutral fia^ rc- 
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^)iire'» a navalforce, oris^tmized arwi j:ead j te vindicate it from 
inault or aggressiotu This may- even prevent the necessity 
of gu>iflg tu war, by discouraging belligerent powers froia 
committing sqch violations of the rigbtsof the neutral patty 
as may firbt or last leave no other option. From the best it'* 
formation 1 have been able to.obtaiq, it would seem as if our 
trade to the Mediterranean , without a protecting foi'ce, will 
always be insecure, and our citizens exposed to the calami* 
ties from which numbers of them have butjust been relieved. 

** These considerations invite the United States to look ii^ 
the means, and to set about the gradual creation of a navy. 
The increasing progiessof their navigation, promises them 
at no distant period, the^ requisite supply of seamen, and 
their m^ans in other respects, favour the undertaking. It 
19 an encouragement likewise, that their particular situation 
will give weight and influence to a moderate . naval force in 
their hands.. \Villit not then be advisable to begin with- 
out delay, to pfovid^ and lay up the materials for the build- 
iag and equipping ojf ships of war, and to proceed in the 
work by degrees, in proportion as our resources shall render 
it practicable, without inconvenience; so that a future war 
of Europe may not find our commerce in tlie same unpro- 
tected state in which it was found by the pre%ent?" 

He then recommended the establishment of national 
works for manufacturing implements of defence; of an in- 
stitution for the improvement of agriculture; and pointed 
out the advantages of a military academy; of a national 
university; and the necessity of augmentin^the salaries of 
the officers of the United Sjtates. 

In respect to the disputes with Vrance, he observed, 
f^Whil^ in our external relations some serious inconven^ 
iences and embarrassmepts have been overcome, and others 
. lessened, it i^ with much pain and deep regret I mention, 
that circumstances of a very unwelcome nature have lately " 
occurred. Ourtradehas suffered, and is suffering, exten^ 
sive injuries io the West Indies, from the croiizers and 
agents of the French republic; and communications have 
been received from its minister here, which indicate the 
danger of a fiirther disturbance of our commerce by its 
aothority^and which are in other respects far from agree- 
able. 
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<<ft has been mj constant, sincere. aod earnest wish, in 
conformitj witU that of ournatioo, to maintain cordial har- 
mony, and a perfect friendly understanding with that re- 
public. This uish remains gnabated^and I shall persevere 
in the endeavour to fulfil it, to the utmost extent of what 
sliall be consistent with a^ just and indispensible regard to 
the rights and honour of our country; nor will 1 easily eease 
to cherish the expectation, tliat a »pirit of justice, candtiur 
and friendship, on the part of the republic, will eventually 
ensure success. 

(^In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what 
is due to the character of our govermnent and nation, or to 
a full and entire conMence in the good sense, patriotism, 
self-respect, and fortitude of my countrymen." 

This address was .concluded in the following pathetic 
terms: 

<«The sitaatioQ in which I now stand for the last time, in 
the midst of the representatives of the people of the United 
States, naturally recalls the period wj>en the administra- 
tion of the present form of government commenced^ and 
J cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you and my 
country on the success of the experinieot, nor to repeat my 
fervent supplications te the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his providential care 
may still be extended to the United Statesj that the virtue 
und happiness of th^ people may be preserved; and that 
the government which they have instituted for the protecf^ 
tion of their liberties may be perpetual.** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Washlfigtoti rejoices at the prospect of retiring. Writes to the Sec- 
retary of StRet, denying the authenticity of letters said to be from 
him to J. P. Custis and Lund Washington, in 1776. Pays respect 
to his successor, Mr. John Adams. Review of Washington's ad- 
ministration. He retires to Mount Vernon. Resumes agricultural 
pursuits. Hears with regret the aggressions of the French repub-^ 
Tie. Corresponds on the subject of his taking the command of an,** 
army to oppose the French. Is appointed Lieutenant General, His 
commission is sent to him by the Secretary of War. His letter to 
president Adams on the receipt thereof. Directs the organization 
of the proposed army. Three envoys extraordinaiy sent to France, , 
who adjust all disputes with Bonaparte, after the overthrow of 
the Pirectory. Gen. Washington dies. Is honoured by Congreais, 
«nd by the citizens. His character. 



The pleasing emotions which are excited in ordinary 
men on their acquisition of power, were inferior to those 
which Washington felt on the resignation of it. To his tried 
friend, Gen. K.nox,on the day preceding the termination of 
his office,he observed in a letter: "To the weary traveller 
who sees a resting place, and is bending his body thereon, 
1 now compare myself. Although the prospect of a retire- 
ment is most grateful to my soul, and I have not a wish to 
mix again in the great world,pr to partake in its politics, 
yet I am not without regret at parting with, perhaps never 
more to meet, the few intimates whom I love. Among 
these be assured you are one.** 

The numerous calumnies of whicff Washington was the 
subject, drew from him no public animadversions, except 
in one case. A yolume of letters, said to be from geii^l 
Washington to John Parke Custis and Lund Wasliington, 
were published by the British, in the year 1 776, and were 
given to the public as being found in a small portmanteau 
left in the care of his servant, who it was said by the editors, 
had been taken prisoner in Fort Lee. These letters were 
T 
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intended to produce in the public miiid, impressions un- 
favourable to the integrity of Washington's motives, and ta 
represent his inclinations at variance with his profession 
and dutj. When the first edition of these spurious letters' 
was forgotten, they were republished during Washington's 
dvil administration, by some of his fellow-citizens who dif- 
fered from him in politicks. On the morning of the last 
day of his presidency, he addressed a letter to the secretary j 
of state, in which, after enumerating all the facts and dates 
connected with the forgery, and declaring th^t he had hither- 
to deemed it unnecessary to take any formal notice of the 
imposition, he concluded as follows: "But as 1 cannot know 
how soon a more serious event may succeed to that which 
will this day take place. I have thought it a duty that I 
owed to myself, to my country, and to truth, now to detail 
the circumstances above recited, and to add my solemn 
declaration, that the letters herein described, are a base 
forgery; and that I never saw or heard of them until they 
appeared in print. The present letter [ commit to your 
care, and desire it may be deposited in the office otthc* 
department of state, as a testimony of the truth to the 
present generation and to posterity." 

The moment now approached which was to terminate the 
official character of Washington, and in which that of his 
successor, Jolin Adams, was to commence. Tue old and 
new president walked together to the House of Represen- 
tatives, where the oath of office was administered to the 
latter. On this occasion Mr. Adams concluded an impres- 
sive speech with a handsome compliment to his predeces- 
sor, by observing, that though he was about to retire, "his 
name may still be a rampart, and the kno\;v'ledge that he 
lives a bulwark against all open or secret enemies of his 
country.'' 

The immense conoourse of citizens who were present, i 
gazed with love and affection on the retiring Washington, 1 

tile cheerfulness overspread his countenance and joy fill- : 
his heart, on seeing another invested with the high au- 
thorities he so,long exercised,* and the way opened for hia j 
returning to the long wished for happiness of domestic private 
life. After paying his most respectful compliments to the • 
new president, he set out for Mount Vernon, the scene of \ 
enjoyment which he preferred to all others. His wishes to ! 
travel privately w^«re in vain; for wherever he passed, the 
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gentiemeB of the country took every occasion of tefltifying 
toefV resoect for him. In his retirement he continued to 
receive the most flattering addresses from legislative bodies 
*znd various classes of fellow-citizens. 

During the eight years administration of Washington, 
the United States enjoyed prosperity and ha[vpiness at home; 
and by the energy of the government, regained among 
foreigners that importance and reputation, which by its 
weakness they had lost. The debts contracted in the revolu- 
tionary war, which, from the imbecility of the old govern- 
ment bad depreciated to an insignificant sum, were funded; 
and such ample revenues provided for the payment of the in- 
terest and the gradual extinction of the principal, that their 
real and nominal value were in a little time • nearly the 
^ine. The government was so firmly established as to be 
cheerfully and universally obeyed. Tlie only exception 
♦was au insurrection in the western counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was quelled without bloodshed. Agriculture 
and commerce were extended far beyond what had ever 
before taken place. The Indians on the frontiers had been. 
1kst compelled by force to respect the United States, and 
to continue in peace; and afterwards a humane system was 
commenced for teaching them to exchange the tomahawk 
and hatchet for the plough, the hoe, the shuttle, and the 
spinning wheel. The free navigation of the Mississippi had 
been acquired with the consent of Spain, and all diSerences 
compromised with that power. The military posts which 
had been long held by Britain within the United States, 
were peaceably given up. The Mediterranean was opened 
to American vessels in consequence of treaties made with 
the Barbarjr powers. Indeed, differences with all powers, 
either contiguous to or connected with the United States, 
had been amicably adjusted, with the exception of France. 
To accomplish this very desirable object, Washington 
made repeated advances; but it could not be obtained 
without surrendering the independence of the nation, and 
its right of self-government. "% 

Washington, on returning to Mount Vernon, resumed 
agricultural pursuits. These, with the society of men and 
hooks, gave to every hour innocent and interesting employ, 
ment, and promise^ a serene evening of his life. Though 
he wished to withdraw not only from public office, but from 
all anxiety respecting public affairs, ^et he felt too much 
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for his country to be indifferent to its interests. He heard 
with regret the repeated insults offered bj the French Du 
rectory to the United States, in the person of tlwjir minis- 
ters, and the injury done to their commerce by illegal cap- 
tures of their vessels. These indignities and injuries^ after 
a long indurance and a rejection of all advances for an ac- 
commodation, at length roused the government, fn the 
hands of Mr. Adams, to adopt vigorous measures. To be 
in readiness to repel a threatened invasion, congress author- 
ized the formation of a regular army. As sooiias the adop- 
tioa of this measure was probable, the eyes of all wereonce 
more turned on "Washington as the most suitable person to 
be at its head. Letters from his friends poured in upon him, 
urging that he should accept the command. To one from 
presi^nt Adams, in which it was observed: "We must 
have your name if you will in any case permit us to use it; 
there will be more efficacy in it, than in many an ariny.** 
Washington replied as follows: "At the epoch of my retire- 
ment an invasion of these states by any European power, or 
even the probability of such an event in my days, was so 
far from being contemplated by me, that I haj no conception 
either that or any other occurrence, would arrive m so 
short a period, which could turn my eyes from the shades 
of Mount^Vernon. But this seems to be the age of wonders; 
and it is reserved for intoxicated and lawless France, for 
purposes far beyond the reach of human ken, to slaughter 
ner own citizens, and to disturb the repose of all the world ; 
beside. From a view of the past; from the prospect of the 
present,* and of that which seems to be expected, it is not 
easy for me to decide satisfactorily on the part it might 
best become me to act. In case ol actual invasion by a for- . 
midable force, I certainly should not intrench myself under 
the cover of age and retirement, if my services should be 
required by my country to assist in repelling it. And if there 
be good cause to expect such an event, which certainly 
mupt be better known to the government than to private cit- - 
izSis, delay in preparing for it may be dan|i>;erous, improp- ^, 
'^er, and not to be justified by prudence. The uncertainty, ;j 
however, of the latter, in my mind, creates my embarrass- J 
roent, for I cannot .bring it to believe, regardless as the 
French are of treaties and of the laws of nations, and ca- 
pable as I conceive tiiem to be of any species of despotism 
and injustice, that they vyill attempt to invade tbiscountry> 
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after siicK a uniform and unequivocal expression of the de- 
ternaination of the people in all parts to oppose them with 
their lives and fortunes. That they have been led to be- 
lieve by their agents and partisans among us, that we are a 
divided people; that the latter are opposed to their own gov- 
erament; and that the shoSv of a small force would occi-. 
&ion a revolt, I have no doubt; and how far these men, 
grown desperate, will further attempt to deceive, and may 
succeed in keeping up the deception, is problematical.—* 
Without that, the folly of the directory in such an attempt 
would, I conceive, be more conspicuous, if possible, than 
their wickedness. 

"Having with candour made this disclosure of the state 
of my mind, it remains only for me to add, that to those 
who know me best it is be&t known, that should imperieuft 
circumstances induce me to exchange once more the 
smootli paths of retirement for the thorny ways of publip 
life, at a period too when repose is more congenial to aa-, 
ture, that it would be productive of sensations which cai> 
be more easily conceived than expressed.'' 

To the Secretary of War, writing on the same subject, 
Washington replied; "It cannot be necessary for me to 
premise to you, or to others who know my sentiments that 
to quit the tranquillity of retirement, and enter the bound- 
less field of responsibility, would be productive of sensa- 
tions which a better pen than I possess would find it diffi- 
cult to describe. Nevertheless the principle by which my 
conduct has been^ actuated tiirough life, would not suffer 
me, in any great emergency, to withhold any services I 
could render when required by my country; especially, iQ 
a case where its dearest rights are assailed^ by lawless am- 
bition and intoxicated power, in contempt of every princi- 
ple of justice, and in violation of solemn compact, and of 
laws which govern all civilized nations; and this too, with 
the obvious intent to sow thick the seeds of disunion, for 
tlie purpose of subjugating our government, and destroy- 
ing our independence and happiness, 

"Under circumstances like these, accompanied by all 
actual invasion ofour territory, it would be difficult for me 
at any time to remain an idle spectator, under the plea of 
age or retirement. With sorrow, it is true, I should quit 
the shades of my peaceful abode, and the ease and happi« 
Bess I now enjoy, to encounter anew the turmoils of war^ 
T2 
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to which posnblr mj strength and powers might be fimnd 
iucompetent. These, however, should not be stumbling 
blocks in mj own way," 

President Adams nominated Washington with the rank 
• of lieutenant-general, to the chief command of all the 
armies raised and to be raised in the United States. His 
commission was sent to him by Mr. M^Henry, the secre- 
tary of war, who was directed to repair to Mount Vernon, 
' and to confer on the arrangements of the new army with its 
commander in chief* To the letter which president Adams 

^ tent with tlie commission by the secretary of war, Wash- 
ington in two days replied as follows: 

*•! had the honour, on the evening of the 1 1th instant, to 
ireceive from the hand of the secretary of war, your Favour 
of the rth, announcing that you had, with the advice and 
consent of the senate, appointed me *lieutenant-gcneral* 
and commander in chief of all the armies raised, or to be 
raised for the service of the United Stateis.' 

"I cannot express how greatly aftected I am at this new 
)>roof of public confidence, and the higi^.ly flattering man- 
ner in which you have been pleased to make the communi- 
cation. At the same time I must not conceal from you my 
earnest wish, that the choice had fallen upon a roan less 
declined in years ,and better qualiliedto encounter the usu- 
al vicissitudes of war, 

<<You know, sir, what calculation I had made relative to 
the probable course of events, on my retiring from office, 
and tlte determination I had consoled myself with, of clos- 
ing the remnant of my days in my present peaceful abode. 
You will, therefore, be at no lossto conceive arid appreciate 
the sensations I must have experienced, to bring my mind 
to any concliasion that would pledge me, at so late a period 
of life, to leave scenes I sincerely love, to enter upon the 
boundless field of public action^ incessant trouble, and high 
responsibility. 

^ "It was not possible for me to remain ignorant of, or in- 

diftferent to'recent transactions. The conduct of the Di- 
rectory of Ffftnce, toward our country;, their insidious 
* hostility to its government; their variijus practices to with- 
draw the affections of the people from it; the evident ten- 
dency of their acts, and those of their agents, to countc- 

i nance iind invigorate opposition; their disi*egard of solemn 

• treaties and the laws of nations; their war upon our dc- . 
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fenceless commerce; their treatment 6f our ministers of 
peace; and their demands, amounting to tr^te, could 
lipt tail to excite in me correspoi^ding sentiment^ with those 
uny c«untt jmcn have so generally expressed in the affec- 
tionate addresses to jpu. Believe me, sir, no one can more 
cordially approve of the wise and prudent Measures of 
your administration. They ought to inspire universal con- 
fidence, and will, no doufcjt) combined with the state of 
ilhings, call from congress such laws and means, a^ will ena- 
ble you to meet the full force and extent of the crisis. 

"Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished and 
eadeavuured to avert war, and exhausted to the last drop, 
the cup of reconciliation, we can writh pure hearts ap- 
peal to Heaven for the justice of our cause; and may confi- 
dently trust the final result to that kind Providence who has 
heretofore, and so often, signally favoured the people of 
these United States. 

^^Thinkiog in this manner, and feeling how incumbent it is 
upon every person of every descrif)tion, to contribute at all 
times to his country^s welfare, and espfcially in a moment 
like the present, when every thing we hold dear and sacred 
is so seriously threatened; I have finally determined to ac- 
cept the commission of commander in chief of tBe. armies 
of the United* States; with the reserve only, that 1 shall 
not be ca<led into the field until the army is in a situation 
to rccjuire my presence, or it becomes indispensible by the 
u rgency of circumstances. 

"In making this reservation, I beg it to be understood 
that I do not mean to withhold any assistance to arrange and 
organize the army, which you may think I can aflR>rd. I 
take the liberty also to iitention, that I. must decline having 
niy acceptance considered as drawing after it any imme- 
diate charge upon the ^jfltblic; or that I can receive any 
emoluments annexed to the appointment, bef^ entering in- 
to a situation to incur expense." 

The time of Washington after the receipt of this ap^ 
pointment, was divided between agricultural pursuits, and 
the cares and attentions which were imposed by his new 
office. The organization of the army was in a great mea- 
sure left to him. Much of his time was employed in mak- 
ing a proper selection of officers, and a^rran^ing the whole 
army in th^est possible manner to meiit the invaders at the 

water's edge; for he contemplated a system of continned 

• % 
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attaeky aTid frequently observed, <«that the enemy must ne« 
\er be peftitted to gain foothold on the shores of the Uni- 
ted States." Yet he alwsg^s thought that an actual invasion 
of the country was very improbable. He believad that the 
hostile measures of France took their rise from an expec- 
tation .thaf these measures would produce a revolution of 
power in the United States, favourable to the views of the 
French republic | and that whgn the spirit of the Ameri- 
cans was ^roused, the French would give up the contest.—- 
Events soon proved that these opinions were well founded; 
for no sooner hail the United States armed, than they were 
treated with respect, and an indirect communication was 
made that France lyould accommodate all matters in dis- * 
pute on reasonable terms. Mr. Adams embraced these 
overture^, and made a second appointment of three envoys 
extraordinary to the French republic. These, on repair- • 
ing to France, found the directory overthrown, and the gov- 
ernment in the hands of Bonaparte, who had taken no part 
in the disputes which had brought the two countries to the 
verge of war. With him negotiations were commenced, 
and soon terminated in a pacific settlement of all difteren- 
ces. The joy to which this event gave birth was great; 
but in it general Washington did not partake, for before ac- ] 
counts arrived of tliis amicable adjustment, lie ceased to be 
numbered with the living. 

On.the 13th of December, 1799, his neck and hair were 
sprinkled with a Ifght rain, while he was out of doors at- 
tending to some improvements on his estate. In the fol- 
lowing night.he was seized with an inflammatory affection of 
the windpipe, attended with pain and a difficult deglutition, 
which was soon succeeded by fever, and a laborious resui- 
ration. He was bled in the night, but would not permit ais 
family physician to be sent fopl)«fore day. About eleven 
o'clock, A. i^Hr* Craik arrived, and rightly judging that 
the case was serious, recommended thattwo consulting phy- 
. sicians should be sent for. The united powers of all three 
were in vainj for in abeut twenty-four houfsfrom the time he 
was in his usual health, he expired without a stru^le, and 
in the perfect use of his reason. 

In every stage of his disorder he believed that he should 
die, and he was so much under this impression, that he sob- 
mitted tb the prescriptions of his physicians more from a 
sense of duty than' expectation of relief. After he had 

- ■. ] 
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giv^n them a trial, he expressed a wish that he might |)e per* 
mitted to die without farther interruption. Toward the 
close of his illness, he undressed himself and went to bed^ 
to die there. To his friend and physician, Dr. Craik, he 
said, I am dying, and have been dying for a long time, but 
F am not afraid to die.*' ' The equanimity which attended 
fahn through life, did not forsake him in death. He was the 
^ame in that moment as in all the past, magnanimous and 
firm; confiding in t^e mercy and resigned to the will of 
Heaven. He submitted to the inevitable stroke with the 
dignity of a man, the calmness of a philosopher, the resig- 
nation and confidence of a christian. • 

On the 18th, his body, attended by military honours 
and the offices ot religion, was deposited in the family vault 
on his estate. 

When intelligence reached congress of the death of 
Washington, they instantly adjourned until fhe next day, 
ivhen John Marshal, then a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and .since chief justice of the United States, 
and biographer of Washington, addressed the speaker in 
the following words? 

**The melancholy event which was yesterday announced . 
with doubt, has been rendered but too certain. Our Wash-^ 
ington is no more. The hero, the patriot, the sage of 
America; the man on whom in times of danger every eye 
was turned and all hopes ^were placed, lives now only in 
his own great actions, and in the hearts of an affectionate 
and afflicted people. 

'<If, sir, it had even hot been usual openly to testify re- . 
apect for the memory of those whom Heaven has selected 
as its instruments for dispensing good to man, yet such has ' 
been the uncommon worth, and such the extraordinary in- 
cidents which have marked the lite of him whose loss we 
all deplore, that the whole American nation^ impelled by 
the s ime feelings, who call with one voice for^a public man- 
ifestation of that sorrow, which is so deep and so univer« 
sal. 

•'More than any other individual, and as much as to one 
individual was possible, has he contributed to found this' 
our wide spreading empire, and to give to the western 
world, independence and freedom. 

<« Having effected the great object for which he was plaf 
ced at the head of our armies, we have seen him convert^he 
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' sword into the ploughshare, and sink the soldier into the 
citizen. , 

*'When the debilitj of jrour federal system had become 
manifest, and the bonds which connected this vast conti- 
nent were dissolving, we have seen him the chief of those 
patriots who formed for us a constitution, which, by preser- 
ving i\m union, will, I trust, substantiate and perpetuate 
those blessings which our revolution had promised to bestow: 
. "In obedience to a general voice of his country, call- 
ing him to preside over a great people^we have seen him 
once more quit the retirement he loved, and in a season 
more stormy and tempestuous than war itself, with calm 
and wise determination pursue the true interests of the na* 
tion, and contribute more than any other could contribute, 
to the establishment of that system of policy, which will, 
I trust, yet preserve our peace, our honour, and our inde- 
pendence. 

<«Havingbeen twice unanimously chosen the chief mag. 
istrateofa free people, we have seen him, at a time when 
his re-election with universal suffrage could not be doubted, 
aftord to the world a rare instance of mode ration; by with- 
drawing from his station to the peaceful walks of private life. 

^'However the public confidence may change, and the 
public reflections fluctuate with respect to others, with re- 
spect to him they have, in war and in peace, In public and 
m pnvate life, been as steady as his own firm mind, and as 
constant as his own exalted virtues. 

'*Let us then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of res- 
pect and aflTection to our departed friend; Let the grand 
council ot the nation display those sentiments which the na- 
tion teels. For thid purpose I hold in my hand some reso- 
lutions which I take the liberty of otfering to the House. 
^ "Resolved, That this House will wait on the president, 
in condolance of this mournful event. 

"Resolved, That the speaker's chair be shrouded with 
black, and that the members and officers of the house wear 
black during the session. 

"Resolved, That a committee, in conjunction with one 
trom the Senate, be appointed to conwder on the most 
suitable manner of paying honour to the memory of the 
man, first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
{us reJld\v.^itizens." 

yhe Senate of the United States, on the melancholv ocr 
c»8ion, addressed to the president a letter in these words^ 
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^ <*The Senate of the United States respectfully take leave, 
sir, to express to jou their deep regret for the loss their 
country sustains in the death of Gen. George Washington. 

"This event, so distressing to all our fellow-citizens, 
must be peculij^rly heavy to you, who have long been asso- 
ciated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, sir, to 
mingle our tears with yours. On this occasion it is manly 
to weep. To lose such a man at such a crisis, is no com- 
mon calamity to the world. Our country mourns a father. 
The Aimignty Disposer of human events, has taken from 
us our greatest benefactor and ornament. It becomes us to 
submit with reverence to him 'who maketh darkness his 
pavilion.' 

<*With patriotic pride we review the life of our Wash- 
ifigton, and compare him with tliose of other countries who 
have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient and modern times 
are diminished before him. Greatness and ^uilt have too 
4>fte,n been allied; but his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. 
The destroyers of nations stood abashed at the majesty of 
his virtues: It reproved the intemperance of their ambi- 
tion, and darkened the splendour of victory. The scene is 
closed, and we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sally his glory; he has travelled on to the end of his journey 
and carried with him an increased weight of honour; 
he has deposited it safely where misfortune cannot tarnish'" 
it; where malice cannot blast it. Favoured of heaven, he 
departed without exhibiting the weakness of humanity. 
Magnanimous in death, the darkness of the grave could 
not obscure his brightness. 

"Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, 
his glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth 
iu his spotless example: his spirit is in heaven. 

'*Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic 
general, the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage.— 
Let them teach their children never to forget, that the 
fruits of his labours and his example arc their inheritance." 

To this address the president returned the following 
answer: 

"I receive with the most respectful and affectionate sen- 
timents, in this impressive address, the obliging expressions 
of your regret for the loss our country has sustained in the 
deatli of her most esteemed, beloved, and admired citizen. 

^•In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on 
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thia melancbolj event, jou wiil perinit me to say that lJiafr« 
seen him in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of 
his deepest distress, and most trying perplexities. I have 
also attended him in his highest elevation, and most pros* 
perous felicity, with uniform admiration of his wisdom, mod- 
eration and constancy. 

<*Among all our driginal associates in that memorable 
league of this continent, in 1774, which first expressed the 
sovereign will of a free nation in America, he was the only 
one remaining in the general government. Although witn 
a constitution more enfeebled than his, at an age ivhen be 
thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, I feel my- 
aelf alone bereaved of my last brother, yet I derive a strong 
consolation front the unanimous disposition which appears 
in all ages and classes, to mingle their sorrows with iniMc, 
on this common calamity to the world. 

"The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a compar* 
ison with thx)8e of other countries, who have been most 
celebrated and exalted by fame. The attributes and de- 
corations of royalty, could only have served to eclipse the 
majesty of those virtues which made him, from being a 
modest citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, 
had he lived could hereafter • have sullied his glory only 
with those superficial minds who, believing that character 
and actions are marked by success alone, rarely deserve to 
enjoy it. Malice could never blast his honour, and envy 
made him a singular exception to her universal rule. For 
himself he had lived long enough to life and, to glory; for 
his fellow-citizens, if fheir prayers could have been an- 
swered, he would have been immortal; for me, his depar- 
ture is at a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, 
in the wise and righteous dominion of Providence over the 
passions of men and the results of their actions, as well as 
over their lives, nothing remains for me but humble resig- 
nation. 

"His exaniple is now complete; and it will teach wis* 
dom and virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men not only 
in the present age, but in future generations, as long as our 
history shall be read. If a IVajan found a Pliny, a Marcus 
Aurelius can never want biographers, eulogists, or histo- 
rians.'.' 

The committee of both houses appointed to devise the 
mode by which the nation should express its grief, reported 
the following resolutions, whicb were unanimously adopted. 
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^^Mesdwd, by the Senate and Bouse of Representatives 
9fthe United States of Jimerica^ in Congress assembled. 
That a ra&rblc monument be erected by the United States, 
at tbe capitol of the city of Washington, and that the fam-» 
ily of General Wasliin^ton be requested to permit his body 
to be deposited under it, and that the monument be so de- 
signed as to commemorate the great events of his military 
aad political life. 

«.^nrf be it further resolv^ that there be a funeral pro- 
cession from Congress Hall, to tlie German Lutheran 
church, in memory of Gen. George Wasliington, on Thurs- 
day the ^6th inst, and that an oration be prepared at the 
request of congress, to be delivered before both houses 
that day; and that thp president of the Senate, and s; oak- 
er of the House of Representatives, be desired to request 
one of the members of congress to prepare and deliver the 
same. 

^^JStnd be it further resolved, that it be recommended to 
the peopleof the. United States, to wear crape on their left 
arm, as mourning, for thirty days. 

^'Jind be it further resolved,, that the president of the Unit- 
ed States be' requested to direct a copy of these resolutions 
to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the 
profound respect Congress*win ever bear for her person and 
character of tlieir condolence on the late affecting disp^n• 
sation of Providence; and en treating her assent to the in- 
terment of the remains of Gen. Washington in the manner 
express in the first resolution. 

*And be it further resolved, That the president of the 
United States be requested to issue his proclamation, noti* 
fying to the people throughout the United States, the recom- 
inendation contained in the third resolution." 

To the Jetter of president Adams, which transmitted to 
Mrs« Washington the resolution of Congress that she 
should be requested to permit the remains of Gen. Wash- 
ington to be deposited under a marble monument, to be 
erected in the city of Washington, she replied very much 
in the style and manner of her departed husband, and in the 
following words: ^^Taught by the great example which I 
have so long had before me, never to oppose my private 
wishes to the public will* I must consent to the request 
mad« by congress, which you have had the goodness to 
transmit to me$ and in doing this, I needooti I cannot^saj 
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what a sacrifice of indiyidaal feelibg I make to a sense of 
public duty.'' 

The h^opours paid to Washington at the seat of goTern^ 
ment, Vere but a small part of the whole. Througlmat the 
United States, the citizens generalij expressed, in avarie* 
ty of ways, both their grief and their gratitude. Their heart* 
felt distress resembled the agony of a large and affectionate 
family, when a bereaved wife and orphan children mingle 
their tears for the loss of a husband and father. 

The people, from the impulse of their own minds, be- 
fore they knew of similar intentions of their fellow -citizens, 
or of the resolutions of Consrs&s for a general mournine, 
assembled and passed resolutions, expressdve of their hi^ 
sense of the great worth of the deceased, and their grate- 
ful recollection of his important services. Orations were 
delivered, sermons preached, and elegies written on the 
melancholy occasion. The best talents of the nation were 
employed, both in prose and verse, in. writing and speak- 
ing to express the national grief, and. to celebrate the deeds 
of the departed father of bis country, in addition to the 
public honours which, in the preceding pages, have been 
mentioned as conferred on Washington in his life time^ 
there were others of a private nature which flowed from 
the hearts of the people, and whith^neither Wealth nor pow- 
er could command. An. infinity of children were called by 
his name. This was often done * by people in the humble 
walks of life, who had never seen nor expected to see him 9 
and who could have no expectations of a favour from fails. 
Villa^s, towns, cities, districts, counties, Seminaries of 
learning, and other public institutions, were caUed Wash* 
iti^^on, in such numbers^ and in such a variety of places, 
that the name no longer answered the end of distinctios, 
nnless some local or appropriating circumstances were 
added to the common appellation. Adventurous marinersj 
who discovered islands or. countries in unexplored regions, 
availing themselves of the privilege of discoverers, planted 
the name of the American chief in the remotest corners of 
the globe. 

Tne person of George Washington was Qticommonly tall. 
Mountain air, abundant exercise in the open country, the 
wholesome toils of the chase, and the delightful scenes of ^ 
rural life, expanded his limbs to an unusual, but graceful 
and well proportioned size. His exterior suggested to every 
b^hoMer the idea of strength, united with manly gracefoU 
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li«ss. His form was noble, andliis port majesticr No man 
could approach him but with respect. His frame, was ro- 
bust, 1its constitution vigorous^ and he was capable^ of en- 
during great fatigue. His passions were naturally strong; 
with tiiem was his first contest, and over them his first tic- 
tory. Before he undertook to command others, he had 
thoroughly learned to command himself. The powers of 
bis mind were more solid than brilliant. Judgment was 
his^forte. To vivacity, wit, and the sallies of a lively im» 
agination, he made no pretentions. His faculties resembled 
those of Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, and Newton; but were 
very unlike those of Voltaire. Possessed bf a large propor« 
tion of common sense, directed by a sound practical judg- 
ment, he was better fitted for the exalted stations to which 
he was called, than many others, who, to a greater brillian- 
cy of parts, frequently add the eccentricities of genius. 

Truth and utilitj wAr^i»io'<»*>i^«*»» H««4e«fc4Uj-pursued, 
and generally obtained them, ^ith this view he thought 
much,* and closely examined ever^r subject on which he was 
to decide, in all its relations. Neither passion, party spirit, 
^ride, prejudice, ambition nor interest, influenced his de- 
Mberations. In making up his mind on great occasions, 
Inany of which occurred in which the fate of the army or 
natiou seemed involved, he sought for information from all 
garters, revolved the subject by night and by day,* and ex- 
amined it in every point of view. Guided bv these lights, 
and influenced by an honest and good heart, he was imper- 
ceptibly led to decisions which were wise and judicious. 
Perhaps no man ever lived who was so often called upon to 
form a jud^ent in cases of real difficulty, and who so often 
fermea a right one. Engaged in the busy scenes of life, 
he knew human nature, and the most proper niethods of 
accomplishing proposed objects. Of a thousand proposi- 
tions he knew to distinguish the best, and to select among 
m thousand the individual most fitted for his purpose. 

As a military man, he possessed personal courage, and a 
firmness which neither danger nor difficulty could shake. 

•In a letter t« Gen. Knox, written after the termination of the revo- 
fotionaiy war, Wsshington observed, 'Strange as it may seaQi, it is 
nevertheless true, that it was not until lately. I coold get the 
better of my usual custom of ruminating as soon as I awoke in the 
morning, on the business of the ensuing day; and of my surprise at 
cwXinfuitr revolving many things in my mind, that I was no longer 
• • public man, or had any thing to do with public transactions." 
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His p^^rseveranee overcame every obstacle} his ttiQclerfffioil 
conciliated all opposition^ his genius supplied everj r^^ 
source. He knew how to conquer by delay, and deserved 
true praise by despising unmerited censure. Inferior to 
his aaversary in the numbers, the equipment^ and the dis* 
«ipline of his troops, no great advantage was ever obtained 
over him, and no opportunity to strike an important blow 
was ever neglected. In the most ardent moments of the con- 
test, his prudent firmness proved the salvation of his coui>try. 

The whole range of history does not present a character 
on which we can dwell with such entire unmised admira^ 
tion. His qualifies were so happily blended, and so nicely 
harmonized, that the result was a great and perfect whole. 

The integrity of Washington was tncorruptible/ His 
principles were free from the contamination of selfish and 
unworthy passions. Hi« real and avowed motives were the 

SanAA' iHo on«la vror«» al'vmj-o ttiMa^ki^ and his mCaOS pUre. 

He was a statesman without guile, and his profession both 
to his fellow citizens and to foreign nations, were alwajs 
sincere. No circumstances ever induced him to use du- 
plicity. He was an example ofthe distinction which exists 
between wisdom and cunning; and his manly, open con- 
duct, was an illustration of the soundness of the maxim, 
•Hhat honesty in the best policy.*' 

The learning of Washington was of a particular kind. 
He overstepped the tedious forms of schools, and by the 
. force of a correct taste and sound judgment, sei^Lcd on the 
great ends of learning, without the assistance of those 
means which have been contrived to prepare less active 
minds for public business. By a careful study of the Eng- 
lish language; by reading good models of fine writing, and, 
above all, by the aid of a vigorous mind, he madci himself 
master of a pure, elegant and classical style. His composi- 
tion was all nerve; full of correct and manly ideafit, wnich 
were expressed in a precise and forcible language. His an- 
swers to the innumerable addresses which on all public oc- 
casions poured in upon him, were promptly made, hand- 
somely expressed, and always contained something appro- 
priate. His letters to congress; his addresses to that body 
on the acceptance and resignation of his commission; his 
general orders a** Commander in Chief; his speeches and 
messages as president; and above all, his two farewell ad- 
dresses to the people of the United States, will remain last- 
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ing mftttuments of the goodmess of his hearty of tke msdom 
of his head, and of the eloquence of his pen. < 

The powers* of his mind were in some respects pecniiar. 
He, was a great, practical, self-taught genius: with a head 
to devise, and a hand to execute, projects of the fi^ magni- 
tude and greatest utility. 

There are few men of any kind, and still fewer of those 
the world calls great, who have not sonie of their virtues 
eclipsed by corresponding Vices. But this was net the case 
with General Washin^on, He had religion without auster- 
ity^ iigni ty without pride, modesty without^iffidence, cour-^ 
ag;e without rashness, politeness without afiectatioD, affa- 
bility without ftoitiarity. His private character as well as 
hi9 public e^ne, will bear the strictest scrutiny... He was 
punctual in all his engagements) uprigljt and honei^ in his 
dealings; tem[)erate in his enjoyments; liberal and hospi- 
table to an eminent degree; a lover of order; systemati- 
cal and/methodical in. all his arrangements. He was the 
friend of morality and religion; steadily attended on public 
worship; encouraged ^nd strengthened the hands of the 
clergy. In allliis public acts, he made the most respect- 
ful mention of providence; aiid, in a word, carried the spir- 
it of piety with him both in his private life and public ad- 
ministration. . 

Washington had to form soldiers of freemen, many ot 
whom had extravagant ideas of their personal rights. He- 
had often to mediate between a starving army, and a high 
spiril^ed yeomanry. So great were the necessities of the 
soldiers under his immediate command, ^hat he was obliged 
to send out detachments to. seize on the; property of the 
fiirmers at the point of the bayonet. The language of the 
soldier was, **Give me clothing, give me food, or I cannot 
firiit, I cannot live." The language of the farmer was, 
«Frot<*ct my property.*' In this choice of difficulties. 
Gen. Washington not onlv kept his army together, but con- 
diucted with so much prucience as to command the appro- 
bation both of the army ^nd of the citizens. He was ialso 
dependant for much of his support on the concurrence 
of thirteen distinct^ unconnected legislatures. Animosities 
prevailed between his southern and northern troops, and 
there were strong jealousies between the states from which 
they respectively came. To harmonize these clashing in* 
terests. to make uniform arrangementis from such discor- 
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dant sources and materials^ required no caQfimM 8llar& of 
address. Yet so great was the efiect of the modesty uoaa- 
Burning .manners of Cvea. Washineton, that he retained the 
affection of all his troops; and of all the states. 

He also possessed equanimity in an eminent degree* 
One even tenour marked the greatness of his miad, in all 
the variety of scenes through which he passed. In the 
most trying situations he never despaired, nor was he ever 
depressed. He was the same when retreating throu^ 
Jersey from before a victorious enemy with the remains of 
his broken armv, as when marching in triumph into York- 
town, over its demolished fortifications. The honours aad 
applause he received from his grateful countrymen^ would 
have made almost any other man giddy; but on him ^ey 
had no mischievous effect. He exacted none of those at- 
tentions; but .when forced upon him, he received them at 
favours, with the politeness of a well bred man. He was 
great in deserving them, butmuch greater in not betjig elat- 
ed with them. 

The patriotism of Wa4»hington was of the most ardent 
kind^and without alloy. He was very difierent from those 
noisy patriots, who, with love of country in their mouths, 
and hell in their hearts, lay their schemes for aggrandizing 
themselves at every hazard; but he was one of those who 
love their country in sincerity, and who hold themselves 
bound to consecrate all their talents to its service*. Nu- 
merous were the difficulties with which he Jiad to contend* 
Great were the dangers he had to (encounter. Various were 
the toils and services in which he had to share; but to all 
difficulties and dangers he ruse superior. To all toils and 
services he cheerfully submitted for his country's good. 

In principle, Washington was a federal republican, and 
a republican fed eratisi, Liberty and law, the ri^tsofnuin^ 
and the control of government, were equally dear to him, 
and in his opinion, equally necessary to political happiness^ 
He was devoted to that system of equal political rights on 
which the constitution of his country was founded; but . 
thought that real liberty could only be maintained by pre- 
serving the authority of the laws, and giving tone and ener-< 
gy to government. He conceived there was an immense 
difference between a balanced republic and a tumultuous 
democracy, or a faction calling themselves the people; and 
a still greater between a patriot and a dems^ogue. He 
highly respected the deliberate sentiments of the Deople,bat 
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i tbeir sodden ebullitions made no impre^ion on his well bal* 
I aueed mind. Trasting for support to the sober thouffhts 
t of the nation^ he had the magnaninntj to pursue its reafin- 
I ierests, in opposition to prevailing prejudices. He placec 
I a proper value on popular favour, but could tierer stoop to 
^n it by 1^ sacrilice of dutj, by artifice or flattery. In crit- 
1 ical tinres he committed his well earned popularity to haz- 
; ard, and steadily pursued the line of conduct which was dicta- 
I ted by a sense of duty, against an opposing popular torrent. 
While war raged in Europe, the hostile nations would 
I scarce endure a neutral. America was in great danger of 
» bein|; drawn by force or intrigue into the vortex. Strong 
^ parties in the United States ^rendered the danger more im- 
tmnent; and it required a temperate, but inflexible govern- 
ment to prevent the evil. In this trying state of things, 
Washington was not to be moved from tlie true interests 
of his country. His object was America,, and her interest ^ 
was to remain .in peace. Faction at home, and intrigue and 
menace from abroad, endeavoured to shake him, but m vain; . 
he remained firm and immoveable in the storm that sur- 
rounded him. Foreign intrigue was defeated, and foreign 
insolence was repressed by his address and vigour; while 
domestic faction, dashing against him, broke itself to pieces. 
He met the injustice both of Britain and France by nego- 
^ tiation, rather than by war, but maintained toward both, that 
firm attitude which was proper for the magistrate of a free 
state. He commanded their respect; and preserved the 
tranquillity of his country. In his public character, he knew 
no nadon but as fnends in peace, as enemies in war. To- 
ward one he forgot ancient animosities, when the recollec- 
tion of them Opposed the in terests of his country. Toward 
another, be renounced a fantastic gratitude, when it was 
I claimed only to involve his nation in war. 

With Washington it was an invariable maxim of policy, 

I to secure his country against the injustice of foreign nations 

i by being in acondition to command their respect, and punish 

^«ir aggressions. The defence of our commerce, the 

I fortification of the ports, and the organization of a military 

I force) were objects to which he paid particular attention. 

To the gradual formation of an American army, he was 

friendlnand also to the military institutions, which are cal- 

calatea to qualify the youth of the country for its defence. 

War he deprecated as a great evil^ inferior only to the loss 
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of honour and characteri but thou^t it was most t^Biij 
avoided by being ready for It, while, by the practice of uni- 
versal justice, none could have any real ground of. com- 
plaint. In foreign transactions, his usual policy was to cal- 
tivate .peace with all the world; to observe treaties with 
pure and absolute faith; to check every deviation from the 
line of impartiality; to explain what was misapprehended, 
and lo correct what was injurious and then to insist upon 
justice being done to the nation over which he presiaed. 
In controversies w.ith foreign nations, it was his favpurite 
maxim so to conduct toward them,>«as to put them in die 
wrong." 

In his transaTctions with the Indian tribes, Washington 
was guided by justice, humanity, and beneyolence. His au- 
thority and influence were exerted to restrain the licentious 
white contiguous settlers from injuring^eir red neighbours. 
To supply ftoir wants and prevent impositions he strongly 
urged the erection of trading houses in their settlements, 
from which they were furnished by government with goods 
at first cost. The unprincipled were restraii^^d from prey- 
ing on their ignorance, by excluding all but licensed per- 
sons, with good characters, from trading \fith them. All 
this was done to pave the way for their c^iviiiEation. 

When Washington commenced his civil ad ministraUon, 
the United States were without any efficient government* 
After they had adopted one of their choice, and placed him 
at its head, he determined that it should be respected. By 
his firmness, order soon took place. There was one eK^p- 
tioa. The western counties of Penn$iylvftnia rose in arms 
to resist the law for raising a revenue, "by an excise on do- 
mestic distilled ardent spirits. On this ocoasi'on^ the fixed 
resolution of Washington was, that whatever expense it 
might cost, whatever inconvenience it inight occasion, the 
people must be tau8;ht obedience and the aum>rity of the laws 
re-established. To secure tliis object, peculiarly important 
in the infancy of the new government, be ordered out and 
put himself at the head of an ample force, calculated to ren- 
der resistance desperate, and thereby to save the lives of 
his fellow citizens. 

In consequence of such decided measures, the insur- 
gents dispersed, and pes^ce and order were restored with- 
out bloodshed. The necessity of subordination was im- 
pressed on the citizens, and the firmness of Washington's 
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^rdon&I eharacter was communicated to the sovernment. , 

Having accomplished every object for which he re-enter- 
ed pubfic life, he gave for the second time, the rare exam- 
ple of voluntarily descending from the first station in the 
universe; the head of a free people, placed there by their 
nnani'mous suffrage. To the pride of reigning, his feoHl was 
superior. To its labours he submitted only for his country. 

Rulers of the world! Learn from Washington wherein 
true glory consists. Resti-ain your ambition. Consider your 
power as an obligation to do good. Let the world have 
peace, and prepare for yourselves, the enjoyment of that 
ecstatic pleasure which will result from devoting all your 
enei]giea to the advancement of human happiness. ' 

Citizens of the United States! While with grateful hearts 
you recollect thfe virtues of your Washington, carry your 
uiouehts oiie step farther. On a review of his life, and of 
all the circvrestances of thelLimes in which he lived, yon 
must be convinced, that a kind Providence in its beneficence 
raised him, and endowed him with extraordinary virtues, to 
be to yoti ail instrument of great good. None but such a 
man could have carried you successively through the revo- 
lutionary times which tned men's souls, and ended in the 
establishment of yotir independence. None but such a man 
could have braced up your government after it had become 
80 Coatemptible^ from the imbecility of the federal system. 
None but such a man could have saved your country from 
beingjplunged into war, either with the greatest naval pow. 
er in Europe, or with that which is most formidable by land, 
in consequence of your animosity against the one, and your 
partiality in favour of the other. 

Youths of the United States! Learn from Washington 
what' may be done by an industrious improvement of your 
talents, and the cultivation of your moral powers. Without 
any extraordinary advantages from birth, fortune, patronage 
Or even of education, he by virtue and industry, attained 
the highest S^at in the temple of fame. You cannot all be 
tommanders of armies, or chief magistrates^ but you may 
alt resemble him in the virtues of private and' domestic life, 
in wNich he excelled^ and in which he most delighted.... 
Equally industrious with his plough as his sword^he esteem- 
ed idleness and inutility as tlie greatest disgrace of man, 
whose |K»wers attain perfection only by constant and vigor* 
698 action. Washington, in private life^ was as amiable aa 

/ . 
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Tirtuous; and ts great as he appeared sublime, on tbe pat 
lie theatre of the world. He lived in the discharge of ail 
the civil, social and domestic offices of life. He was ten- 
perate in his desires, and faithful to his duties. For more 
than forty years of happy wedded love, his hi^ exam^^e 
strengthened the tone of public manners. He had more 
real enjoyment in the boSom of his family, than in the pride 
of military command, or in the pomp of sovereign power. 

On the whole, his life affords the brightest model for imi- 
tation, not only to warriors and statesmen, but to private 
citizens; for his character was a constellation of all the taU 
ents and virtues which dignify or adorn human natute. 

"He was a man, take him lor all hi all, 
^«We ne'er shall look upon his like again.'* 
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(No. I.) 
[Referred toln page 123.] 



TO TH£ UNITED STATES, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

THE ADSaitS AHO PBTItlOlf 

0/ fhe^ Officers of the Army of the United State*, 

in7nBX.T SHOWETH, ^ 

That we, the Officers of the Army of the United States, in he- 
half of ourselves and our brethren the Soldiers, beg leave, with aU 
proper deferbiYce and respect, freely to' state to Cong^sa, the su- 
oreme power of the United Statea, the great distress Under which nee 
labour. 

, At this period of the war, it is witli peculiar pain we find our- 
selves constrained to address your august body^ on matters of a pe- 
cuniary nature. We have struggled jvith our difficulties year after 
year^ under the hopes tliat each would be the last, but we hnve been 
disaappoifited. We find our embarrassments thicken so last, and 
have become so complex, that many of us are unable to go further. 
In this exigence we apply to Congress for relief, as our head and 
sovereigfn. 

To prove tbat'our hardships are exceedingly disproportionate to 
those of any other citizens of America, let a recurrence be had to the 
paymaster's accounts, for four years past. If to this it should be ob- 
jected, that the respective states have made settlements, and given 
securities for the pay due for part of that time, let the present value 
of those nominal obligations be ascertained by the monied men and 
they will be found to be worth little indeed, and yet, trifling as they 
are, many have been under the sad necessity of parting with them, to 
prevent their famlies from acti^ally starving. 

We complain that shadows have been offered to us, whije the 
substance has been gleaned by others. Our situation compels us to 
.search for the cau<te of otir extreme poverty. The citizens murmur 
at the greatness of their taxes, and are astonished that no part 
reaches the army. The numerous demands which are between the 
first collectors and the soldiers, swallow up the whole. Our dis- 
tresses are now brought to a point. We have borne all that men 
can bear; our property is expended; our private resources are at an 
end; and our friends are wearied out and disgusted with our inces- 
iliit applications. We therefore most seriously and earnestly beg, 
%tA8oppIyofmoiieyfliay be forwarded to the army, as soon at 
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« poMible.' The unei&iness of the soldiers, for wantbfpay^ is great 
and dangeroiiB; any further experiment oii.thelr pafience, may bsve 
lata] effects. The promised subsistence or ration of provisions, 
consisted of certain articles specified in kind and quality. This 
ration, without regard, that we can conceive, to the faeakh of tbe 
troops, has been fre^entty altered, asnecessity or convenieneysuff' 
msted; generally losing by the change some part of its substance.^ 
On an average, not more than seven or eight tenths have been issu- 
edi the retained parts were, for a short time, paid for, but .the bua- 
ness became trouble^me to those who were to execute it. For 
this, or some other reason, all regard to tbe dues, as they respected 
the soldiers, has been discontinued, miwand then a trifling gratuity 
excepted. As these dues' respected the ofBcers, they were com- 
pensated duttng one year and part of another, by an extra ration.— 
As to the retained rations, the account for several years remains un- 
settled; there is a large balance due \ipon it, and a considerable sum 
ibr that of forage. . 

The clothing was another part of the' soldier's hire. The ar- 
rearages on that score, for the year 1777, were paid off in continen- 
tal money, when the dollar was worth about foiir. pence; the ar- 
rearages for the following years are unliqiiidated, and' we appre* 
Jiend, scarcely thought of. but by the army. Whenever there has 
been a real want of means, and defect in system, or neglect in ex- 
ecution, in the departments of thelirmy, we have invariably been 
the sufferers, by hunger and nakeidnesf , and by languishing in an 
hospital. We beg leave to urge an immediate adjustment of«ll 
dues; that as g^reat a part as possible be paid, and the remainder put 
on such a footing as will restore cheerfulness* to' the army, receive 
confi'.lence in the justness and generosity of its constituents, and 
contribute to the very desirable effect of re-estab!isht^g public 
credit. W ^re grieved to find, that our brethren, who retired 
from service on half pay, under the resolution of .Congress, 1780, 
are not only destitute dt any effectual provision, but are become 
the objects of obloqtiy. Their condition has a very discoifnging 
aspect on us, who must sooner or later retire, and from every con- 
sideration of justice, gratitude and policy, demands attention and 
redress. We regard the act of Congress, respecting half pay, as 
an honourable and just recompense for several years hard service^ 
in which the health and fortunes of the officers have been worn 
down and exhausted. We see with chagrin, the odious point of 
view, in which the citizens of too maii.y of the states endeavour to 
place the men entitled to it. We hope, for the honour of honnan na- 
ture, that there are none so hardened in theain of ingratitude, as to 
deny the justice of the reward. We have reason to believe, that the 
objection generally is against; the mode only. To prevent therefore 
any altercations and distinctions, which may tend to injure that har- 
mony which we ardently desire may reign throughout Sie communi- 
ty, we are willing to commute the hAlf\jt(y pledged, for full pay, for 
a certain number of years, or (br a sum in gross, as shall be agreed 
to by the committee sent with this address. And in this we pray 
that the disabled officers and soldiers, with the widows and orpl|fU[ 
of those who hai^ ex|»endcd^ ormay expend^ their lives i|i the st^; 
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vice of tjieip coantry, may be fully comprehended. We Also beg^tbat 
I some mode may be pointedout for the eventual paymont of those sold- 
ier-, who are the subjects of the resolution of (Jungress of the 15tlk 
-of May, \77S. To the representation now made, the army have not 
a doubt that Congress will pay all that attention, which the serious 
nature of it requires. It would be criminal in the oiRcers to conceal 
the general dissatisfaction which prevails, and is &;uining g^und ia 
the army, from the pressure of evils and injuries, which, in the cours^ 
of seven long years, have made their condition, in many instances, 
wretched. They theretbre entreat, that Gongrete, to convince the 
army and the world, that the independence of America shall not be 
placed on the ruinof any particular class of her ciUzens, will point out 
amode of immediate redress. ' 

I * 11. KNOX. MtLjor.'Geneval, -^ 

I 30H^ PWTKHSOS, PrigadUr-G^., | on the part of the 

J. GHEATON, Colonel, > Maooaehweiit Urifi, 

JOHN CKANK, Cotonel, J 

H. MKXWELh, Ideut. Catonel. . J • 

J. HU'VTlS[«TGV,.J&r<yadfer Gen. ^ 

H. S\VIPT, Colonel, ' - * | on the part of the 

SAMUEL B, WEfie, Colonel, y Connecticut Une, 

( ^B. HUNTINGTON, £*«i/-*CV>t J 

t». CORTLAND, Colonel, on the part of the JV. Fork tme. 



JOHN N. X;UM MINGS, Xi<m^ Col S JSTpm Jereey Hue. 

"> onthepaftoftht 
y ^ew'HampMr^ 
1 on the part of the 
3 General BoopitaU 



WILL*TAMSnpTT,,^Wh; or, 5 J^ew^HampoMr^ Une. 

W. EliSTIS, Hospital Surgeon, ^ on the part of the 



*.'> on the part of the 
V J^fw Jereey tine, 
"> on the pat t of the. 



I MOSES HAZEN, Bngadier-General 

1. Cahionments, Hudson's Hiver, Dtc, I782.* 

• No. BL . .• 

{Referred\te in page 148.] 

^^''fAREWEL'LADDRB9S OF general WASHINGTON, 

Va tJie Jlrmies of the United States. * 

RocKT Hi£i.« near Prineeton, November 3^ 1783. 

TvB United States in Congress assembled, after giviegt the mott 
h^no^irabkr testimony to the merits of the federal armies, and present, 
ug then with the thanks of their couBtry^ for tiieir long, eminent* 
mi faithful service, ^vin^ thought proper^ by their proclainfitioii* 
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bearing date the 18th October last, to discharge such part of the < 
troops as were eng^g^dforthe war^-andto permit the officers on fur- < 
lou^n to retire from service, from and after to-morrow; which procla- 
mation having been communicated in ^e pabUc papers, for the infor- 
mation and government of all concerned, it only remains for the Com- 
mander in Chief to address himself once more, and that for th& last 
time, to the armies of the United States, however widely dispersed 
individuals who compose them Hiay be, and to bid them an aSectioD' 
ate, a long farewell 

Btitbeiore the commander in chief takes his final leave of those 
he holds most dear, he wishes io indulge htmself a few moments is 
calling to mind C slight view of the past He will then take the 
liberty of exploring with his military friends, their future prospects; i 
of advising the general line of condifct, which,«ui his opinion, ought ; 
iobe pursued; and he ^11 conclude the address, by expressing ths 
obligations he feels himself under for the spirited and able assist- 
ance he has experienced from theip, in the performance of anartiuous 
office. 

A contemplation of the. complete attainment, at a period earlier 
than could have been expected, of the object ibr which we contend- 
ed, agjonst so formidable ^ power 'eannotf but inspire us with astoO' , 
ishment and gratitude. The disadvantageoita circumstances on our 
part, under which the. war was undedaken, can never be forgottea 
' The signal interpositions of'Providence^ ia^pur feeble condition, were 
such OS could scarcely esc^e the attention of the most itnobserving; « 
while the unparallel^ perseverance of fhe aifmies of the United 
States, through almost every possible suiFerihg and disoourageratnt, 
for the space of eight long years, was little $ht>rt of a standing mir- 
acle. ■' - ' . 

It is pot the meaning, nor within the compass of this addrejM^ to 
detail the hardships peculiarly incident to our service, or to describe 
the distresses which, in several instance, have resulted from tlie en- 
tremes of hunger and nakedness, combined with the rigours of an in- 
clement season, nor is it necessary to dwell on the dark side of our 
past affairs. 

. Every American officer and soldier roust now console himself 
Tor any unpleasant qircumstanoe which may have occurred, by a 
recollection of the uncommon scenes in which he has been called 
to act no inglorious part, and the astonishing events of which hs 
has been a witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, tak- 
en place on the stage of human action; nor can they probably 
ever happen again. For who has before seen a disci[/lined army form- 
ed at once from such raw materialsP Who that was not a witness 
could imagine that the most violent local prejudices would cease 
so soon, and that men who came from the different parts of the con* 
tinent, strongly disposed by the habits of education to despise and 
. quarrel with each other, would instantly become but one patriotic 
band of brothers? Or who' that was not on the spot, can %race the 
^steps by wfiich such a wonderful revolution has been effected,- and 
5ttch a glorious period put to all our warlike toils? 

It ts umversally acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects of 
happiaess^ opened by the confirmation of ourindependence . and 
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ao^er^gaty, ftlmost exceed the power of description; and shall not 
tike hrare men who have contributed so essentially to these inesti- 
mable acquisitions, retiring victorious from the field of war to the 
field of argiculture, participate in all the blessings which have 
been obt»ned? In such a republic, who will exclude them from 
the rights of citisens and the fruits of their labours^ In such a 
60uiiti% so happily circumstanced, the pursuits of commerce, and 
the cultivation of the soil, will unfold to industry the cert^n road 
to competence. To those hardy suldiers who are actuated k¥ the 
spirit cf adventure, the fisheries will afford ample and pnmtabl& 
employment; and the extensive and fertile rej^ons of the west, 
will yield a mo^t happy as^ium to those who, fond of domestic 
eejoyment, are seeking personal independence. Nor it is possible 
to conceive that any one of the United States wilt prefer a national 
bankruptcy, and the dissolution of the union, to a compliance 
with the requisitions- of congress, and the payment of its just 
debts; so that the officers and soldiers may expect considerable 
assistance, in recomitiencing their, civil occupations, from the sunfis 
due to them from the public, which must and will most inevitably be 
paid. 

In order to efiect^this dei^rable purpose, and remove the pre- 
judices which may have taken possession of the minds of any 
of the good people tif the states, it is earnestly recommended to all 
the troops, that, with strong attachment to the union, they should. 
carry with them into civil society the roost conciliating disposi- 

•tions, and tiiat th^y should prove themselves not less virtuous 
and useful as dtizens, than they have i^een victorious as soldiers. 
What titough there should be some envious individuals, who are 
unwilling to pay the debt t4ie public has contracted, or to yield the 
tribute due to merit; yet, let such unworthy treatment produce no 
invective, or any instances of intemperate conduct. Let it be re« 
membered, tliat the unbiassed voice of the free citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, has promised the just reward, and given the merited 
applause* ^ Let it be known and remembered, that the reputation 
of the federal armies estal)lished beyond the reach of malevo- , 

. lence; and let a conscientiousness of their achievements and fame, 
stfll excite the men who composed them to honourable actions, 
under the persuasion that the private virtues of econoit^, pru- 
dence, and industry, will not be less amiable in civil life^ than the 
more splendid qualities of valour, perseverance, and enterprise, 
were in. the field. Kvery one may rest assured, that much, very 
much of the future happiness of the officers and men, will depend 
upon the wise and manly conduct which sliall be adopted by 
them, when they are mingled with the |;reat body of the commu* 
nity. And, although the general has so frequently given it as his 
opinion, in the most public and explicit manner, that unless the 
principles of <he federal government were properiy supported^ and ' 
13ie powers of tlie union increased, the- honour, dig^nity, and jus- 
tice of the nation, would be lost for ever, yet he cannot help re- 
peating, on this occasion, so interesting a sentiment, and leaving 
it as his last injunction to every officer and every soldier, who may 
view the subject in the same serious point of light, to add his best 
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endeavours to those of his worthy feHow-citizena, towards efTecting | 
these .crreat and vahmble pur[>ose8« on which our very existence as a \ 
nation so nfiateriaUy depends. 

Tlif^ €omn»andep in chief conceives little is now wanting^ to en- '' 

' tbic t]ie soldier to change the military character into that of the ' 
eU>/( II, hut that steady, d^rcent tenour of behaviour, which has 
ge-Tt^ rilv distinguished* not only the army under his immediate 
c^n. d, but the different detachments and armies, throueh the 
cou'-- of the war. Prom their good sense and prudence he anti- 
iipattii the happiest consequences; and while he congratulates 
them on the gloricus occasion which renders their ^serv^ces in the 
lield nn long^er >iecf ssary, he wishes to express the strong obligft* 
Jtions he feels himself under, for *he assistance he has received from 
every class, and in. every instance. He presents his thanks in 
the mast serious and affectionate manner, to the general officers, 
as Wf.ll for their counsels on many interes^g occasions, as for 
their ardour in promoting tlie success of the plans, Ive had adopt- 
ed: to U)e Goi))manders of regiments, and corps, and to th^other 
mlicers, for their zeal and attention in carrying his orders prom{>t- 
ly v\\o execution; to the staff, fur their aUcrity and exactness in 
pertVM'irung the dutif^s of, their several departments; and to the 
non-corrimissioned officers and private Soldiers, for their extraor- 
dinary patience and suffering, as well as.tfaeir invincible 'fortitude 
m action. To the various branches of the army, the general tak^s 
this li^t and solemn opportunity of pro^essin,^ his inviolable at- 
tatiiiii- .t and friendship. He wishes more than bare protiesdions* 
were in his power^ that he was reaUy able to be useful' to them all inf 
future life. He flatters himself, however, they will do him the jus- 
tice to helieVe, that whatever could with propriety be attempted by 
hiinj has been done. 

And being now to conclude these his llkst public orders, to take 
his ultimate leave in a short time of the military character, and to 
iiid^a fiaal adieu to the armies he has so long had the honour to 
command, he can only again offer in ll^ir behalf, his leeommen- 

"^ dations to their grateful country, and his prayers to the God of 
Armies. May ample justice be done them here, and may the choic- 
est of Heaven's favours, both here and hereafter, attend those^ who, 
under the divine auspices, have secured innumerafbie blessings for 
others. With thr«e wishes and this benediction, the Commander 
in Chief is about to retire from service. The curtain of separation 
will soon be drowa^ and the military scene to Jbin will be close4 
for ever^ 
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